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HE barbaric dream of chivalry proved sin- 

gularly attractive to the imaginative peo- 
ple of France. The sirength and glory of the 
nation were wasted in endless wars. The same 
impulse that leads the Comanche to butcher the 
Sioux, or the King of the Guinea Coast to burn 
the villages of his neighbors, drove the French 


kings and nobles to fierce inroads upon Ger- | 


many and aconstant rivalry with Spain. Glory 
was only to be won upon the battle-field; he 
who fought was a noble; the honest laborer 
was his inferior and his slave. to 
waste, and to destroy, were the proper employ- 
ments of kings and princes; while the church 
of Rome aroused anew the worst elements of 
human nature by preaching a series of ruthless 
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cution.! 
Chivalry, 


a general perse- 
the offspring of barbarism and su- 
perstition, culminated in the person of Fr 
I. By historians Francis is usually called gal- 
lant, 


ancis 


an 
moral corrup- 


but his gallantry consisted only in in- 


tense selfishness and an 
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rbarism of 
tor i 


> Col 


us revolution swe 
rhe work ] 
manufacty 
t once from Roman 
Almost every eminent 
Huguenot. 


culptor, Goujon, the 
a throng of their renc 
from the mass as id 
precepts of the Bible.? 
College of France and the al 
ars ade pted 
pulse spread to 
of Bourbon and of Navarre 
Huguenots. Marguerite, the Sist¢ 
hunger in| became the chief support of the reforme: 
men and the king himself seemed for a moment tot 
t \ and softened by the sacred language of in 
} igotry thei ration, The Bible ruled over the 
imes said that the crimes of | French. Of the wonderful pow 
, like Leo X., Henry VIII., and | reform it is impossible to speak 
be palliated by the general bar-| siasm. Swiftly there spread ove 
be easily shown | facturing towns of France a reign 
most vicious and | purity. Men once more shrank fiom vic 
ntemporaries. In France) clung to virtue. The gross habit 
vise, pure, honorable die Ages were thrown aside; 
i theatres were deserted, tl 
jongleurs no longer amused; the rude dis 
tion of the peasantry, the licentious fét 
priests and nobles, awakened only di 
very village praye 
was studi 
vho, for the first 
ten to the voice of inspiration. 
reformation began, it is said, at Meaux 
small manufacturing town on the borders 
landers, which had learned from its Flem 
neighbor industry and independence.*? It 
le had been coarse and rude, its priests 
us, indolent, and dull, and the little town 


er welcome, al ad found its chief recreation in drunkenn 
’ 
i 


m the decaying cities of Italy and the varbarous license. Its inhabitants were 


ed dominions of Charles V., had found wool-carders, fullers, cloth-makers, and mechan 
me i many oF the ou ns of France ; Archives Curieuses, 1° ser., vol. ii. p. 459, La R 
{ workmen in silk and linen, iron | pai le Lyon, a contemporary tract, denounces the 
1 stimulated the prosperity of Lyons v faith as the cause of the indepe ndent s t ol 
workmen of Lyons. Until now they had obe; 
masters (1529). Mais, depuis la veniie de cest 
» secte nouvellement non trouvée mais reno 
vellee de ces mauldictz Vauldoys et Chaignartz ve- 
hans de septentrion, unde omne malum et iniquitas, kt 
peuple a prinse une elevation et malice, etc. The 
people began tc doubt the divine right of their prin 
, Massacre of St. Bar to rule. 2 Siniles, Huguenots, p. 37. 
= HW ¥ " I 


, Saintes and Meaux ; painters, sculp 
and poets had sprung up amidst 
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MASSAOCR THE LNHABITANTS OF MERINDOL. 


ics, living by the product of their daily labor, | uttered, no ribaldry nor coarse jests were heard. 


ind grasping eagerly at Drunkenness and 


pleasure. 

the Bible into French, a man of nearly seventy, as a message 
and the young and brilliant Farel,' his faith- | from above, and the vi ice of prayer and thanks 
ful associate, preached to the working-men of | giving mingled with the clamor of the shuttle 
and the clash of the anvil 


every uncultivated disorder disa] peared; vice 
Jacques Lefévre, the translator of | hid in the monastery or tl 


ie cloister; in every 


factory the go pels were read 


Meaux and distributed among them copies of 
the gospels. 
the 


The rude and bois- 


At once the mass was deserted, | terous artisans were converted into refined and 


priest contemned, and eager throngs list 
ned to the daring missionaries who ventured 


gentle believers, ever seeking for the pure and 
the true; and the sudden impulse toward a 
io unfold the long-forgotten truth.? A switt higher life awakened at Meaux by the teach 
ind graceful transformation passed over the ings of Farel and Lefevre stirred, like an elec 
susy town. tric shock, every portion of diseased and decay 
ing France. 
Said Farel: Je viens prouver la verité de mes doc- 
rines, et je le ferai au peril de ma vic 
Genéve, par A. Shoarel, ii. p. 89. 
2 See Felice, p. 19. 


No profane word was any longer 


A moment of regeneration seemed 
. near, a season of wonderful advance. 
See Histoire 28 whet . 

At a later period Palissy, the potter, has left 


a pleasing account of a similar 


transformation. 
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of Saintes, where he was pur- | their brilliant leaders, adorned by rare talents 


le toil and self-denial one | and eminent virtues, attracted the admirat 
ie ets of his art, Palissy became | of the age; and it seemed possible that 
| 


foundet a church. ‘Too or to pur tide of reform micht sweep unchecked « 


a copy oO ible, I t O ‘rance, subdue by its gentleness the hostili: 
morming * the Gallican urch, and restrain, wi 


his fe] nighty force, the barb: instincts of 
townsmen wl nbled in secret to hear | feudal princes and the impulsive king. 
the Word od. The little co eg: But France was not permitted to refi 
soon grew in numl ; ‘or some time they | self. It was the slave of an Italian mast 
met at midnight, hid from } ution. | and of a throng of Italian priests. From t] 
At length the } ty * their li and the | distant thrones a series of cruel and y 
earnestness of their faith won the respect of | popes awoke the fires of discord in the 
he people of Saintes; a pastor was procured ; | gressive nation, denounced the gentle H 9 
the people crowded to the Protestant assembly; | nots as the enemies of Heaven, and demai 
id over the town, and a sudden | their extirpation.! The French priests, rous 
ls made Sai a haven of rest) to madness by the intrigues of Rome, | 
lances, extrava- the fatal labor of persecution; the uncultivat 
g, scandal, bles and the immoral court yielded to 
, had almost ce anathemas of the Italian potentate ; 
f profane lan ers and assassins were let loose upon tl 
1 only psalms, | peaceful congregations of reformers; the 
The religion rors intlieted by the popish inquisitors ay 
and even the) retaliation, and the dawning hope of Fra 
e general im- | was forever lost in the unexampled terrors 
with honest its religious wars. 


ity of the zeal The pope gave the signal for a perpetual St 
harmony prevailed | Bartholomew's; Francis obeyed, perhaps 
for the moment | luctantly, the Italian priest; a general crus 
charmed into began against all those flourishing Prot: 
idds Palissy, might be seen, | communities where sanctified labor had | 
inds of work- people walking | born Hesperian fruit. In 1525 Clement VII 
meadows, groves, and fields, | sanctioned or created the French Inquisit 
songs together, or reading to | endowing it with “‘ apostolical authority” to t 
e sacred volumes; young | and condemn heretics. A series of royal e 
ns chanting hymns beneath the | followed, enjoining the public officials to ext 
asant shade; boys, with their teachers, full | pate the reformers; and in every part of F 
of a steadfast purpose to live a noble life. The | it became the favorite pastime for the idl 
countenances of the people, he asserts, | the dissolute to plunder the houses of the H 
the coarse lines of sensuality | guenots, burn their factories, desolate 1 
pt away, and from every face homes by dreadful atrocities, and bind t] 
hone only benevolence and truth, with malevolent exultation to the stake.’ 
The picture of the reformed village, drawn | the command, by the instigation of Cle 
by the honest pen of the gentle artisan, reads | Paul, Julius, Pius, the successors of St. Pet 
like an idyllic dream amidst the dreadful story | every Romanist in France was made an ass: 
the reign of the chivalric Francis ; it seems | sin, every faithful adherent of the pope was en- 
probable than Livy’s narrative | joined to rob or murder an unoffending n 
re of Numa, or Homer's legend | bor. The era of reform, which had lat 
wacians, Yet it was no donbt | seemed so near, vanished before the mal 
true. In many towns and cities of martial | lent interference of the Italians; the comma 
France similar scenes were witnessed. More | of Rome checked the advancing tide of civiliz 
than two thousand churches sprang up in the | tion, sands of plunderers, blasphemers, ra\ 
apparently ungenial soil. The early Hugue- | ishers, murderers obeyed the Holy Father ar 
nots were noted for their austere virtues, their sprang upon the Protestant communities. N 
truthful .s ir love of peace. TI ey lived 
together, : ‘i brotherhood, joined in a 1 The Romish church has always advocated th 
ie : tirpation of heresy, where it can be accomplished \ 
safety to itself. De Castro, De Justa Heret. Pu 
tione, 1547, 119. Jure divino obligantur eos extirpar 
of i\olic noble awakened only distrust. si absque majori incommodo possint. So fides i) 
Phev ht honestv into commerce, and the data servanda non sit. 
‘ 2 2 D’Aubigné, Ref. in Europe, i. 552-557. Fran 
was hired by the clergy to extirpate the Huguenot 
ened their 1emies by a tolerant patience; | See J. Simon, La Liberte de Conscience, p. 128 e¢ seq., 
they strove to convert rather than to destroy; | for the cruelties of the king. 
r G Relations des Ambassadeurs Vénitiens, Doc. Ined. 
Hist. France, i. p. 520. Fu introdotta questa peste | 
ompletes, Recepte Véritable, 108. | Francia, etc. It was a horrible poison the Catholks 
wished to expel. 


common faith, a similar purity of life. Men 
trusted the word of a Huguenot when the oath 


lomesti tues into every home. They soft 
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on 


ut down 


1 childret 


als of 
into the 
written 
inds of men, 
ruck with 
teaching 
church 
less 
dieval 
ifteenth 
he minute 
ie Jew obeyed In 
Dev 


i suffered f 


he was emplo' I iny yea alteration 1 the rituals of Jupiter and Diana. 

erine de Medicis and her child ; wa tit wi ‘ 1 ] 
sent the Bastile 
in prison escaped the stake. 

the events at Saintes, of 
apal persecution, may 

e picture of what 
estant village or town in F 
command of the pope at Rome. 
Chere now began a remarkable contes 


en the Romish church at he Bibl 


1 the printers and tl 


pes. \ ; and when, the same time, the 
ries the Scriptures had _ be hi nin¢ 


‘Ss were 
age, guarded 


ublic 

form as to be 

: A Bible cost as much al d lence seemed the oft- 
estate; the greatest universities, the richest t | l suality and pride. 

ionasteries, could scarcely pw 


a 
Vv. Its language and its doctrines had l t ance; the jle awoke anew the 
en forgot I 


Satisfy the active 


} r 


been fee 


ant legends and monkish v 


ISIONS, 


° -, Doc. Ined 
heresies might have been repressed if Francis } 
Hh more active. Yet it was durir 


> was writing his essay upon **¢ 


r this period that 


ry) } 
1 nis 
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he Scriptures was | dangerous traffic.' He knew that if dete: 
{ for they he must die; he felt that the keen eves of 
ad must quisitors and priests were every where wate} 
Not murder, ing for his coming. Yet, often disguised 
of ribbons and trinkets, he n 
into the castles of the no 
f the working-men, and cautiously ¢ 
his forbidden wares. ‘They were bo R 
with eagerness, and read by noble and peas 
But not seldom the daring missionary was 


nd punished ; his little stock of B 


sustained was dragged forth and burned by rej 
they died ever priests, and the humble Bible-seller was 
Great wars were lf sacrificed, in fearful tortures, to the dre 
sacred volume from 1 deity at Rome. 
Inquisition was in Between the printers and the popes the 


1d was forced upon w began that has never ceased. Tl 


The the printing-press had to the ears of 
sthood an ominous sound. ‘‘We n 
nting,” said an English vicar, 
ed the W hi ai stroy us.”’ The S« rh« ' ne ot Par 


they rejoi iounced the printers in 1534, and burn 
verp, Brug of them within six months, and 
the working-m¢ er of the Rue Saint Jacar 
ind ruin or publishing Luther’ 

1 


perish 


hac seller was burned fo1 


ist the Sorbonne, the connei 
1535, obtained a decree 
a e total suppression of printin 
be put to silence.” A few Robert Stephen was one of 
oie resolution had been ful- nent printers and scholars of th 
irly all perished by famine, | his accurate press at Paris had issue 


ord of Alva. Bibles and Testaments of singular ex¢ 


ro burn Bibles was the favorite employment | and beauty. Sut he was a Huguenot, an 


f zealous Catholics. Wherever they were | the favor and protection of the king and 
found the heretical volumes were destroyed by court could not shield him from the rage of t 
" 


| Sorbonne. It was discovered that in the 1 


active inquisitors, and thousands of Bibles and 
restaments perished in every part of France. | to his Latin Bible of 1545 he had introd 
Yet the fertile press soon renewed the ab heretical doctrines. He was prosecuted | 
uit, and the skillful printers of Germany Fac ulty of Theology, and fled from Fr 
itzerland ured forth an incessant ‘ape the stake. His contemporary, the ] 
French, nd English Bibles, printer, and scholar, Dolet, was burned 
infinite number of tracts and treat- atheism in 1546. Yet the bold printers 
eminent reformers. rhe demand for Protestant Geneva, Germany, and the I 
ould never be sufficiently supplied. Countries detied the rage of popes and ing 
Nuremberg, Mentz, and Strasbourg there | itors, and still poured forth an increasing t 
vas an eager strugg] or Luther’s smallest of Protestant tracts and Bibles. The pl 
pamphlets. Of his e¢ ism one hundred waged a ruthless war upon the antichrist 
thousand were sold. The sheets of his tracts, Rome. It founded the republic of Hollar 
often wet from the press, were hidden under the central fount of modern freedom: it 
the purchasers’ cloaks and passed from shop to formed England and the North. It filled 
} } 


shop. The most hated and the most feared common schools with Bibles and instruct 


of all the agents of reform, in this remarkable nations in the humanizing lessons of histo. 
period, by priest and pope, was the humble col- | From age to age it has never ceased to infl 
Laden with his lit- deadly wounds upon the papacy; until 


port l 
tle pack of Bibles, Testaments, and Protestant length even Italy and Spain have been reset 
treatises, the godly merchant made his way from from the grasp of the Inquisition and the J 
Antwerp or Geneva into the heart « : 
ind beneath the hot summer su rin the De Felice, p. 78. Reading the 
snows of winter pursued with i jg gation uthorized by law is 
: in France, or was so in 1857. 
La Liberte de Conscience, p. 
1IV.: A heretic never repents; i read with instruction. 
ich there is no remedy but fire. 2 A. F. Didot, Paris 
1 Montaigne, Essay on Cruelty: I live in s r good 
ng in examples of this vice; we see nothing in u surn > Pre, ou le Restaurateur des 
more extreme than what we meet tres, p. 296. The French are slowly discovering th 
of their received histories, 
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, and have pro freedom of the | Four or five hundred women a id children, whe 

ress, In the city ne alone, under the | had taken refuge were butchered 

yranny of an | t once; twenty-five women, who had hidden 
ined at the merey of his an re smothered by a fire kindled 

om the dominions of Pius IX, its entrance by the papal legate. 

e, the source of modern civilization, j c-/the night of Sept n r 4. 1587, 

v penalties scarcely le vere than | tion of Protestant a ithered in sect 

imposed by Pius V. as once n private house in the burbs. Many « 


were refined 


In a Cave, we 


gh with new arts and new arms, 
ssful adversary of the Old W orld, 

ter once more defies the ] a faithful pastor Vv we 
» ashes of his martyrs, scattered the wa- | cry, outside the door, of “D 
ters of the Seine or the Sc] 


‘re startled b 


eath to the Luther- 


ans! A wild mob 
gna or of Rome, |} 


( usts surrounded th¢ 
to the prisons of Bol ouse and besiege the terrified wo 
ie d lvocates of a | men, who were 


x 


one by the swords of 

ended them. In the 

"., a8 his | morning the police arre | 
t 


I 
imes of | the gentlemen 
ice of battle. not congregation and 
More than tl 1 ‘less persecu- | the streets to the filthy dungeons of the ( hate- 


iey had neither room to lie or sit 


he whole Hugue 
dragged them through 
. ‘flourishing | let, where tl 
lighted, of holy | down. By the strict law their 
incredible suf- | feited: the y were offered pardon if the 
din ev- | go to mass. 


lives were for 


But not one consented. 
and terrible imprisonment passed away 
tl oT ] ial. Among the 

a 

Wi 


magnanimity, inculeated theories of non 


Fj l rms ji ti the rf lippa de Lunz—a refines 
lefense. Their gentle pastors i rsister red w wenty-two years 
ince. Calvin himself, rigid and sev il 

rged upon them obedience to their mercile 1 ed, ( ised t 
RINGS, He was content to meet 1e i f l execution 
barbarism of the In jtisition with s 

From his strong-hold at Geneva 

is Bible societies, and poured 

stream of reformed literature 


I ince, He cheered t! 


over 


em irty rs wit were nut 
tere exhortations; his Bible-scllers were . é e , 1 ubt all present. 
n every secluded path and by-way, st r ength ¢ , on whic} 
vith fearless faith from congregation to cor 


I 


yu 
I pa and two Huguenot con 
his presses at Geneva were never idle: | 


gation: : ns. ongues had already been cut 
is ** Institutes” were se: ai ] rh ut. t I pa had laid aside her l 

native land. During this pel * sufi we 71 | 

+] 


dl in her best attire. 
he Huguenots continued to increase in 1 


‘aving prison, ‘* Why should not I 
bers, Yet their congregations 


were often going to meet my husband. 
irced to meet in caves and forests, and to chant 


the horrible convulsions of he 
1 subdued tones their sacred songs. lest their ‘iends : lev expired 
persecutors might break in upo 
ind sword. 


amidst the flames, 
t them with fire The execution 
Often the pious assembly was dis gh ier, tore off her outer dress, 
‘overed in its most secret retreat, and men. her her head downward, in the 
women, and children were massacred by ‘de ire ‘ idv been burned off 
Mf priests and brigands. rangled, and her great soul es 
At Meaux, the birth-place of reform, fourteen en. 

persons were burned alive in the marke t-place. Several 

In the south of France two Protestant 
( 


hers of the prisoners were executed. 
their fate now awakened the attention of 
uurope, 


towns, 
vabriéres and Merindol, were razed the Calvin wrote to the survivors a lette: 
| of encouragement; at his entreaty the princes 
¢ 


f Germany interceded for them: the younge! 


ground—every house was destroy 
unottending people were murdered in ( 
. 


present pope begar 


ree press and liberal reforms to h 


ite’ all his promises; and there esoundec 
mment that has shown such ex laimed against them. 
political oppon its as that of 1 


igures from Italy, and Italy 
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the Psalms of David into Fre) | 


verse, and soon the inspired song 
of the Jewish king were chan: 

in every City of tu 

rescunded 

from the cave 

the Huguer 


1) 


tute tor divine we 


Trancis, the 

his son, Henrv IT., succee 
ae l 

verity 


the Huguenots 


dep ived men 


into whose hands now fell the cest 


ulse of ré 


ienots and of fair and progressi 
p 


Touched by the genial im 
leration of poets, 
accompli ALIS: , and gift 
n, such as the world has seldom known, 
accepted, everv the unhappy realm was checked in the moment 
yman Catholic might bx ted into | « ad »y the follies and the crimes of 
the popes, and the Guises. Rome 
synced and overpowere: ieir con y ruled at Paris, and in the peaceful and holy 
broken ities des« d by Palissy and Bezaw 
used a dreadful discord that ended it 
struction. The workman fied from his 
forge or his loom to die upon the batt 
hol | and the poet can 
foreign 1: - 
1alevolent touch, bli 


ance,! 
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Catherine de Medicis led the revelries, comprehensible mystery.! 


shions, and the politi 4 age. ‘ emporaries could penetrate t 
ith had been singularly unfortunar No heart, where no maternal nor friendly 
endly voice, no fond or tender counsels, had ever dwelt, where pity and compassion never 
kened in her cold heart a trace filial ame, which was dead to the sufterings of oth 
iternal love. Her father, Lorenzo « rs, and even to her own, and discove 
id deserved by } ] ret springs that guided her erratic 
her mother was no | I py; vacillation and crime. Yet it is p 
true mystery lay i 
ion. For the co 
id nothing but 
it he Huguenots; 
to the city where she \ rm; the towns rd Cathol 
Florence ud have ex} l the in- | fi 1e sorcerer 
intellect submis 
Her cre | erhaps, the cause 
f her impassiy uelty, She obeved implicitly 
of the stars; she « sulted with awe 
he famous sec Salon, Nostrodamus, whose 
name and writings are still cherished by the 
lovers of ¢ l iD ries, and whose rude 
oracles were freely purchased by the noble and 
the great of his superstitious age. She wore a 


mystic amulet or chain that sti 


ll exists; she 
marriage; and therine came int » | kept around her astrologers and alchemists, and 


of Valois only t e neglected by her | possibly believed that in all her cruelties and 
nd for Diana of Poitiers, anc be con- | crimes she was governed by an overruling f: 
mned by her regal relatives : the penne It is probable that a secret ins inity cloudec 
‘ndant of a race of merchants. active mind of the French Medea. Yet 
r many years she thirty-nine Catherine 1 
the nominal 
she was singula 
complexion, her 
heritance of 
ful form, her han 
r sculptor could 
ers so soft and engaging : vin tl incl ., Catherine lest son, now King 
1 even of her foes, w left her presence | of ance, vas i ble, mindless boy of 
1out being charmed by that graceful courtesy teen, but the acute and brilliant Mary was a 
h had descended to her from Lorenzo the year or two ol le | | 


nificent; few could believe that her placid | men ‘ambi 

tenance concealed the passions, the resent- | dawn of her mournful care 
Jueen of France and Scot! 
; 


us of women. From Lorenzo Catherine claimant of the crown of E 


ts, the unsparing malice of the most am- | ¢ 
| inherited, too, a love for exterior beaut) the most powerful and pros} 
s or form ; a taste for lavish elegance. 1e | men, and in the 
+ at tourneys, and glittered in stately pr accustomed to tat 
ions. From him, perhaps, t 
1 for political intrigue that 
us impulse of her placid nature, an 
1 at times she became a murderess, 
ng in the spectacle of her bleeding victims, or of Francis and 
litated and prepared the corruption, the deg- from the palaces and revels of 
lation, or the death of her own sons. t the barren wilds of 
some ardent Roman Catholic writers 
‘atherine is adorned with all saintly virtues as 
guardian and defender of the church; by Cathol t the ambi 
st historians she is looked upon as an in 1 ° Tl eble kings 


riven by De Saucliéres, Coup d’CEil sur l'Histoire , 
? Ie rn adherents of the pay 
ivinisme en France (1844). This anthor pal : 


» of St. Bartholomew, and exults over the Re- | Vorite aim of the Guises to exter 


ion, 
Vita di Caterina de’ , , Alberi, softens tl 
ortrait of Catherine. A gran figura de Caterina— 
nina intera un’ ep i 
Alberi, ie 
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t the feet of the Roman pon- 
ral massacre of his 
nwver of the Guises was only f 
ir father, Duke Claude, had 

ome up to h court an impoverished 
udventurer, and had died 


the 


leaving enormous 


vealth, corrupt but successful 
areer, were the in 

His dangh- 
His 
son, Duke Francis, ruled over the familv, 
1 the king; 
} 


* Six 


sons 
eritors of his fort power. 
ter was the mother of Mary of Scotland. 

dest 
the court, ar the second, Charles, 


‘ardinal of Lorraine, had engrossed innumerable 

venefices, and was almost the pope of Fra: 
' . age 

nis rare eit vigorous intellee 


nence ar \ 
juen 


smployed with fatal effect in the cau 
secution : his 
the Council of T 


igainst heresy The 


sonorous 


ent a perpetual anathema 


I 
two Guises, 


‘is and the cardinal, were called by 


emporaries ‘‘the butchers ;”? 


nothi 
} 


their savage breasts with such 


Huguen 


vas the custom of the cardinal, after a st: 


real 
spectacle ot ts dving by tor 

linner at his regal palace, to show his guests 
fair array Of martyrs « xecuted for their enter- 
tainment, or sometimes to hang up a tall and 
stalwart reformer in the banqueting chamber 
Such monsters as the Guises, Catherine, 
wv her children have never been produced in any 
form of Christiat ) 


ity except the Roman Catho 


White, Massac 
Duche Guis 


lic, and are the necessary result 
the Romish doctrine of force, 
As if in happy contrast to ( 
erine and Mary, two women of 
gular piety and decorum ruled 
the chiefs of the Huguenots, J, 
d’Albret, Queen of Navarr 
mother of Henry IV., governed 
little kingdom with masculine \ 
expelled the priests and the n 
correspon led with Calvin, and s 
ed at the malice of the pope.! 
Jeanne the Huguenots owed 
best counsels and their final 


for she educated her s 


cess 5 
the valleys of the Pyrenees t 
toil hunger, to feed on 


coarsest food, 


and 
to play barefoot 
the child 
prepare 


self by early deprivations 


bareheaded with 


the villages, and to 
duties of camp and court. H 
descended from his native mi 
tall, strong in mind 
tender-hearted and ber 
lent, the direct « pposite of the t 


ains robust, 
will, 
malicious and degraded kit gs, 
predecessors, who had been m¢ 
ed by the corrupting hand of 
mother, Catherine de Medicis, A 
other pure and courageous won 
Charlotte de Laval, wife of the gr« 
inspired the most eminent of the H] 


guenots with her own heroic zeal. She u 


Congnyv, 


she implored her husband to take up arms 
defense of reform; and when Coligny po 

out to her, with 
dangers and sufferings 


and tender words, 
that fall 
them hoth if he vielded to her advice, 


bear all 


wise 
must 
bly promised to without a murt 
The Huguenot this 
of danger, seemed to emulate the heroism 
Jeanne d’Albret and the wife of Coligny, 
bade their husbands and their sons go fort] 
battle, followed by their blessings and t 
prayers. 

Yet the Huguenots were fearfully outn 
bered. They formed scarcely a twentieth ] 
of the population of France. | 


mothers, in fact, in 


Paris, the ¢ 
city of the realm, was intensely Catholic. 
court and the Guises held in their power 
apital and the government of the nati 
Calvin and the Protestant pastors urged s 
mission upon the persecuted Huguenots, : 
it was with sincere reluctance that Coligny ar 
the chiefs of his party raised at last the star 
ard of a religious warfare. <A terrible atrocity 
suddenly aroused them to action.*?, On Sund 
March 1, 1562, the bells rung for service in t] 
little town of Vassy, in Champagne, and a « 

De Felice, 
puritanic 


Jeanne introduced into Beart 

She was learned, bold, severe, t 
1 an of her 

Even De Sauclicres admits the long patience of t! 

Se soumit, 


most eminent wo age. 


enots. q 1oique avec be aucoup 


ine, a se | = COU 


cette 


isser puni Yet sees in them o1 


turbulente. yup Vil, p. 4. 


secte 








sregation of twelve hundred Hu- 
ryenots had gathered in a large 
irn to cé¢ lebrate their simple wor- 
ip. Duke Francis of Guise rode 


ito the vill: » at the head of a 
irty of soldiers on his way to Par 
i The peal of the Huguenot 
lls enraged the fanatical chief, 
ifter dinner he led out hi 
ldiers to listurb or destroy the 
eful worshipers. ‘They broke 
to the barn; the Huguenots, un 
med, threw stones at the intrud 
rs, and one struck the Duke on 
cheek. He gave orders for a 
general massacre of the Protest- 
ints; men, women, and children 
ere cut down or shot by the mer- 
ess assassins; few escaped un- 
irmed from the dreadful scene; 
the duke, covered with the blood 
f innocence, rode on in triumph 
to Paris. He was received in the 
nost Catholic city as the avenger 
f the church. Surrounded by a 
rd of twelve hundred ge 
back. he en 


“MACK, OD 


iv-gua 


tlemen (?) on hors 
i the city by the St. Denis g 
midst the applause of avast thron; 
f citizens; the streets rang wit 
songs and ballad 
ionor; he was from this time the 


onsecrated leader of the papal 


8 composed in his 


arty; and the priests and bishops trom every 
ulpit celebrated that ‘‘noble lord” who had 
nstigated and guided the massacre of the her 
tics at Vassy. <A year later the duke lay on 
s dying bed, his ambition stilled forever, his 
furious rage quenched in the last agonies; and 
n the varying accounts of his dying hours it is 
at least certain that there rose up before him 
the picture of the pious congregation he had so 
ruthlessly destroved—a memory of the wicked- 
est of all his evil deeds. 
At the news from Vassy the Huguenots rose 
n arms, and for ten years all France was filled 
vith civil discord; the factories were closed, 
the seats of industry sank into decay, and the 
igor of the nation was wasted in a useless war- 
fare; the Duke of Guise, fierce, ambitious, full 
f physical and mental power, fell, in the open- 
ng of the contest which he had begun, by the 
iand of an assassin. His death was charged 
ipon Coligny, who denied the accusation, but 
scarcely condemned the act. The war raged 
with new violence, and the Huguenots repaid, 
vith dreadful retaliations, the savage deeds of 
their foes; frequent truces were made, the na 
tion sighed for peace, and even Catherine her 
self would have consented to grant toleration 
0 reform, would have aided in giving harmony 
ind prosperity to France. But the pope and 
he Italian faction still ruled in the divided na- 
For the massacre at Vassy, see Martin, Hist. France, 
x. p. 110. Les gens du duc commencérent 4 insulte 
les Huguenots, 


THE HUGU 


ENOTS. 





tion, and saw without a sentiment of pity or re 
gret the horrors they had occasioned, the fierce 
passions they had aroused, the holy impulse 
they had stifled forever. They called inces 
santly for the total extermination of the Hu 
guenots;*‘ they lamented every 
ious, denounced every effort t 
ion; they inculcated a merciless cruelty, an 
undving hatred. Paul IV., maddened 
strong wine and the insanity of a corr 
age, had instigated the latest persecutions that 
led to the civil wars of France.? His successors, 
Pius IV. and V., fanned the fires of strife, and 
called incessantly for blood; they aimed the 
assassin’s dagger, or roused the evil passions of 
devout Catholics, by insisting upon the duty of 
repressing heresy by force; nor can there be 
found in history, except, perhaps, among their 
own predecessors, three sovereigns who hav 
so increased the sum of human misery—thres 
potentates, in any age, who have less deserved 
the name of Christians. 

The teachings of the popes and the violence 
of the Catholic faction led to the massaere 


of St. Bartholomew.* Catherine de Medicis, 


weary of incessant civil war, 


by her malignant star, had resolved to 


rine, April 13, 1569, urged the cor 
plete extirpation of the Huguenots. He pressed Charl 
March 28, 1569, to destroy them. Yet to Platina 
Pont., this barbarian is a model of piety, p. 390. 
Ranke notices Paul's indulgence in wine 
De Felice, p. 167. 


1, perhaps, 


eee 
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had ever shrunk from with disdain 
It would have been well for th; 
austere queen had she still repelle 
the advances of her rival. But 
Jeanne seems to have vielded to 
the arts of Catherine, and t have 

lieved that some trace of womar 

tenderness lingered in the breast 
of the new Medea. She consente 
for the sake of the oppressed Hy 
guenots, to sutler her son to marry 
the child of the house of Valoi . al d 
ventured to come up to Paris, tl 
citadel of her foes. Her death si 
llowe d. Whether yn 


filled with sorrows and doubts } 
weighed her down, sudden dis¢ 
or secret pr ison, the annal 
period could not determine, | 
among the Huguenots, shocked 
the suddenness of their loss, arc 
a dark suspicion that their fa 
queen had died by the Itali: 
of Catherine. It was said that 
mother of the expected b 
poisoned the mother of the bri 
groom by presenting her with a p: 
of pe rfumed gloves, prepared Witl 
deadly powder ; it was believed that 
the austere and spotless Queen 
Navarre had been lured into t} 
circean circle of the French court 
» Guises, and the Paris to be made way with the more securely. Y« 
on of all those emi-| Jeanne d’Albret died, as she had lived, a ster 
s who had so long de-| reformer, an example, and a warning. ‘T! 
Catholic foes. Within | corrupt ladies of Catherine’s court, who visite 
east had been matured) her in her last hours, saw with wonder that 
icy for drawing into her| the courageous queen needed none of the cus 
enots, and the les tomary cerem(¢ nies of the pa} al church. SI 
‘hool of Mac-! asked only the prayers of the Huguenot past: 


iatchless pow and the simple rites of the apostolic faith 


, to believe that St. Meantime Paris was filled with a throng of 
“li j 


ted;' it seems | the bravest and noblest of the reformers, w] 

aching horror; had been lured into the centre of their foes 

the Catholics | Coligny, loyal, and trusting the word of 1] 

vacification had | king, rode boldly into the fatal snare. Wis 

xd to Jeanne | and faithful friends had warned him of his im 

complete | prudence; a devoted peasant woman clung t 

parties by marrying her | his horse’s rein and begged him not to trust t 
rguerite with young Henry of Na he deceivers; but no entreaties nor warnings 

rine’'s son, Charles [X., consented | could shake his resolution. He was followe 
l it in spite of the op-| by his companions in arms, the heroes of many 
», and in the summer of 1572 | a brilliant contest. But it was noticed that as 

ng was celebrated at Paris | the Huguenots entered the city no cheer of re 
1 boundless ostentation. onciliation arose from the bigoted citizens; 
nry of Navarre, at nineteen, frank, | that the streets were filled with menacing 
tin faith if not in practice, | throngs: that every eye was averted in hatred 
mother, Jeanne, Queen | and gloom.* Henry of Navarre and his cousin, 
iarried to the daughter of | the Prince of Condé, came to Paris in the first 
to mingle with a society | days of Angust, and were lodged in the palac¢ 

se profligacy and corruption she el 
rite, p. 24. 
Most modern wt have abandoned the theory | ., i. p. 21-80. 
of premeditation ; but the proof is strong on the othe The Catholic writers deny premeditation, on the 
See ¢ ble and lear irticle in the North Brit-| testimony of Anjou, Marguerite, and Tavannes. Se¢ 
t. B r, 1869; and Mar-'| De Saucliéres, p. 236. But Sorbon, the king's confessor 
te 


r , Salvi 1 Michiel. 





if the Louvre. Coligny and _ his 

followers occupied an inn or hotel 
a 

the King, 


IX., Catherine, and the 


Guise, 


m the street of Bresse ; 
Charles 
voung Duke of received 


ir victims with eager civility, 
nd Charles welcomed Coligny al 
t as a father. ‘The city rang 


with revelry; the young princes, 
Henry, Condé, the Dukes of Anjou 
nd Alencon, and Charles IX., 
ne ter 1 


joined with ardor in the revels and 


sports; and Catherine, surrounded 
by a corrupt train of beautiful wo- 
men, inspired the dreadful hilarity. 
Paris, in the sixteenth century, 
possessed few of those attractior 
that have made it in the nineteent! 
he most magnificent of cities.' It 
was renowned chiefly for its nar- 
row and filthy streets, unpaved or 
lighted, the perpetual haunt of fe- 
ver or plague; for its sordid and 
iften starving population; and for 
the fierce superstition of its monks 
wiests. Several grand hotels 
amidst its 
the new pal- 


fortress, arose 

meaner dwellings ; 

ace of the Louvre, lately built by 

Francis I., was the of 

the court;? but the Tuileries was 
the Palais R val did not 

walls, pierced by lofty 


city 


residence 


vet 


t 
unfinished, and 
| 


and high 


@XIst 3 


shut 


gates, 


in the medieval from the free 


of the surrounding plains.? Yet in the 
of 1572 filled 
brilliant throngs come up to witness the mar- 
riage of Henry and Marguerite, of the Protest 


air 
hot 
summer its streets were with 


ant and the Catholic, and every eye was fixed 
with curiosity and expectation upon the prepa 
rations for the splendid ceremony. Henry, the 
generous son of the mountains, was already re 
nowned for his courage and his manly vigor ; 
Marguerite was known only as the child of the 
corrupt Catherine. Her life had been passed 
in ceaseless terror under the iron sway of her 
mother, the enmity of her brother of Anjou, and 
the doubtful favor of Charles. Yet she had wit 
and talent, a pleasing manner, a graceful per- 


son, a natural duplicity encouraged by her early 
training; and few of the virtues of her name- 
sake, the elder and purer Marguerite, had de 
scended to her luckless grandniece. But the 
young pair were still in the bloom of youth 
when all Paris attended their nuptials. 

The 
of August, beneath a 
in front of the church 


wedding was celebrated on the IS8tl 
lion richly adorned, 


of Notre Dame. It was 


performed with neither Protestant nor Catholic 
t 


pay 


rites, Henrv, attended by the king, Charles 


IX., and the two royal dukes, all dressed alike 


Paris Guide, p. 557, La Palais du Louvre. 

Yet we could scarcely call the Louvre a sanctuary, 
with De Lasteyrie. C’est un sanctuaire, p. 557 

Paris Guide, p. 560. ‘ 


and 
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wed 


ious colors, 


king led in his 


velvet, embroidered 


nobles, attired 


platform ; the who was 


sister, 


robed in violet with the 


tering with 


lilies of France and glit g with pearls and 


diamonds. Catherine de Medicis followed, sur 


rounded by a fair, frail circle of maids of honor. 
A bright summer sun shone on the gay pas 

and gleamed over the towers of Notre Dame. 
The ceremony was performed by the 
Bourbon; 


bride left 


Cardinal 
ut No sooner was it ended than 
her husband to witness mass in 
cathedral, while Henry turned sternly away from 
il rite. 


the unscriptu In the evening a grand 


entertainment was given in the Louvre; mask 


ers and royal and n revelers filled its wide 
saloons, and for several days afterward Paris 
was a scene of strange merriment, and of feasts 
on which the wiser Huguenots 
looked with grave disdain.* 

But the dreadful day was near when the se 
cret purpose of the wild revels was to be per 
fectly fulfilled. The week which 


with the wedding-feast and the carousal was to 


and tourneys, Uj 


had opened 
close in more than funereal gloom. Charlesand 
Catherine had constantly assured the pope that 
} * } ‘ . . 1 
the marriage was only designed to ins 

of the 
ent to the governor of Lyons to allow no cou- 


ss on to Rome until the 24th of Au- 


destruction Huguenots. Orders were 


riers to pa 
Marguerite, Mcemoires, Guessard, editeur, p. 25-27, 
has described with minuteness the splendor of her dress 


and of the pageant. 
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news 
should 


rat the same moment,! 


assacre 
conscious of danger, still remained 
» 22d, they were star 

the first deed of 
\ Ollg order of the 
gy Duk 


ce was borne back to 
inn wounded, though not 


mortally, amidst 
of his companions and the secret joy 
1ot days of August, amidst 
ie admiral lay on 

his bravest follow 

a Visit from 


ers 1n al ‘ >was surprised by 
the king, whe to express his sympathy 
for his sufferin; nd—his rage at his treach 
erous foe. 


t with him came also Catherine, 


the 
equally grieved, but 


over the wounded Coligny, and 


parently 


Anjou, ay 

nly 
tt ared 
mightesuccee 


nthe 1 


spies upon the impulsive king. 
that the 
d in aw: 


; wise and good Coligny 
kening the better element 
iture of the unhappy Charles. 

From this moment a gloom settled upon the 
rowded city, and its Catholic people, no doubt, 
On 
Saturday, the 23d, the Huguenots could scarce- 


They 


telt that the hour of vengeance drew near, ? 


Vv go into 


the streets without danger. 


gathered around the bedside of Coligny, or in | 


the chamber of Henry of Navarre, but seem nev- 


This letter seems of itself 


Martin, Hist. Fran., x. 
r emeditation. 


2 Le Tocsin contre les Autheurs, ete., Archi 


ses ser., VOl. vii. p. 42- 


er to have thought 


breathed out threats ag lst hi 


ssassin, Guise; yet they still trust 

ed to the professions of Catherin 
the word of the king. Ni 
Charles to have bi 

altogether resolute in his hon 
He 


was 


and 
aoes seem 
design. 
bled, 


shed. 


wavered, he tren 
he ary of blo 


His feeble, imperfect int 


we 


lect seems still to have ti 


his friend Coligny for support, a 
Catherine saw wit 


that 


S t 
ecret 1 


some traits of hun anity ; 
softness still lingered in the bre 
she had striven to make as « 
and malevolent as her own.! 
he August night 


sank down over Paris, and u 


uy 


of the 23 


its narrow streets and gloomy lan 
istrange stillness rested, The « 
izens awaited in silence the sign: 


of the Huguenot 
and the perfect fi lfillment of the 


for the massacre 
constant injunctions from Rom 
Catholic, every Parisiat 
that the popes had 
ceased to inculcate a general d 
struction the 


body-guard had been sta 


Every 


knew neve 


of heretics. I} 
king's 
tioned under arms in the city; th 
citizens were ] rovided with weay 
the houses of the Hug 


uide the murderers to the 


ons at the public cost; 
nots were marked to g 
cross to distinguish them fro: 
But while all was still with 


in a retired chamber of the Louvre a scene « 


doors: the Catholic assassins were en ined 
wear a white 


their victims. 


human passion and wickedness was exhibit 

such as can searcely be paralleled in history. A 
*was urging her half-insane son to an un- 

d of crime. 


raled de Ss he sitated t 


give the tinal order. Soon after midnight Cathe- 
rine had risen, perhaps from sleep, and gone t 
the king’s chamber. She found Charles irreso 
lute, and excited by a terrible mental struggle 
He was probably insane. At one moment hi 
cried out that he would call upon the Hugue 
nots to protect life; at another he over 
whelmed with reproaches his brother Anjou 
whom he hated and feared, and who had now 


entered the room, 


his 


The other members of the 
guilty council—Guise, Nevers, and their asso 
ciates—followed and gathered around the king 
He still paced the room with rapid steps, inca 
pable of decision. 3ut Catherine, roused to a 
fierce rage, her voice filled with sinister mean 
ing, told Charles that it was too late to recede, 
The king, 
still scarcely twenty-two years old, aceustome 

from infancy to tremble before his mother’s 
glance, his mind enfeebled by dissipation and 


and that the order must be given. 


White, Mass., p. 396. 


* Marguerite, Memoires, p. 29, describes Charles as 
tres-prudent, et qui avoit esté toujours tres-obeissant 


la royne ma mere, et prin 


> tres-Catholique, p. 31. 
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‘ 
| 
\ 

LLiic= 

T 
res 
t | 
eu ASSASSINATION OF OCOLIGNY. 
si rime, conscious that if he disobeyed that men- | in the still Sabbath morning as he led a party 
A ng tone his own life was not safe, and that | of soldier ie admiral’s quarters. Cathe 
ee atherine might remove him by her secret arts | rine, Ch onspirators, terri 
nis tg place her favorite Anjou on his throne,’ ina | fied ¢ vhat y had done, kept closely to 
kit 6 iden access of terror or of frenzy, gave the ge ther, cathered at ¢ low overlooking 
~ il command. From this moment all that the Tennis Court. ‘‘ We were smitten,” says 
i to as gentle in his nature died forever, and he Anjou, ‘‘ with terror and foreboding.” 

= ame the chief promoter of the general mas- | erine, it is said, even sent to recall Guise; bu 
2p re, the active instrument in the hands of un- | he replied, “It is too late.” Coligny had been 
king ring Rome. stabbed in his bed-chamber, and his body thrown 
eer Guise at once went swiftly from the room to | out of the window into the court below. Many 
ther's gin the labor of death by the murder of Co- | Huguenots perished with him. The death ofthe 
n ane 


ny.* The clash of his horse’s hoofs resounded 


Henri de Valois, par De Noailles, p. 1, 2, 
scribes the endless schemes of Catherine to make 
yu a king. 

Martin, Hist. 


An- 





164-167. 


Fran., x. 567. De Felice, 


chief of the reformers roused the conspirators 
to new energy, and Catherine gave orders that 


Sully, Mem., i. 25. 
} 


rought it to Catherine. 


They cut off Coligny’s head, and 
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ssacre s arr be 
appointed hour. Ln clock 
St. Germain l’Auxerrois 
Paris.' Its ominous peal 
such as the earth had 
A clang of bells re- 
“from and belfry, the ad- 
rents of the pope seized their arms, rushed 
he houses of the Huguenots, and murdered 
y inmate, from the sleeping infant to the 
haired grandsire and the helpless maid. 
city had been suddenly illuminated, and 
‘atholic 


r the general ma 
before the 

church 
silent 


of 
ounded over 
oke an awful clamor, 
before. 


tower 


er witnessed 


every 


gray 
The 
from every ¢ house the blaze of torches 
lighted up the labor of death. Beneath their 
rays were seen women unsexed, and children 
unnatural malice, torturing 
h strange malignity the dying 

It is impossible, indeed, 
over 


idowed with an 
ind treating wit 
ind the dead. 
narrate the details of this awful event, 

ich Catholic and priests rejoiced, 
for which the infallible pope at Rome 
publie thanks to God. 

Within the palace of the Louvre itself, where 
i few 


festivity, 


to 
kings 


gave 


with 
and 


days before every saloon had rung 
and mask and da 
throngs of gallant knights and maidens had 
greeted the nuptials of Henry and Marguerite, 
groans of the dying Huguenots, 
d the shrieks of the terrified queen.?_ In the 
Marguerite had been driven by her en- 
a mother from her presence and from the 
r Claude, who would |} 


where nce 


now echoed the 


ning 
ra 
arms of her sist« have de- 
trained her, and was forced to go trembling to 
the apartment of her husband, lest her absence 
might suspic She lav awake all 
night, filled with a sense of impending danger ; 
she pretends that she knew nothing of the ap 
Henry’s filled 
who passed the 
the 
To- 


in company 


excite ion, 


proaching event. rooms were 


with his companions in arms, 
in uttering vain threats 


and } 


against 
planning projects of revenge 
morning all went out 
the king; and Marguerite, 
watching, sank into a brief slumber. 
without of ‘* Navarre! 
at the door.? 
and 
ished into the room, 
He 


screamed 


ward they 


with weary with 
roused by 
Navarre ! 


thrown 


loud ery 


“and a knocking It was 
‘ ‘ ; 

open, a man wounded bleeding, 
pursued by four soldiers, rm 
and threw his the 


She 


around 
for life. 


arms queen. 


clung to her, begging 


in her terror; the captain of the guard 
and off the soldiers, and 
Huguenot was allowed to hide himself in her 
fled hastily across the halls 
and, 
had so 


came in 


the wounded 


hai 
drove 
closet, 

of the Lo 


re t as she 
amidst 


lately 


wedding 


* sister's room, 
that 
ind revels of her 
‘r Huguenot pierced by 
the spear of his pursuer, and heard 
of the general massacre. 


passed the scene 


rung with the m: 


isks ¢ 


night, she saw anothe 
the clamor 


Faint and trembling, 


Le Tocsin, Archives Curieuses, 1* ser., vol. vii. p- 
54. Toute la ville fut en un instant toute remplie 
? rts > sexe et age. 

‘ H Marguerite de Va 
‘editear , p. 52. Marguerite 

r personal de tails. 
ruerite, p. 34 


I tree par. M. F. 

Guessard, narrative may 

be relied on fc 
3 Mem. Marg 


and | 


| rode 


| One 


She was | 


de 
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she went to ar mother 
herself at their feet, and begged the lives , 
two of her husband’s retainers. 

Meantime, when Henry of Navarre had |e; 
his room in the morning, he had been arrest; 
and carried to the king’s chamber ; 


and the king, thy 


but of 
throng of Huguenots who had attended hin 
the night only afew escaped. Each man, as } 
passed out into the court, between two ling 
Swiss guards, was stabbed without mercy. 
hundred of the noblest and purest refort 
of France lay piled in a huge heap before + 
windows of the Louvre; Charles IX., ( 
rine, and her infamous train of maids of hi 
inspected and derided them as they lay d 
All through that fearful Sabbath day, the fi 
of St. Bartholomew, and for two succee 
days, the murders went on; the whole city 
in arms; every hat or cap was marked w 
white cross, and every Catholic was conv: 
into an assassin.? Charles, a raging Inna 
through the streets laughing and je 
the fallen; the streets were fille “a 
corpses ; the Seine was turned to blood ; 1 
Catholics grew rich by the plunder of the 
guenots ; and it was believed that the king 
Anjou, shared the spoils of 
lent merchants and skillful goldsmiths. 
papal nuncio, Salviati, overjoyed at the s 
tacle, wrote to the pope that nothing was t: 
seen in the streets but white crosses, produ 
a fine effect ; he did not see the heaps of d 
nor the scenes of inexpiable crime. Cha 
IX, Tuguenots from his | 
room window. ‘The rage of the murderers 
chiefly turned against women and _ infants 
man threw two little children into 

from a basket; another infant 
dragged through the streets by a cord 
around its neck by a throng of Catholic 
dren; a the face of the 
who had seized it, and played with his be 
but the monster stabbed the child, and, 
an oath, threw it into the Seine. 

For three days the massacre continued wi 
excessive atrocities; a month later Hugu 
were still being murdered in Paris. It is< 
pute d that several thousand persons peris| { 
that city alone. Inevery part of the kingd 
by the king, an effort was made t 
() 


over 


his brothe r, 


shot at the flying 


Seine 


babe smiled in 


orders of 
exterminate the Huguenots; and Lyons, 
Bordeaux, and all the provincial toy 
ran with blood. Four thousand reformers : 
been killed in Lyons. At Bor- 
deaux, Auger, the most eloquent of the Jest 
preachers, employed all his powers in urging 
work slaughter. ‘*Who,” he 
‘executed the judgments at Par 
The angel of the Lord. And who will exe 
them in Bordeaux? The angel of the Lord, 
however man may try to him!” The 


} 
icans, 


said to have 


the of cried, 


divine 


resist 


Le Tocsin, a contemporary account, describ 
poor shoemakers and tailors died for their fait 


women and children were thrown into the Seine, p- 
57. The particulars can not be repeated. 


2 Le Tocsin, p. 54-57. 
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number of the 


slain throughout France has 


estimated at from ten to 


been variously f one 


hundred thousand. History has 1 


1 
iffer to this religious massacre ey 


) parallel to 
en in its most 
barbarous periods. 

The pope, Gregory XITI., received the news 
fate of the Huguenots with 
ed joy. The wish of his hi 
tied, and IX. was 


mn. Rome rang with rejoicings. 


f the 


unbound 

art had been grat- 

his favorite 
The 

f the castle of St. Angelo gave forth a jo 


In 
salute 5 


Charles now 


; the bells rang from every tower; bon 
fires blazed thronghout the night; and Greg 
ry, attended by his cardinals and priests, led 
the magnificent proce ssion to the church of St. 
Le Tocsin, p. 76. Louant Dien 
nent & la papauté une si bonne et heureuse 
setait présentée. 
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qu’é son advené- 


nouvelles 


the Ca 
Duke of Guise, 


the avyit 


where Lorraine, the 
chanted a JT 
g host in France 
; court of Rome. A 
medal was struck to commemorate 


Louis, 
brother of the 
Deum. The cry ¢ f 
was gentle harmony to the 
the glorious 
massacre; a pe which still exists in the 
Vatican, was painted by Va 


the chief events of St. 


ture, 
sari, representing 
The 
to show his gratitude to Charles 

conduct, sent him the golden 
the pulpits of Ron 


celebrated Charl = >. 


Bartholomew. 


and from e eloquent 


ers itherine, and 


Guises as the new founders of the papal 
church.' 

remen who had chiefly auffered 
by the massacre. At aux une grand nombre d’arti- 
joined with general 
robbery. See Alberi, Vita Cat. Med., p. 147. 


It was the workin 


sans suffered. The murders were 





But from every Protestant land one ery of 
reproach and detestation arose against those 
royal murderers and assassins who had covered 
with infamy their country, and even their age. 
The intelligent were affrighted at a barbarity 
that seemed worthy only of an Attila or an 
Alaric; the humane and the good looked upon 
the massacre in France as something portentous 
and almost incredible. Clothed in mourning, 
with every eye averted in gloom and aversion, 
the English court and its Protestant queen re- 
ceived the French embassador, La Mothe Féne 
lon, after the intelligence of the fatal event; 
and the envoy himself, touched with shame, 
confessed that he blushed for his country. The 
mild Emperor of Germany, Maximilian IL., la- 
mented that his son-in-law, Charles IX., hac 
incurred such an overwhelming load of guilt. 
The Protestant powers ot the North joined in 
Philip II., of 
Spain, alone laughed aloud—for the only time, 
it is said—when he heard how well Catherine 
had performed her task. Yet Catherine herself 
soon found that her bloody deed was only inju- 


the general condemnation. 


rious to herself. She hated the Gnises, she fear- 
ed Philip fi... she de spised the pope, but to them 
alone could she now look for support and coun- 
New dangers thickened around her. 
The Huguenots, enraged at the massacre, rose 


tenance. 


once more in arms; the sympathy of England 
encouraged the revolt; Catherine endeavored 
to excuse or explain her share in the massacre, 
and discovered that she had committed a great 
crime in vain,' 

But upon the feeble intellect of her unhappy 
son the effect of the dreadful deed he had wit- 
nessed and directed was fatal. The fierce ex- 
citement had scarcely passed away when his 
health began to decline. His mind was torn 
by remorse and terror; his conscience never 
slept. Around him in the air he heard strange 
noises like the voices of the dying Huguenots. 
The ghosts of the murdered stood by his bed- 
side; his room seemed sutfused with blood. 
His nurse, who had reared him when an infant, 
was a Huguenot, and now watched over him as 
he was dying. ‘Oh, nurse,” he cried to her, 
amidst sobs and tears, *‘ what shall do? Iam 
lost! I am lost!’ She tried to soothe him 
with the hope that repentance and a Saviour’s 
righteousness might save his guilty soul. Cath- 
erine came to him soon after with the good 
news of the capture of one of her enemies. 
** Madame,” he said, *‘ such things concern me 
He received the last 
rites of the Roman church, and died soon after. 
Catherine’s favorite son, the Duke of Anjou, for 
whom she had plotted and schemed with inces- 


no longer; I am dying.” 


sant labors, now became king, and it was be- 

lieved that the miserable Charles had been car 

ried off by poison administered by his mother. 
Catherine ‘ied, her son was assassinated, her 


Alberi, p. 882. She makes Charles IX. declare that 
it was a political conspiracy that produced the massa- 
re; to Philip II. she wrote on the 29th of August, 
thanking God for his mercy. 
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guilty race faded from the earth, and Henry of 
Navarre became King of France. In 1598 the 
Edict of Nantes gave peace to the Huguenots, 
and once more a period of progress and reti m 
opened upon the prosperous realm. In 
opening of the seventeenth century there was 
still hope for France. Vigorous, energetic, act 
ive, intellectual, the Huguenot element ll 
nation began rapidly to sweep away the bar! 
rism of the age. The reformers were ey 
where active. ‘They inculcated industry, ar 
soon in every part of France grew up flou 
ing manufactures and a valuable trade.! ‘J 
moral vigor of the people was renewed; | 
esty, purity, and mental culture supplanted t 
barren dreams of chivalry and the corrupt 
and indolence of the Catholic rule. Gre 
Protestant churches were erected, in whic! 
immense congregations listened to their accom 
plished preachers and heard lessons of virtu 
and self-restraint. To be as ‘‘ honest as a Hu 
To be it dus 
trious, frugal, generous, sincere, was discovered 
to be far better than to be a Condé or a Mont- 
morency. The period of progress continu 
long after the death of Henry IV., and ey 
Richelieu, who crushed the Huguenots fore, 
as a political party, never sought to extirpi 
them wholly. In the dawn of the reign ot 
Louis XIV. the nation still advanced under t! 
influence of Huguenot principles, and the m« 


guenot” was a common proverb. 


eminent men of the age belonged to the party 
of reform. The wise Colbert was a Huguenot 
the poets, orators, and authors of the day 
flected the vigor of the new movement; 1 
Protestant schools and colleges inspired wit 
new life the fading intellect of France. 

Then once more the tyrannical hand of Rom 
was stretched forth to crush the rising impuls 
of reform. But it was now the disciples of 
Loyola and Lainez that aroused the last gr 
persecution of the Huguenots. Louis XIV., in 
the latter period of his reign, guided by the 
counsels of the Chancellor Le Tellier and t! 
Jesuit Pere La Chaise, resolved to win the fa 
vor of heaven by a complete destruction of t 
heretics. Madame De Maintenon, herself on 
a Huguenot, confirmed the malevolence of thi 
king, and grew rich by the plunder of the re- 
Slowly the cloud of ruin gathered 
around all those fair and prosperous communi 


formers. 


ties that had sprung up under the influen 

of the new faith. The Huguenots foresaw 
with hopeless alarm their own final destruc- 
tion. They held in their hands the commerce, 
manufactures, and the wealth of the nation; 
but they were comparatively few in numbers, 
and had no longer any hope of resistance. Their 
churches were torn down; their printing ress 
es were silenced ; they were forbidden to sing 


1 Smiles, The Huguenots, p. 180. The Huguenots 


+ manufactured silk, velvet, pa- 
per, and a great number of other articles. See Weiss, 
Hist. of the French Protestant Refugees, p. 27. 
2 Smiles, p. 135. Colbert was honest, and died poor. 
3 Martin, Hist. Fran., xiv. p. 667 et seg. Stephens. 


were excellent farmers ; 
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psalms on land or water: were only allowed to 


bury their dead at night or at d iybreak, and 
were oppressed by all the malicious devices of 
the Jesuit fathers. Yet they submitted patient 
to ‘ 


ives 


ly, and still hoy 
enemies by holy 


soften the ri 
and Ci 


mortal dis¢ 


ed 
| 


Stricken 

lellier, 

to revoke the Edict of 

the He ig 

had once more awakened the fires of persecu 
Louis XIV. obeyed the c 


the Jesuits, and repealed (1685 


by a ‘ase, 
from his bed ot death, pray 
Nantes 


Huguenots.! died rej 


tion. 


toleration that had alone given hope to France. 
A wide scene of horror spread over the flourish 
ng realm. 


Every Huguenot dwelling was in 
vaded by 


fierce dragoons,* the missionaries of 
the persecuting king; the wealth and rich prod 
icts of the industrious reformers were snatched 
from them by the indolent and envious Catho- 
lics ; the manufactories were deserted, flourish 
ing cities sank into ruin, and such crimes were 
perpetrated by the Savage soldiers of Louis as 
can only be paralleled in the var 


tions instigated by the popes of Rome. \¥ 


lous persecu- 
et the 


King 


and his courtiers found only a cruel joy ir 
the sufferings of the people. Even literature, 


the faded product of the corrupt age, celebrated 


Louis as the destroyer of | and the in- 


eresy ; 
famous band of gifted preachers who adorn and 
period of 


idoring the wisdom of their maste 1 


disgrace this human woe united in 


the 
Bossuet 


ty of the Jesuits. elo- 


juence and singular inhumanity, triumphed in 
the horrors of persecution ; Massill 
the praises of the pitiless Louis ; 


n repeated 
Fléchier, the 
lin the dread 


Bourdaloue was sent to preach 


pride of the Romish pulpit, exulte 
ful massacres ; 
n the bleeding and desolate provinces, and 
obeyed without and the whole 


Catholic priesthood were implicated in the fear- 


remonstrance ; 


ful crimes of that fatal period.* Th ise, the 
good, the gentle Huguenots became the prey 
of the vile, the cruel, and the proud. 

Nothing is more remarkable in history than 
the constant hostility the church of Rome has 
uways shown toward the working-classes—the 
fatal result of Catholic influence upon industry 
ind thrift. Ghent, Bruges, and Antwerp, un- 
der the rule of Alva and the Jesuits,‘ 
commerce and manufactures sink forever, 


saw their 
and 


Sismondi, xxv. p. 514. 

2 Les dragons été de trés bons missionnaires, wrote 
Madame De Maintenon, Sismondi, xxv. p. and 
she bought up at a low price the estates of the exiled 
Huguenots. 

Hist. Fanat., 1692, par M. De Brueys; 
rieuses, vol. ii. p. 318. Bossuet, Oraison funcbre de 
Michel le Tellier, p. 33% Fléchier boasted that Le 
Tellier had given the last blow to the dying sect. Ora- 
ison funécbre de M. le Tellier, 1686, p. 354. The inhu- 
manity of Massillon, Bourdaloue, Bossuet, § 
chier makes them responsible for the horrors of the 
dragonnades. Eminent in eloquence, in cruelty they 
were still barbarians. F 
the persecution. 
persecutor. 

* See Relation d’Antoine Tiepolo, p. 143. They had 
revolted to save their commerce and industry. 


r 


Archives Cu- 


nelon alone protested against 


Racine ventured to assail covertly the 


their laboring-classes fly to Amsterdam and 
Leyden. Spain and Italy, under the destruct- 
ive activity of the popes and the Inquisition, 
were 


soon reduced 


from the highest prosperity 
to a low rank in commerce and trade. 
of mor and 


borers, and industry was extirpated to maintain 


ie corrupted 


Swarms 
iks 


nuns took the place of honest la- 


It was only when En- 


‘atholie that it began to 


and in energy; it was 
rown off the papal rule 
he or a Schiller, and in 
where 
In Cath- 
empty pride 
Ireland 
A Catholic 


is always noted for its 


traveler is every 
issimilarity. 
Ireland al 


1 ; 
Olle iS Sl nh al CAN 


ay, 
In 


progress, 


and idle superstition, Protestant 


and 
canton of Switzerland 


all is life, energy, 


degraded laboring-class, their 
The Protestant 


the traits of advance. 


indolence and 
cantons abound in all 
The Romagna and the 
long as they remained under 


vice, 


papal states, so 
the rule of the popes, were the centres of sloth, im- 
providence, and crime, and brigands ruled over 
desolate fields that might have glowed with 
abundant In France, under Louis 
XIV., the whole energy of the Jesuits and the 
king 
classes, and their vigorous efforts were followed 
I 


by a signal success. 


harvests. 
was directed to the ruin of the laboring- 


Seldom has so dreadful a 
revulsion fallen upon the industrial population 
of any nation. It was as if the factories of 
Lowell or Manchester were suddenly closed, 
and half their population murdered or sent 
into exile; as if every Protestant were driven 
from New York, and every warehouse plun- 
dered in Boston. Hundreds of factories were 
destroyed, many villages were deserted, many 
large towns half depopulated, and great dis- 
tricts of the land in France became 
once more a wilderness." At Tours, of forty 
thousand persons employed in the silk manu- 


richest 


facture scarcely four thousand remained ; the 
population of Nantes was reduced one-half; it 
is estimated? that one hundred thousand per- 
sons perished in Languedoc alone, one-tenth of 
them by fire, strangulation, orthe rack! Such 
was the victory of the faith over which Massil- 
lon, Bossuet, and Bourdaloue broke forth into 
loud applause; for which they celebrated the 
miserable king, with whose vices they were 
perfectly familiar, as the restorer of the church. 
** Let our acclamations ascend to heaven,” said 
Bossuet, “let us greet this new Constantine, 
this exterminator of the heretics, and say, ‘ King 
of Heaven, preserve the king of earth.’” ‘‘ At 
the first blow dealt by the great Louis,” cried 
Massillon over the general massacre, “‘ heresy 
falls, disappears, and bears its malice and its 
bitterness to foreign lands.”* 

Rome and the pope, too, were eloquent in 





1 Smiles, Huguenots, p. 169. Weiss, i. 116. 
2 By Boulainvers, De Felice, p. 340. 
I have abridged the eloquence of the two inhuman 
preachers. La Liberté de Conscience, J. Simon, p. 186, 
ventures to mention their disgrace. 
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congratulation over the ruin of 
France. Te LD 


cessions moved trom sh 


the working 
1 " { 


Classes ¢ 


addressed a 
praises. rhe 
in the slaughter of the 


givings were offered 


struck to commemorat 


brazen statue | I 


lle, 


asserter 


Was ¢ 


with a br 
] 


of t 


church. 
down and 
against the 

There n 
annals that wor 
devotion, the } f 
France.2. The pure, the 


noble, the wealthy or the poor, animated by a 


guenots from 


wise, the good, the 


common resolution to preserve their faith at 
the cost of all thev held dear, resolved 

"land 
of From every 
part of France, in mournful processions, in se 


to aban- 


don their and throw themselves 


upon the 


native 
chat ity 


strangers, 


cret, by night, in strange disg and i 


ises, 
ful sufferings and dangers, a vast throng of men, 
women, children, made their way to the front 
iers. 
offers 
them to accept the Romish creed. 


No severity could restrain them; n 
of emolument or favors could ind: 
his priestly advisers dispatched the fierce 
goons in pursuit of the fugitives, and fill 
galleys and the prisons with their helpless cap 
tives. The unparalleled enormities infli 
upon the flying Huguenots can searcely be de 


Yet still the 


Powerful 


scribed in history. wonderful 


flight went on. 


nobles, the 
of great estates, left their ancestral homes, and 
through a thousand dangers escaped im] 
Switzerland. F 
customed 

the ci 

ot and 
thought themselves happy if, clambering over 


over- 
ished to Germany and ir and 
gentle women, a 
au and 
the 


luxury of the chate 


disguised, often in midst winter, 


the snow-clad hills, and wandering throt 
wild forest of Ardennes, they could at last reach, 
with broken health and exhausted resources, a 
shelter in the free cities of Holland. 


igh the 


Two young 
ladies of Bergerac, disguised as boys, set out 
on the perilous journey. It was winter; yet 
of Ar- 


dennes, on foot, and with wonderful constancy 


they plunged bravely into the forest 


pressed on beneath the dripping trees, along 
the woodland roads, oppressed by hunger, cold, 
privation; and for thirty leagues joyfully pur- 
sued their dangerous way. Their constancy 


never wavere they were sustained by the 


hope of approaching freedom. But the guards 


seized them as they approached the frontier 


Weiss, i. 125. 

2 Weiss, Hist. des Réfugiés Protestants De France, 
describes the period from Henry IV., the revocation, 
the emigration. He has been freely used by later 
writers. 


> See Mémoires d’un Protestant condamné aux Ga- 
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Their sex was 


they were tried, condemned, an 


and threw them into prison. 


up for the remainder of their lives in 
Paris. 


Convent of the Repentants at 
; rd of Castelfranc, near Rochelle 


rhe | 
, Set out in an oper 
He 


three of his « hee 


was overtake 


rt 


his sons and lau 
nt as slaves to the Caribbean Islands; 
held 


er daughters were some ti 


and were then allowed té 
The slaves were finall 

family was afterward reunited 1 
he two Misses Raboteau, wh« 
refused to become converts to Roman 

ism, and were then offered the alternative 
marrying two Roman Catholics or being shu 
up for life 
fly. ‘Their 


promised to aid them to es¢ 


in a convent.! Chey resolve 


uncle was a V 


ach young lady in a large c: 


veyed them on board one of his sl 
reached Dublin in safety, married, 
Eng 


ive fugitives. 


gifted ishmen 


and 
origin to the b 


eminent 


Geneva, the city of Calvin, showed unboun 
ed generosity to the distressed Huguenots, 
from its narrow resources contribu 
sums to maintain the hapless str: 
Catholics looked upon it 
The saint, Fi 
had in vain called out for its destruction. 


l 


the 


with singular aver 


sion. inhuman ancis de Sales 


} 


enterprises,” he exclaimed, 


against the Holy See and the Catholic 
have their beginning at Geneva.”* ‘To destro 
Geneva, he thought, would dissipate heresy 
But Holland, Prussia, and at length England 
were scarcely less active, and in every part of 
Protestant Europe the industrious Huguenots 
planted the germs of prosperity and reform 
Huguenots filled the army with which Willian 
of England; they fought ir 
the armies of Marlborough, and aided 


Orange invaded 
in brit 
ing to shame the last days of their persecut 
Louis. Tl 
ed prosperous 
South Carolina. 


A Protestant seigneur, Dumont de Bostaquet, 


y wandered to America, and found 


settlements in New York an 


has described the sufferings of a noble Hugue 
not family in the reign of Louis XIV. Hi 
ancestral chateau stood amidst the richest fields 
of Normandy. 


the 


race, 


Around it on all sides spread 
out 
cient 


wide and splendid domain of his an 
The adorned 
costly hangings and the rarest furniture; its 


chateau witl 
pleasure-grounds and gardens sloped gradually 
away and were lost in a girdle of woodlands 
His plate was of great value; his stable fille 
with of unrivaled speed; his gilded 
coach, attended by outriders and musketeers 


horses 


1 Smiles. 

2 Vie de St. Francois de Sales, Lyons, 1633, p. 120 
121. 

} Mémoires inédites de Dumont de Bostaquet, Paris 
1864. These memoirs were preserved by the author's 
descendants, and have but lately been published. 
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picuous at the gathe 
I 


yineial nobility of N 


yas cons 


ormandy, 
irty irs the life 


For thi ye 
ord had glided 


amily of sons 


in opulence and 
iad 
elligent, 1 
was the 


and 


l 


daughte 
und him, gifted, int 
au often 

It 
ie Huguenot chiefs were mar): 
The 


entertalnmen 


is stately chate 


nasks and gay caro isals, does 


anic at 


ere fond of 


¢ : " 
isterity. Tamily 


merry 


nas revels; the hunting-horn often soun 


through their broad domains ; 
+ 


eens of the chase, gave ie 


panting sta The ) re 


mirth and gallantry, music, 


ng; and the Protestants mingk 


ath 


netion with their Roman ¢ 


storm 
of 
surrounded the 


At length, in 168 


broke t 


over the quiet 


of dr 


al 


scenes 
agoons 
ea ] 


1 avenue of escape was 


the alternative was offered to every heretic 
ft recantation or Imprisonment, 
death. The 
iorrible atrocities; the Huguenot a 
blest fam 


barbarous 


ana 


committed the 


dragoons 


vere sacked and the n 


py children; on esta 
e; on his pleasure-grounds and 
sardens, planted under his care; on the 
f h his l 
b ved the commands of the persecutors, For 
of Bostaquet the 
) 


unrestrained, an 


scenes 


is youth and ancestral home; and 


the first time in the chateau 
riest and t 
the unhappy family were even compel 
ittend the 
saddened countenances of the seigneur and his 
and | 


sh¢ 
f the 


he Jesuit ruled 


ied 


mass, ! But conscience awoke; 


ons daughters wed their abhorrence 


feigned conversion; and parents and 


children watched eagerly for the happy mo- 


ment when, abandoning their costly home and 


their ancestral lands, they might escape, im- 
poverished exiles, to England. 

One fair summer day from the ancient cha- 
ims, on whom rested 
At the head 
his mother, 


1, rode by his side, and was the 


teau set out a band of pilgn 
the radiance of a perfect faith. 
went the 


‘ighty years ok 


2 


Seigneur Bostaquet ; 


most ardent of all the plous companys his so 
ind daughters of various ages followed; many 
friends and fugitives joined the 
they made their way to ) 
the moon shone bright 


cavalcade 
the sea-coast. ’ 
evening was charming; 
ind full; the emigrants moved on ¢ 
the cool night-air, 


heerfully in 
and rejoiced at the prospect 
f the sea. The old lady of eig 
laughters and 
shingle of the beach watching 


htv 7 W ith her 
the 
the 


grandchildren, sat 
} 


bene: 


her on 


th 
the worst 


ndamné 


The Jesuits were always the leaders in all 
persecutions. Mémoires Protestant c 
aux Galéres, p. Les ites et les pr 
pitoyables et un : teurs, 


d’un 


tres—ces im- 


S21 
light for the ship that was to carry her 
ay forever from her native land. 

A loud out 


ast 


cry , and a band of robbers, 


he unprotected Hu- 


attacked th 


arose 
guards, 
Bostaquet and his friends seized thei 
But they 
et was wounded, and 
iis family and ride for 


drove off their assailants, 


Accompanied by a 

iv over the hostile coun- 
: vever, by generous Catho- 
mountains, woods, and rivers, 

and at length the shelter of friendly 


Holl 
oy the coa 


he beach were seized 
shut 


afterward 


up in 
escaped to En- 


gland, Bostaquet’s large estates 


convents, 
from whenes 
were con- 


fiscated ; ints sent to tl 


1e galleys; his 
: he distinguished himself as 
»army of William IIT., and lived 
v years in Ireland, 

| fate than loss of home 
unlucky Huguenots 
efforts 


once to the galleys. 


to esc ape.' 
re vessels usually a hun- 
and some- 


approach- 


them to sleep on 
they remained night 
heat or 
rged on by blows and impre- 


osed to the the winter's 
half fed, and 1 
cations in the painful 


| il task of P lling the heavy 
In 


thease floating 
vy convicts and criminals of the deepest guilt, 


rid 
Cold, 
oars, 


MOAI 


dungeons, surrounded 
} 
tle Huguenots sometimes con- 
years, chained to the 


or often died of exposure and the enemy’s 


ure and get 
tinued for ten or twenty 
bench, 
shot, and were flung ignominiously into the sea. 
Old men of seventy years or boys of fifteen or 
to the fearful toil; but 

, 

others, more vigorous and mature, endured long 


] 
iC ased 


sixteen soon yielded 


years of torture, and were at las at the 


of the Protestant powers. The cap- 


tains of the galleys usually treated their galley- 


slaves with barbarous s« 


verity. 


their bare backs to make th 


They scourged 
with speed ; 
leck and had them 

Emaciated, faint, and 

he poor slave often sank beneath the 
ind died, happy to escape from the in- 
torments inflicted by the stately and 


em row 


s Louis. 

the most unsparing of their tormentors 
was usually the chaplain or priest of the galley.* 
He was almost a The disciples 
of Loyola were thought peculiarly fitted for this 
unattractive task. It seems to have been the 
duty of the chaplain to see that the Huguenots 


iways a Jesuit. 


De F : 
2 Les Forcats pour la Foi, par A. Coquerel Fils, Paris, 


e. p. 3 
lice, p. 3: 
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were not spared in any one of their sufferings, 
and to strive to induce them to recant by inces- 
sant cruelty and blows.'| Yet such was the won- 
derful constancy of these faithful martyrs that 
they chose rather all the pains of their sad con- 
\ With 
one word of recantation they were offered a re- 
lease from all their sufferings ; 


dition than to accept an idolatrous mass. 


with one feigned 
No 


promises moved them from their resolution ; no 


submission they might have been free. 


artful insinuations could deceive them into in- 
‘““You must know,” Father 
Garcin, a priest, to the maimed and bleeding 
Marteilhe, who has left 


sincerity. said 
an account of his im- 
prisonment—*‘ you must perceive that the church 
has no share in this matter, You are punished 
*¢ But suppose,” 
he replied, ‘‘ we wish for time to reflect, could 
we not be set free ?” 
priest; ‘* you shall never leave the galleys until 
you recant.” And he ordered their torments to 
be redoubled. It was the church that insti 
gated the barbarity of the king.? 


for disobedience to the king.” 


3y no means,” said the 


In the galleys might be seen for many years a 
sacred company of the purest, the most refined, 
and the most intelligent of the French. The 
men who might have saved and reformed the na 
tion were chained, in horrible torture, amidst 
robbers and assassins. Marolles, once coun- 
selor to the king, by the express order of Louis, 
was secured by a heavy chain around his neck, 
and compiled his “ Discourse on Providence” 
while Huber, father of 
three illustrious sons, was also a galley-slave. 


fastened to the oar.‘ 


The Baron De Caumont, at the age of seventy, 
labored with the rest. But few ministers of the 
reformed faith were found among the number, 
since, if captured, they were usually put to death. 
More than a thousand Huguenots appear on the 
lists of galley-slaves, and it is believed that the 
real number has never been told. At length, 
in 1713, at the solicitation of Queen Anne, the 
ad remnant of the saintly band were set free 
from their tortures, and came, maimed and fee 
ble, to Geneva. That noble and ever-honored 
city received the miserable exiles with fond con- 
gratulations and overflowing bounty. The mag- 
istrates, the clergy, and a large part of the pop 
ulation came out from the gates and welcomed 
the galley-slaves as they approached the walls; 
they were covered with honors and glad felici- 
tations; and every citizen took to his arms some 
one of the band of martyrs and bore him proud- 
ly and fondly to the comfort and luxury of his 
Protestant home. 

With the flight of the Huguenots a general 
decay settled upon France, and in the last days 
of the persecuting Louis his vain, aspiring na- 
ture was borne down by a thousand humilia- 
tions, No Protestant Turenne any more led 

1 Memoires d’un Protestant condamné aux Galéres, 
v. 362, The missionaries or disciples of St. Vincent de 
Paul seem to have been equally cruel with the Jesuits. 

2 Mémoires d’un Protestant condamné aux Galéres, 
Paris, 1864, p. 362. On peut voit, says Marteilhe, parla 
le caractére diabolique de ces missionnaires fourbes et 
cruels. Weiss, i. p. 100. 
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rt 
Colbert saved, by careful economy, the re 
sources of the nation. 


on the French armies to victory; no Huguenc 


The best soldiers of 
France were fighting in the ranks of Mar] 
borough and Eugene; its rarest scholars—a 
Descartes, a Bayle, a Jurieu—spoke through 
the printing presses of Leyden or Amsterdam : 
its artisans had fled to England, Holland, and 
All 


over France, under the Catholic rule, men, wo 


America; its people were chiefly beggars.! 


men, children fed on roots and grasses, and 
browsed with the beasts of the field, 

became vast alms-house, and it esti 
mated that, at the breaking out of the Revolu 
tion, two hundred thousand paupers claimed 
charity from the hands of the king. The 
Jesuits alone flourished in the decaying nation, 
and ruled with dreadful tyranny over churches 
Lit- 
erature died out; the mental despotism of the 
church gave rise at last to Voltaire, Rousseau, 
and the Encyclopedists ; 


one 


and schools, the prisons and the galleys. 


the Jesuits were ove 
but their 
fall came too late to save from an unexampled 
convulsion that society which they had subject- 
ed only to corrupt.? 

Under the rule of the Jesuits (1700-1764 
the Huguenots who remained in France ar 


thrown by the indignation of the age ; 


still supposed to have numbered nearly a mill- 
ion, Sut they were no longer that bold and 
vigorous race who, in the sixteenth century, 
had nearly purified the nation. The Jesuits 
watched them with restless vigilance.* They 
were forced to hide their opinions in cautious 
silence, to study the Scriptures at the peril ot 
death. Yet they still maintained their churel 
organization in secret, and elders, deacons, and 
evangelists still held their yearly meetings in 
lonely places, sheltered by the forest or th 
‘cave. The religious services of the Huguenots 
were held with equal difficulty and danger. 
Driven from the cities and public places, the 
devoted people would wander to the utter soli- 
tude of some unfrequented woods, or gather in 
great throngs beneath a fissure in the rock. 
Sometimes at night they assembled on the sea- 
shore, or climbed among inaccessible hills, 
where no hostile eye could follow. The Hu- 
guenots were noted among the Catholics for 
their love of solitary places, and their sect was 
called the ‘‘ Church in the Desert.” Here, in 
the heart of rocks and wilds, they ventured 
once more to chant the psalms of Marot, and 
heard the plaintive eloquence of their perse- 
cuted preachers with fond and eager attention. 
Yet often the Jesuits pursued them to their re- 
treats with malignant eyes, and broke in upon 
them in the midst of their supplications.® It 
was the favorite occupation of the active dis 

1 Le Détail de la France, 1695, Archives Curieuses, has 
a clear account of the embarrassments of trade, p. 311. 

2 Weiss, i. p. 100, describes the depopulation of 
France. _ 3 Martin, Hist. France, xviii. p. 19. 

* Hist. des Eglises du Desert, C. Coquerel. 

> Martin, Hist. Fran., xviii. p. 21. Sometimes the 


Huguenots turned upon their persecutors and killed 
a Jesuit. 
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its 
home in the desert, and bring to justice the 


ciples of Loyola to follow the church to 
bold criminals who still refused to worship at 
the shrine of Mary; they were still resolved to 
extirpate every trace of heresy in France. 
Eighteen Huguenot pastors were executed or 
burned in the reign of Louis XV. ; 
yoices were often hushed in a loud beating of 


their dying 
drums. The galleys and the prisons were still 
filled with reformers ; some perished, forgotten, 
in lonely dungeons; some died in chains or 
torture. The Jesuits, who knew the power of 
books and of the press, strove to destroy every 
they 
would have read throughout all France only 
history as sanctioned by the popes, or morals 


trace of Protestant literature or libraries ; 


as treated by the casuists; a decree was issued 
1727) ordering all ‘‘new converts” to give up 
their Protestant books; in every town and vil- 
of France bontires were fed with Bibles 


lage 


and Testaments, or other * pernicious” treat-' 


ises;* the reformed libraries were wholly de- 
stroyed, and the Huguenots, once the most 
learned of their contemporaries, sank low in 
nental culture. The French intellect was fed 
on the brilliant sophisms of Roussean, the 
sharp diatribes of Voltaire, the historical fables 
of Bossuet and the Jesuit fathers. 

One of the last and most remarkable of the 
scenes of Romish tyranny in France was the 
tragedy of Jean Calas. In the holy city of 
Toulouse, in the year 1761, still lingered a few 


heretics, distinguished for their peaceful lives 
Catholic 
neighbors they were ever objects of suspicion 


and spotless morals, Yet to their 


and dislike. 
renowned for its rancorous bigotry. 


It 


called the holy city because in one of its erypts 
the 
Apostles, and in its bosom the cruel Saint Dom- 


might be seen the skeletons of seven of 


inic had first conceived or applied the machinery 


of his holy inquisition, The spirit of Dominic 


ruled over the people, and Toulouse had been 
hallowed, in the eyes of popes and Jesuits, by 
seldom 
In 1562 a Protest- 
passing timidly 
it was assailed by an angry 


of the 
equaled in savage cruelty. 


several massacres Huguenots 
ant funeral procession was 
through its streets ; 

throng of Catholics; 


Romish neighbors, 


stituted in honor of the signal victory ; 


of successive popes, kept alive the rage of bigotry 


and inspired the thirst for blood.? 


Jean Calas, a quiet Protestant merchant, 
lived (1761) among this dangerous population. 


! Smiles, p. 342 and note. 


2 Histoire de Toulouse, Aldéguier, iv. 315. 


3 Jean Calas, et sa Famille, Paris, 1858, par Athanase 
M. Coquerel has done valuable serv- 
ice to the cause of historical truth by his various mon- 


Coquerel Fils. 


ograms from the Huguenot annals. 


Toulouse, indeed, had long been 


was 


a general slaughter of the 
heretics followed, and three thousand men, wo- 
men, and children were torn to pieces by their 
The pope, Pius IV., ap- 
plauded the holy act; an annual fete was in- 
and 
every year, until 1762, a magnificent spectacle, 
attended by the blessings and the indulgence 
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He was sixty-three vears old, respected for his 





honesty and his modest character; with his 
wife, 





maid-servant, a 
Catholic, he lived over his shop, which stood on 
one of the best streets of the city. He had } 
four sons and two daughters, and the eldest of 
his sons, Mare-Ant 


of his family, was now about twenty-six. 


six children, and one 








the cause of the ruin 
He 
indolent, and unhappy young 
man, who had sought admission to the bar, and 
been rejected because a heretic. He ‘ 
had sank into melanc holy in consequence, and 
Yet 
in October, 1761, no shadow of gloom rested on 
the innocent family. It was evening. The 
shop was closed and barred; a visitor came in, 
and the Huguenot family gathered round their 


ine, 






a moody, 


was 






he was 






had apparently meditated upon suicide. 









modest supper-table and passed the evening in 
cheerful conversation. Meantime the elder 
son, Marc-Antoine, left the table to go below. 
‘*Are you cold, monsieur?” said the servant 








tohim. ‘* No,” he answered: 





*T am burning 
with heat.” He passed on and went down 
About ten o’clock the younger son, 
Pierre, went to conduct their visitor to the door, 
and found his brother suspended by a cord, and 
He had hung himself. 

The father, stricken with grief, took the body 
of his son in hjs arms; 





stairs, 






quite dead. 






a physician was called, 
who could do nothing ; an irreparable woe had 
fallen the household; the mother 
wept over her first-born.' But common sorrows 
were not to suffice for the fated family, and a 
dreadful bigotry was to make their names re- 






gentle 


on 








A curious 
crowd gathered around the barred door of the 
shop, and a suspicion arose among the Catholics 
that the Calas family had put their son to death 
to prevent him from abjuring his faith. The 
wild fancy grew into a certainty; the throng 


nowned over Europe and in history. 








broke into the shop; the father, mother, the 





son, and the servant, were arrested and shut up 
in a close confinement; the church, the goy- 
ernment, and the people of Toulouse assumed 
their guilt; and the dead Marc-Antoine, a 
Protestant and a suicide, was buried in solemn 
pomp as a martyr, attended by all the clergy of 
the city, followed by a vast and splendid proces- 
sion, and covered with all the honors and bless- 
ings of the Roman church. 

All Toujiouse, now mad with religious hatred, 
called for the punishment of the Calas family.? 
It was asserted that all Protestants were assas- 














sins ; 


that they made away invariably with their 





children, if necessary, to prevent their conver- 
sion to the Romish faith. 
the whole Calas family had been engaged in the 
murder of Mare-Antoine ; that father, mother, 
his brothers, and even the sisters, had united | 
in the secret immolation. Jean Calas, after a 
long process, was tried and convicted. But no 
evidence of any value had been produced against 
him, and his own clear proofs of his innocence 





It was believed that 


s 











1 Histoire de Toulouse, Aldéguier, iv. 297-302. 
2 Hist. de Toulouse, iv. 307. Tout ce que pouvait étre 
dit 4 la charge de la famille Protestant, etc. 
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ACIUE 


1 Cathe 


The maid- 
who could have shown that 
ym where the fatal 
event occurred, was never suttered to be exain- 
ined. Cak appes the 
Toulouse : church ruled over the highest 


| 


Was sentenced 


were € led by a fanatical court, 


servant, 


ie, 


absent from the 1 


ne was 


is tiled to Parliament ot 


the 


tribunal, and Calas o a horrible 


lied on the rack, st 
**Wretch,” 


lay 


t 
| 
i 


death. ill declaring his 


innocence. cried one of his perse- 


cutors to him as he in torture, 


“you have 
the truth,” 
ak, made a sign of refusal, 
tne ] 


cord hs 


but a moment to live. Confess 


Calas, unable to spe 


and the executioner drew around 


neck, 
But all E 


leed.’ Voltaire took up the cause 


soon rang with the barbarous 


of the ¢ 


rope 
alas 


family; friends at court aided in reversing the 
in vain 


‘louse ; 


he deaf 
ne adel 


judgment of the fanatics of To 
the whole Roman chur nse 
f the Irish 


Archbishop of ‘Toulouse, showered indulgences 


ch assumed t 


murderers of Calas, or Dillon, the 


and honors on the guilty counselors; | 

condemned 
trembled 
the widow, the bereaved 


of 


pinion for the first time in France 
persecution, and 


Rose ¢ 
st 


the corrupt church 
alas, 


unfortunate 


before it 
mother, the m« 
up to Paris, and 
attention by the court and t 


women, went 


vas receives sympathetic 


a new trial 


was ordered ; the innoce » Calas family 
conclusive the judginent 


was shown by 


was reversed, and a late justice was done to the 


unhappy Huguenots. Yet the Catholic church, 


confident in its infallibilitv, never abandoned its 


belief in the 


guilt of its victims, and its falsified 
hist | cont 


manuals of ) assert that 


Mare-Antoine C 


as long as the pe Vv el 


inue te 
as a martyr for the faith 
1aures, 


Phe Revolution soon foll ] 


owed, and the exam- 


ple of persecution which the clergy of France 
retort- 
signal vigor. The scaffolds 
od of the The gal- 


leys and the prisons, once crowded with Hugue- 


had exhibited for so many ages was now 
ed upon them with 
ran red with the bl priests, 


nots, were now filled with their persecutors, 
Chained to the bench and toiling at the oar, 


the Roman Catholic cl rgv expe rienced all those 
woes their church had so freely inflicted on the 
A general emigration of priests 


ace. Fi 


gentle heretics. 
and nobles took ] 


proporti 


ance lost, for a time, 


a large ople; vet it im- 


ossible unimportant 


effect mpared with 


hat wide 


that 


ational de ay 
followed the lit tl Huguenots. 
and the corrups clergy 

» flourishing manufac- 
ay; no fertile districts 
wildness; no intellect 
; pe- 
It is probable, it 


1 ol 


ial dullness o1 t i ecline succeeded a 
mod of unw 
tha 


s certain, t 


nte 
i single centre 
istry 

nel 


intrigues of the 
Jesuits unde i 


» exile of its pl 
De Felice Rochette and three companions 
were executed at ’ use the sume year. 
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ous artisans and their well-trained families— 
was more injurious to France than the expul 
sion of all its nobility and the fall of its mon 
archy and its church. In the one case it lost a 
centre of moral advance; in the other only the 
sources of religious and political decay, ; 

Under Napoleon the Huguenots expe rier 
the 


lespot; at the Restoratioy 
They w 


longer forced to worship in caves and deserts 


toleration of a ¢ 
they became nominally free. ere 1 
‘The last massacre and persecution occurred 
Nimes in 1815.4 But the Catholie 
France and the popes of Rome 


powers of 

have never 

is devices the rising 
The 


strove tO suppress the dissidents ;? even Louis 


ceased to oppress by ingeniot 
intellect of the reformers. Bourbons 
Philippe was forced, in obedience to the Romis} 
supremacy, to deny equal rights to his Protest 
ant subjects. And in our own day’ a cloud of 
danger still hangs over the future of the Hu 
France once more, as in the days ot 
’., has fallen under the control of t! 
Slowly the society of Loyola has 
spread like a miasma over the land it so ofter 
The sel 
transferred to Jesuit teachers; the Protestant 
amy led dowt 


abandoned its f 


desolated, ols and colleges have beet 
teachers are persecuted and tr 
The Gallican chureh has ] 
show of independence, and is the strong defend 


{ } 


er of the persecuting faction at Rome; the ] 
ities of France are, perhaps, controlled by 
chief of ¢ A 


mental darkness is settling upon the nation, 


] 
he order of the Jesuits. 
French schools and colleges 
itis openly taught that Louis XIV. was a mag 
king; that the 
Huguenots was a righteous act; 
Jesuit Auger 
lon implied, it was ‘‘t 


and in most of the 
nanlimous persecution of t 
that, 
declared, or Bossuet and Mass 

he angel of the Lord 
that presided at the massacre of St. 


as the 


sarthol 
omew and directed the horrors of the dragon 
nades.° 

The Huguenots, therefore, are still in peril 
their land; their ancient 
Jesuits, rule over the church, and are plotting 


in native foes, tl 


heir destruction. An infallible pope sits on 


De Felice, p. 478. 2 De Felice 
J. Simon, La Liberté de Conscience, p. 217, shows 
that as late as 1850 Protestant meetings were suppress- 
d, Protestant schools broken up by unjust laws. It 
yubtful if things have im] 
4+ M. Atha i thinks a new persecution im- 
mm Fran 8, p. 142); yet he sug- 
sts a donbt (p. 1438). , a8 M. Jules Simon tells us, 
it 18 a criminal act to read the Bible to an assembly 
t permission from the government (see La Lib- 


la Cons¢ 


roved since then. 


I 


witho 


lence, p- 217 , or to establish and malh- 


} 


erteé de 
tain a Protestant school in a Catholic neighborhoc 
the Huguenots can scarcely be thought secure (8¢ 
215, note 

The history authorized by the French governm 
and the Romish church misrepresents all the leading 
facts in the religious wars. The massacre of Vassy 
appears as a quarrel between the two religions; th 
Duke of Guise is and honor! 8 
Simple Reécits d'Histoire de France (1870), the stat 
history for secondary schools, p. 141. The 
of St. Bartholomew is made to seem un coup : 
ienne; the horrors of the reign of Louis XIV. are not 


Y I ad 
mentioned, 


full of benevolence 


massacre 








MY BABES IN THE WOOD. 


he throne of St. Peter, wh roclaims, as the i sipate forever the lingering 


rect revelation fr« he 1, » persecuting | chivalry at f the Middle Ages. 


rece 


loctrines of Pius LV. and Pius V.;' who has him Ve have thus imperfectly reviewed the sad 


if filled the dungeons of R 2 an logna but ru Stor f the Huguenots. The 


ith the advocates of the i} nl "a free | tale of heroism is always one of woe. Yet the 
may prove | impulse toward reform begun at Meaux by 

the Jesuit and) Farel and Lefevre has never been lost, and the 

energy and the sufferings of their disciples have 

| 


every where aide he progress Of ma Ind. 


It would not be ditlicult to trace the benef 


Americ: 

1 honesty ; - 
1 At the congress of th oman iolic bishops of 
y, France, B um, and England, at Malines, 

In a somewhat extensive work, by Professor Lau- | in 1 , Archbishop Deschamps excused the massacre 


rent, of Ghent, Le Catholicisine et la Religion de l’ave- St. Bartholomew, and defended rsecution. No 


1 
I 
iir, may be found a clear statement of the medieval | Roman Catholic dares denounce the Inquisition, or to 


tendencies of Rome. The pope still threatens perse- | relate true history. He is obliged to repeat the feet 

ition, defies governments, annuls their acts, and | ideas that flow from th 1 intellect of the Rom- 
for al Opportunity to destroy all his foes. ish Propaganda. See Lat i at icisine, p. 574 
411, 568, etc. and book xi., on Traditional Religion, 


MY BABES IN THE WOOD. 
I KNow a story, fairer, dimmer, sadder, 
Than any story painted in your books, 
You are so glad? It will not make you gladder 
Yet listen, with your pretty restless looks. 


“Ts it a Fairy Story?” Well, half fairy 
At least it dates far back as fairies do, 
And seems to me as beautiful and airy; 


Yet half, perhaps the fairy half, is true. 


You had a baby sister and a brother, 
Two very dainty people, rosy white, 
Sweeter than all things else except each other! 


Older yet younger—gone from human sight! 


And I, who loved them, and shall love them ever, 
And think with yearning tears how each 
Crept toward bright bloom and berries—I sh: 


Know how I lost them. Do you understand ? 


Poor slightly golden heads! I think I missed them 
First in some dreamy, piteous, doubtful way ; 
But when and where with lingering lips I kissed them, 


My gradual parting, I can never say. 


Sometimes I fancy that they may have perished 
In shadowy quiet of wet rocks and moss, 
ths whose ver pebbles I h: 


their smal 


I fancy, too, ths ey were softly 
By robins, out of apple wers \ 
Whose nursing wings in far home sunshine hovered, 
Before the timid world had dropped the 
“heir names were—what yours are. 
Their pictures are—your own, as you ha 
And my bird-buried darlings, hidden under 
Lost leaves—why, it is your dead Selves I 
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BELLAMAR. 


ASCENT TO THE CAVE 


“aye Cave of Bellamar, although discovered | 


but a few years since, already enjoys a 


world-wide reputation, At the present day no 


visitor to Cuba fails to repair to that wondrous 
subterranean palace, unrivaled, perhaps, in the 
grandeur of its stalactitic masses and the exqui- 
site detail of its sparry decorations, Easy of ac- 
cess from Havana by railway, and commodionsly 
and safely prepared for the reception of visitors, 
it fully repays one for a day’s absence from the 
busy scenes of the capital, 


About a mile from the bridge of Bailen, on 
the south side of the city of Matanzas, there is 
a group of pretty villas designated by the name 
of Bellamar—a favorite place of resort in the 
hot season for seA-bathing. Not far from these 
is the famous cavern, which borrows its name 
from this picturesque hamlet. At a short dis 
tance beyond Bellamar you turn your back upon 
the foamy beach, and, following a tortuous road 
of reddish earth, thickly strewn with fragments 
of calcareous rock, you ascend a steep and rug- 











ia 
ged hill, on the summit of which is the entrance 
to the cave. 

On the 17th of April, 1861, some laborers 
were at work on this hill extracting limestone 
for a kiln, which still stands on the premises, 
One of these laborers, in forcing a crow-bar into 
the interstices of the loose rock, suddenly felt 
it slip through his hands and disappear, as if by 
magic, intothe earth. Upon examination it was 
liscovered that the crow-bar had slid through 
a fissure into a sort of well-like cavity. This 
natural well was very deep and dark. In a few 
days the opening made by the crow-bar was 
widened sufficiently to admit the body of a man. 
It needed no little boldness to venture into the 
yawning abyss of this cavity at the end of a 
rope. Mr. Santos Parga, owner of the prem- 
ises, having been informed of the mysterious 
disappearance of the crow-bar, upon gazing 
down into this opening, surmised ¢hat the most 
valuable portion of his property was not on his 
lands, but under them. Being a man of nerve 
and intrepidity, he resolved to unravel for him- 
self the secrets of this remarkable cavern. Upon 
being lowered through the perilous aperture he 
found himself, torch in hand, descending into a 
vast and magnificent temple, whose pillars were 
of glittering crystal, and whose lofty dome was 
formed of fantastic arches that sparkled as if 
coated with frosted silver. 

Parga was not able to explore his wonder- 
ful subterranean domain very far, owing to the 
dangers which threatened him at every step. 
There were deep gullies which he could not 
cross, and steep precipices down which it would 
have been madness to attempt a descent. It 
was not without considerable labor that he, with 
a few companions, succeeded after several days 
in penetrating into some of the main avenues. 

At present the visitor finds every thing very 
conveniently arranged for the descent. A com- 
fortable pavilion has been constructed over the 
entrance, rendered accessible by the improve- 
ment of the roads to vehicles from the city. 

Led by aguide, who provides us with alantern 
or a torch made of long wax-candles twisted to- 
gether, we descend by a stairway into the cave. 
This stairway is furnished with a hand-rail, 
an artificial wall. We 
descend some twenty or thirty steps to an 
eminence within, around which a railing has 
been placed that we may safely approach the 
verge of the precipice, and gaze into the fright- 
ful abyss below. 


and is supported by 


Here also we may divest our- 
selves of such extra articles of clothing as might 
interfere with our transit through the galleries, 
or render our subterranean sojourf uncomfort- 
able in consequence of the heat, 
which, in some portions of the cave, is almost 
intolerable. 

From this elevated natural terrace we obtain 
our first grand view of the interior. It is like 
standing in the gallery of atemple. This firs 
hall is about five hundred feet in length, with 
an average width of two hundred, and an ele- 
vation from the abyss to the dome of about one 


excessive 
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hundred. 


A numberx of large lamps have been 


so placed that the whole interior can be taken 
in ata 


glan e. 


At the farthest extremity of 
this chamber are two dark spots. These are 
the entrances to two of the principal avenues, 
which, after continuing for some distance, in- 
tersect each other, so that we can pass out of 
the main hall at one of the dark spots and re- 
turn into it by the other. At the apex of this 
irregular V another avenue starts, which pene- 
trates still deeper into the earth, altering the V 
into a Y, the base of which is nearly.a mile 
from the entrance under the pavilion. The 
general course of these avenues is east. Start- 
ing also from the main hall is another principal 
avenue, running south for a distance of three 
miles, according to the measurement made by 
Mr. Santos Parga. A third avenue penetrates 
under the hill in a westerly direction for a dis- 
tance of a mile, diverging »lso from the main 
hall, or ‘* Gothic Temple,” as it is named. 

As we step upon the terrace the first object 
that strikes us is one calculated to make an 
impression not soon to be forgotten. It is a 
cluster of tall stalagmites standing directly in 
the centre of the chamber. We do not need 
the hint from the guide to the effect that this is 
called the ‘‘ Guardian of the Temple ;” we see 
that at once for ourselves. It is the colossal 
statue of a warrior seated upon a sort of Gothic 
throne; in his right hand he holds uplifted a 
tall, keen lance; his left arm is bent, and rests 
upon his thigh; his head is slightly turned, as 
if toward the opening by which we have just 
entered ; he stares us in the face, and, as the 
yellow and unnatural light of the lamps flickers 
about his vague features, we can easily imagine 
that we feel the fixed and freezing glare of his 
stony eyes. Weare forcibly reminded of some 
tale of enchantment read in our childhood, and 
we can not divest ourselves of the singular fas- 
cination which this weird and supernatural 
figure exercises over us. Our curiosity com- 
pels us to seek a nearer view of this stern, mo- 
tionless, eternal sentinel, placed there by nature 
to watch over the hidden treasures of this shad- 
owy domain. Accordingly we descend into 
the dark gulf at our feet, along a zigzag path 
cut in the gravelly and crystallized soil of the 
terrace, and approach the spot where we but a 
moment since saw the giant form of the warrior- 
Alas! we seek for it in vain; it is no- 
where to be seen, having melted away as though 
at another touch of the enchanter’s wand. 
What we behold in its place is but a confused 
heap of broken stalagmites, without any dis- 


gnome, 


coverable shape or meaning. ‘The delusion is 
complete. 

From the foot of the terrace we look up at 
the lofty dome overhead, incrusted with spark- 
ling crystallizations which dazzle us, and gaze 
down from the little bridge on which we stand, 
and which spans a deep and perilous ravine, 
into the darkness. 
of vague terror. 


We can not escape a sort 
Indeed, feel here as tres- 
passers upon a forbidden precinct; and as if 


we 
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THE GUARDIAN 


there were a fifth element—darkness—which | 


we have rashly entered. 

Among the pillars of the temple, which look 
as if they were sustaining the weight of the 
is remarkable for 
it is called the ** Mantle of 
owing to the deep flutings in its 
surface, which 


ofty arches, there one its 


huge ortions 5 


Columbus,” 


roy 
pro} 


bear some resemblance to the 
drooping folds of a mantle. Here the stalac- 


Or 


MAGAZINE. 


THE TEMPLE 
tites are singularly capricions and beautiful 
From the gigantic ‘* Mantle of Columbus” to the 
newly formed delicate tubes and cones, scarce 
ly an inch in length, there exists every inter 
mediate variety of size. are flat ar 

transparent, and will vibrate when struck, wit! 
a sound as clear and melodious as a silver be! 

Others are tube-like, hollow, twisted, or curve 

sometimes branching like coral, at others han; 


Some 


tites and the stalagmites, the former growing | ing like hooks, or darting sharply upward 


lownward and the latter upward, have met 
and formed one solid mass of crystallization 
about sixty feet in height and twenty feet in 
thickness, as white as snow and as transparent 
As we wander through the gro- 
tesque aisles of 


thing around 


is alabaster. 
this gorgeous cathedral every 
us sparkles with brilliant corus- 
cations that dazzle the eye. 

Whatever a to extent, 
caves may possess over Bellamar, surely none 


dvantage, as other 


in the world can surpass its wondrous wealth 
f rare and exquisitely beautiful crystalliza- 
her 


fancy in producing these myriads of quaint 


The stalac 


Nature seems to have exhausted 


ions, 


forms and curious combinations, 


According to the accidents of their positior 

they assume at times entirely different forms. 
Now they are frozen dribblets along the yellow 
surface of the rock; again they have worked 
themselves into grotesque fringes, or are scal 
loped into delicate frills; now they are like 
glittering serpents flashing wildly in the torch- 
light; then the rock is coated as if with a heavy 
frost ; and again, the shapes take the form of 
crucibles, of cornucopie, or of flowers tinged 
with delicate colors and resembling dahlias and 


roses, 


In the complex web which they form it is 
difficult at times to separate the stalactites from 


the stalagmites. The latter form, in some 





THE 





rich curtains of the whitest 


and most 
hang like the 

, li ike motion- 
less cascades of glittering diamonds, they 
tend, wave after wave, and fold aft 
to the floor. 
sume the most grotesque 


itly patterned lace; they 
ich dri ipery of silken robes; « 
r ©& 
> ceiling Sometimes } 
forms and resem- 
lances; here and there we see them about 
the floor like devotees kneeling before fantas- 
idols, in silent and eternal adoration; again 
y seem like weary travelers stretched out to 
rest at noon on the cool grass by the wayside ; 
yr, perhaps again, like plumed and naked savy 
ages gathered in dread circles around the coun 
cil fire to plot the war-path, or to plan the 
chase. 
And all this is accomplished simply by the 
ymbination of lime! <A feeble 


e limestone al 


water with 
stream of water permeates th Ove, 

nd filters through it, carrying 
nute particles of lime in solution. 
ter drops from the roof of the cave, or dribbles 
along the surface of its walls, it leay 
it these calcareous particles, which 
of carbonate of lime, harden and 
forming a thousand capricious figures. 
If the drops fall from the roof, the fi 
erally that of a pendent tube, 
terminating in a keen 
udditional drop from 


*s behind 


,in the form 
lized, 
rm is gen- 
or elongated cone, 
point, to 


1 , 
avove 


which every 
naturally runs. 
Each drop remains there suspended for a mo- 
ment, contributing its infinitesimal 
lime toward the lengthening of 
lownward ; carry- 

g with it the residue of the lime, which is there 


qu 
the stalactite 


it then falls to the g ound 
z ’ 


ilong some mi- | 
As this wa- } 


are crystal- | 


CAVE OF BELLAMAR. 





CAPRICIOUS FORMS OF CRYSTALA, 


| deposited and crystallizes, contributing to the 
growth of the stalagmite upward. 
drop tends to increase the two formations. 

If the dribblet of water, 
the surface of a 


Thus every 


however, flows along 
then it leaves the lime be- 
hind it to mark its devious path in the form of 
delicate tracery and fringes 
of water is large, then the cas¢ 
formed. 
and its floor, 
being 


rock, 


If the quantity 
sades and curtains 
The roof of the 
are thus all, at the 
ornumented through the 
the ex- 
ny 


and snow-drifts are 


cave, its walls, 
same time, 


agency above described. Considering 
treme slowness of the process, how m: 


it must have required to ag 


ages 


rlomerate giganti 


STALAGMITES, 





ystallization like that called the 
And vet this, neces- 


is not so old as the cave itself. 
} 


of @ 
: of Columbus!” 
sarily, 
Cav 
on a smaller scale in all the calcareous forma- | 
where natural bridges, tun- | 
nels, and subterranean rivers are likewise found. 
Che origin of the Cave of Bellamar may be due 
to volcanic action ; 


1 as Beilamar are to be met with 


es suc 


tions on the island, 


but it is more probably ow- 
ng to the gradual erosion of vielding strata by 
The wonderful tunnel 
bored by the Cuzco River, in the eastern part 


the action of water. 


of the island, might suggest the origin of a cave 


like this of Bellamar. The Cuzco is an insig- | 
nificant and shallow stream, which, however, 
in the rainy season, becomes a powerful torrent. 
A lofty ridge barred the course of its ancient 
channel, and through the 
has carved a tunnel large enough t 


heart of this ridge it 
y admit of | 
the passage of huge trunks of palms and erio- 
dendrons, After disappearing at the base of 
the hill, several hundred feet below the crest, it 


loes not appear again until it comes out at the 


other side of the ridge, a distance of nearly 


three miles. Any volcanic action tending to 
alter the level or bed of the stream might divert 
its waters into a different channel; the former 
would be soon covered with a dense vege 
The 


tunnel, or cavern, itself probably disturbed from | 


one 
tation, and all distinct traces of it be lost. 


its original horizontal position, would remain | 
geologists. 
sel 


with the upper air except by 


to puzzle future 
The Cave of I 


communication 


lamar, however, has no known 


means of the artificial entrance broken through 
the thin crust which roofs over the principal | 
‘*Gothic Temple,” and it 
as explored, have all a downward grade, 


hall, or Ss avenues, as 
far 
sinking to the depth of four hundred feet be 
low the surface of the hill. 

Passing the 


will visit what is called the “ 


‘Guardian of the Temple,” we | 
Altar.” It stands 
in a spacious niche at the other side of the cham 


It 


is a rude imitation of an altar, around which 


ber, and facing the ‘**‘ Mantle of Columbus.” 


one may imagine that be can discover the forms 
of sculptured images, animals, and flowers. 
We next fol e guide into the low sub- | 
terranean passages, entering at the dark spot 
on the left, into what is called the ** Avenue of 
the half a| 
mile in len and presents at every step ob- 
jects curious and beautiful; here you have on | 


low ta 


Fountain.” This avenue is about 


gth, 
one side fantastic arabesques sculptured in re- | 
lief on the dusky walls, quaint Gothic friezes 
and cornices, and Norman pillars; on the other | 
side is a miniature polar scene, with its ice-| 
be- | 
yond we stop to notice the exquisite embroid- | 


bergs and piled snow-drifts and icicles ; 


ery on a cambric robe, or the delicate tracery 
on then we come to a 
portion of the passage which, as it narrows, 
becomes so low that we must stoop to avoid 
the long stalactites which hang from the roof; 
then we cree 


a half-drawn curtain; 


p carefully along the brink of some 
deep gullies and ravines which look like new- 


left is a dark and irregular opening. 
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THE EMBROWERED PETTIOOAT. 
dug graves, where all is sepulchral and dark 
and dismal. Suddenly we find the passage has 
widened into a beautiful chamber, radiant with 
crystallizations, which make it seem as if we 
had passed from the night into the day. 

Here is the fountain or spring from which 
the avenue takes its name. It wells up near 
the middle of the passage. It is a clear and 
sparkling fountain, gurgling in a polished vase 
of sculptured alabaster. 

We are now at the apex of the V. On our 
This is 
the entrance into the passage through which, 
by-and-by, as we return, we shall again enter 
the ** Gothic Temple.” 
tiously among the débris of fractured stalag 


Picking our way cau 


mites, we soon reach a gloomy archway and re 
| cess called the * Devil’s Gorge.” 


Any lugubri 
ous vaticinations suggested by this name, how 
ever, are rapidly dispelled by the sight of a 
monster church organ, with its pipes quit 
symmetrically and elegantly arranged, and 

row of ivory keys, which seem only to need the 
touch of some enchanted hand to fill 
dark corridors, those gloomy depths, and lofty 


those 


| vaults, with the swelling and sonorous strains 


of a solemn music not meant to be listened to 
by mortal ears, 

Not far from the organ there is another ob- 
ject which carries us pleasantly back to the fa- 
miliar world of irrepressible realities : 
and beautiful stalagmite, broad, smooth, thin, 
and very transparent, with perpendicular folds 
and plaits, and tastefully embroidered along 
the base with rich and graceful patterns. Th 
is called the ‘‘ Embroidered Petticoat.” In 
order to show the embroidery to advantage, a 
light is placed behind it, when the exceeding 
transparency of the stalagmite sets off the denser 
lines of the patterns to greater advantage. Be- 
side this memento of the upper world there is 
just beyond, an elegant sofa, covered wi 
white damask, with-its curiously wrought back 
of silver and of ivory, and its rich and glossy 
cushions, which, though not so soft as they 


itis a rare 


18 
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MOUTH OF THE 


look, yet silently invite the beholder to the 
dreamy luxury of an Oriental siesta, This 
luxury, however, we must endeavor to forego, 
because there yet remains a great deal to be 
seen, and the guides, who are all day long 
breathing this cavernous atmosphere, and are 
constantly being taught how much has been 
successfully accomplished by the restless and 
persevering labor of ages, will not fail to re 
mind us that to them also, in this dark world of 
subterranean speculation, “time is money.” 

So we take another lingering look at the 
wonders of the ‘‘ Devil’s Gorge,”” and, with a 
parting sigh for the damask sofa, we again fol 
low the guide, and plunge still deeper into the 
cavern in search of other wonders. 

After continuing along the avenue for a 
short distance we come to a contracted and 
rugged passage, where we have to stoop low to 
avoid a savage-looking boar’s head, with keen 
and desperate tusks, that menace us from the 
low roof, and immediately beyond we suddenly 
find ourselves in one of the most beautiful 
chambers of the cave. It is called the ‘*‘ Cham- 
ber of the Benediction,” because it has been 
rendered historical that here a certain Cath- 
olic bishop, who had come to visit the cave, 
was so enchanted with the beauties he beheld, 
that, in the exuberance of his pious admiration 
tor the wonders of the created world, he blessed 
and consecrated the Cave of Bellamar. 

This splendid hall is nearly forty feet from 
the floor to the roof; it is somewhat more than 
that in length, and has a breadth varying from 


HIDDEN GALLERY. 


twenty to twenty-five feet. The extreme beauty 
of its crystallizations, with their spotless whit .- 
ness and brilliancy, its graceful columns, and the 
smooth and even floor, all render it a favorite 
pot with visitors. 

On the right, as we enter, there is a running 
spring which overflows into a shallow basin, 
whose pure waters are seen to glisten among 
numberless stalagmites. This shallow basin is 
in a low recess under a massive frieze-work, 
highly ornamented, and the receding portions 
of which are seen b utifully reflected on the 
tranquil surface. Upon approaching the spring 
we stoop and look into the recess, and perceive 
that there is at the back of it a dark opening, 
through which comes the streamlet like a silver 
thread. ‘That dark aperture is the mouth of 
for the distance of nearly : ile by Mr. Parga 
and two others. When at that distance from 


‘ xtensive age hich } bee ] 
an extensive passage, which has been « xplored 
> 


the mouth a jet of water from the roof extin- 
guished their only remaining taper, They at 
tempted to light some matches with which they 
had provided themselves, but these had been 
rendered useless by the dampness, and one 
after another failed until only one was left. 
This was their last hope. They felt it would 
be impossible, in the dark, to retrace their steps 
through the labyrinth of narrow and tortuous 
passages, and the dangerous places they had 
passed. They groped about, feeling with their 
hands for a dry spot on the surface of the rocks. 
The last match was finally tried; it flickered 
for an instant, and went out! ‘The situation 


eet oe a? 
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of the explorers was now very critical. 


Weary 
is they were—for they had been wandering all 
lay through those intricate passages—they were 
lled their hands 


} and 
sharp stalagmites 


their 


mo- 


com to creep on 
tearing 
At 
ments they would sit down to rest themselves, 
despairing, in this horrible 
It was midnight, and they seemed 


the 


knees, 
clothing and lacerating their limbs. 


exhausted and 


larkness. 
to be no nearer to the mouth of the pass: 
had been in 


was 


the afternoon, when 
their light lished. <A frightful 
leath was ‘m in.the Hour 
after hour passed away, and as they groped 
vbout those dark passag 
to their ears only the useless echoes of their 


than they 
exting 
; 


staring tl face. 


8. which brought back 


own voices, the perils of their situation became 
every moment more and more apparent, and its 
terrors increased as hope grew less, 
At last, toward morning, one of them thought 
the of other They 
istened with breathless anxiety; a calmness 
ind silence as profound as that of the grave 
eemed to mock their hopes. 

Suddenly there came, faint and distant, the 
reverberation of a voice. 


he heard echoes voices, 


They replied, and it 
answered them again. They pushed on toward 
The two 


Soon a distant glim- 


this voice, groping in the darkness. 


voi ght each other. 


es son 


mer, like that of a faint ne in the dis 
ee It came nea an 
Mr. Parg 


»] some friends to ge 


‘he wife of 


in search of him. ‘They were in this 


escued from a fearful doom. 


basin, with its crystal waters and its cool 
} lel ] + 


ere, h Sa adeighclt 


atmosp 
i 


f ¢} 


tthe 


il effect upon the mind 


visitor. But the guide’s narrative is not 


calculated to pro luce an equ 


We 


lly agreeable re- 
are never irely at our ease when 
ground, The « , hot air of these caves 
tes us; the kness ahead is hor- 
; there is at moments an 
for the the 
yf our companions sound weird and un 


natural, and the re 


ie brain reels 


ble longing upper air; 
1 glare of the tapers has 
something demoniacal in it. We are startled 
it every slight noise behind us; a sort of vague 
terror haunts us lest the lights may go out, or 
may not last until we regain the entrance ; or 
the ponderous dome give way, and, blocking 
up the narrow aperture which is our only means 
of exit, may consign us to the frightful doom of 
being buried alive in this natural sepulchre! 
Near the spring is a beautiful piece of erys- 
tallization called the ‘* Mantle of the Virgin.” 
The crystals which it are of extraordi- 
It looks like a mantle 


white satin, embroidered with silver thread, 


adorn 
nary size and brillianey. 
of 
afd ornamented with diamonds and pearls. 
The vaulted roof of this beautiful chamber is 
hung, in some parts, with innumerable stalac- 
, the most of them 
presenting the appearance of alabaster lamps 
hung from the ceiling. 


tites of all shapes and size 


As the guide waves 
his torch over his head, each one of these lamps 


Le 


i 


DON COSME’S LAMP, 


darts forth a thousand brilliant coruscati: 
blended rays of azure, gold, and crimson. They 
are fairy lanterns, each lit with the blaze of : 
burning diamond. Among these stalactites 
there is one deserving of special notice. W 
reach it by passing through a narrow and 
regular passage called the ‘* London Tunnel 
This stalactite is an exquisite specimen of sub 
terranean workmanship. It has been name 
“Pon Cosme’s Lamp,” from the fact that 
Havanese gentleman of that name offered t 
pay a thousand dollars for it, provided he 
allowed to carry it home with him entire. 

is a yard and a half in length, quite broad 
the top where it is joined to the roof, and term 
It is a perfe 


specimen of its kind, and is covered with bril 


inates below in a keen point. 


iant crystallizations, and fancifully decorate 
with the most delicate filigree work, tinted wit} 
violet and pale gold. The myriads of minute 
branching stalagmites on its surface are twist 
and woven about each other in the most capt 
shapes. Indeed this por 
can not be surpassed for t! 


C1ous 


and complex 
tion of the cave 
beauty and quantity of its erystallizations., T! 
roof and walls are literally inerusted with then 
It will, perhaps, be our good fortune to not 
a curious and beautiful representation of 
rainbow on one part of the wall, in which, on 
dark ground, the colors of the solar spectrut 
are accurately displayed in a semicireular form 
As a torch is moved back and forth before 
the effect is beautiful beyond description. Here, 
too, the ceiling is, in many parts, of a rare and 
delicate salmon-color, studded with myriads of 
brilliants; and graceful colonnades of stalac 
tites, solid to the floor, fall into varied perspec- 
tive as you move about the chamber, giving to 
the whole the appearance of some enchanting 
Oriental retreat. 

We pass out of the “‘ Blessed Chamber” and 
its lovely grottoes and quaint recesses with no 
little regret, and follow the guide along the last 
portion of the main corridor into what is known 
as the ** Avenue of the Lake.” 





————— ~_ 


On our way we pass 
many beautiful and in- 
teresting objects, but 
we have seen so much, 
and our eyes so ache 
with prying and star- 
ing, that we stop only 
for an instant to con- 
template the beauties 
ofa dazzling waterfall 
called the ‘* Diamond 
Cascade”—a glowing 
of cerystalliza- 
tion, which looks for 
allthe world as though 
some princely gnome, 
standing in a niche 
which is near the roof, 
had emptied down a 
casket of diamonds, 

1, in a glittering 


mass 


ower, had remained 
suspended in the air. 
Jut we hasten onto 
btain a view of the 
rreatest wonder of the 
eave—the ** Lake of 
the Dahlias,” which is 
t the termination of 
We are 
now at the bottom or 
foot of the Y, and somewhat less than a mile 
rom the pavilion. In order to reach the lake 
it is necessary to climb up to an aperture near 


the avenue. 


the roof, above the smooth surface of a rock 
coated with a cascade of crystals, which looks 
is if it might be an overflow of the waters of 
the pool. As we approach this end of the 
gallery we observe a marked change in the 
temperature of the air, which gently fans our 
temples with a delicious coolness. This is a 
rreeze from the lake—a beautiful sheet of wa- 
ter, one hundred and eighty feet long, thirty 
feet broad, and eighteen feet deep. It is pure 
and transparent, and its bed or bottom is 
paved with the most remarkable crystalliza- 
tions, most of them of the shape of flowers 
resembling dahlias. These dahlias are formed 
y triangular, concave crystals, starting from 
a common centre, in layers one above the 
other, precisely as the petals of dahlias are 
wranged. They vary from three to five inches 
ndiameter. Their greatest beauty consists in 
he exquisite manner in which they are tinted 
with veins of violet and blue and delicate yel- 
low and pale crimson. 
ibly due to the presence of mineral salts which 
filter down with the water from the overlying 
strata, The dahlias are all slightly flattened, 
as if by the pressure of the fluid above them. 
Here, then, we have an enchanted lake ir 
which the most fastidious of naiads would not 
refuse to dwell. A lake with its surrounding 
landscape of fantastic, sparry forms and its beds 
of wondrous flowers, and with its own sky bend- 
ing above it full of sparkling constellations—a 
Vou. XLI.—No. 246.—53 
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These colors are prob- | 





AVENUE OF THE I 


lake on which 


whose smooth and silver surface the light wings 


AKE, 


the sun has never shone, and 


of the breeze have never rippled, nor the rage 


of the tempest ever maddened into foam. 


Retracing our steps we now return to the 


fountain, where the avenue of that name is 


intersected by the passage which, in conjunc- 


tion with it, forms the V. ‘This passage is 
called the “ Avenue of Hatuey’—in memory 
of the Indian chieftain whose martyrdom is re- 
corded in the early annals of Cuban history. 
After proceeding along this passage for a short 
distance we come to a spacious vault called the 
“Cupola of St. Peter's,” from the symmetrical 
proportions and great elevation of its dome. 
Directly under this dome stands isolated a tall, 
keen stalagmite called the ‘‘ Lance of Hatuey.” 

As we continue to explore this passage our 
attention is constantly directed to the great 
variety of rare fossils embedded in the walls 
and roof. The latter consists here of a stra- 
tum of yellowish conglomerate. Among other 
remains are casts of oyster shells, some of which 
measure six inches in length, with a propor- 
tionate width. There are also casts of echini 
r of them measuring : 
much as seven inches in diameter. 


or sea-urchins, some 


1S 
The ex- 
isting species of oysters found in the island are 
seldom more than two inches in length, being 


| generally found adhering in clusters to the 


tangled roots of the mangrove-trees along the 


| sea-coast, in the same manner as Columbus, in 


his fourth voyage, said he saw them along the 
of South America. The sea-urchins 
found at present on the island are seldom more 


shores 
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they will be rendered 
safe enough to be ex- 
hibited, as they are 
said to contain many 
interesting and won- 
derful objects. But 
we have seen enong] 
for one visit; we hay 
spent a whole morn 
ing in these realm 
of subterranean mys 
tery, and as we clim| 
up the stairway to th 
pavilion and beh 
again the clear, whit 
light of heaven, an 
breathe once more 
the pure untainte 
air of the outer world, 
we can not but con 
fess that we feel in th 
best of spirits—a vei 
of good-humor wit 
which is pleasant] 
blended that whole 
some excitement w 
always experier 
after the contempla 
tion of the marvel 
of nature, even wher 
our investigation ha 
than three or four inches in diameter. These | been associated with a sense of athe 
casts carry us back to a remote geological | ———_——_—_—— 
era. " PHANTOM DAYS 
The ‘* Avenue of Hatuey” is rendered very | Swert-1eaRtT, when the year turns b 
picturesque by the tortuousness of its course and And over her summer track _ : 
the inequalities of its floor. In some places Porgy 3 gy aa lips, , 
we descend into deep ravines, to ascend again | Chill with their half eclipse, 
along erratic zigzag paths; in some parts it is Up to the sun to be kissed— 
necessary to stoop quite to the ground to be able Then over the parting line 
2 ws The dead days glimmering shine, 
to creep through the narrower passes. There With pitiful faces fair. 
abound many beautiful incrustations, especially They are perfect, all but breath, 
those veins with colors—buff, red, and blue. 6 ‘ea om Gea 
Some of the colored stalactites are very striking, Yet at the sight I yearn; 
especially near a beautiful recess called the And O, that they would return 
* Boudoir of the Matanzas Beauties.” Itisa With the love that I forego ! 
a4 - : | And I murmur, ah! how long? 
very beautiful chamber, with arches and pillars | And sorrow takes up her song— 
tastefully distributed and decorated. A quaint | “Till the rose blooms in the snow.” 
Gothic niche near by also displays the usual So = the story is told. 
: ‘| Cease, for the heart’s a-cold, 
And the winter claims its own. 





THE OONFESSIONAL. 


wealth of rich ornament and tracery, and fanci- | 
ful design. It reaches from the floor to the | In the first night o’ the frost 


“3 : , : . Beauty and bioom were lost 
cc iling, but “ _ a . the height of about | And whut 16 the ateikc elone? 

c ets f road, flat staiactite serv y as al ‘ ‘ . 
re aoe 00 : ne aera Wee | O! when will the rough winds blow 
partition wall and leaving a narrow doorway. And when will the blank white sno 
In this wall is a small Gothic-shaped opening, | Cover the dead from sight? 


ee . W ' I idaho ine For, like the haze on the hill, 
or window. e need not be told the name | Lieth on thought and will 
given to this eccentric little nook is the ** Con- The spell of a past delight. 
fessional.” So, over the yellow leaves, 
Pn Daun » {ae 5 diatancea over And the empty place of sheaves, 
We have — tail nee ip distance ovet I follow my afenlons feet. 
the fatiguing irregularities of the narrow path | O! love that is lost to me, | 
which leads us up a very steep ascent to a ter- Are there ghosts that walk with th 
: . z . . In this time o’ the bitter-sweet ? 
race which is on a level with the floor of the i , 
‘ . om ” , O! what but the heart’s desire 
Gothic Temple.” We have then returned to Can you have seen in the fire 
our starting-point. Of the autumn woods >: ai ! 
" : : And what but an ended tale 
Most of the other galleries are not as yet In the ashes few and pale 
opened to visitors; it is hoped that before long Of these Indian Summer days! 
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W E were a party of six—three ladies and 
three gentlemen. Two of these only 
were husband and wife, so it can easily be be- 
lieved we all got on very well together. 
We were to take our point of departure from 
the city of St. Louis, not because the would-be 


capital of all the States is particularly interest- 
ig in itself, but because it is easily reached 
from any where else; and because one may be 
sure to find here large and comfortable steam- 
boats, which go all the way to New Orleans. 

Steamboats of the largest size, such as the 
Th yInpson Dean, Great Republic, Ri hmond, and 
others, do not go above St. Louis, neither do 
they ascend the Ohio, except for a short dis- 
tance, because of shoal water and rapids, and 
therefore they do not invite freights. On a 
‘full river,” however, they can pass over all of 
these, and then these monster craft appear at 
the levee of Cincinnati. 

St. Louis is the greatest transfer dépdot on 
the river. Steamboats bring to this point 
freights from the Upper Missouri and Missis- 
sippi and all the rivers which empty into these 
largest of the water-courses, and thus there is 
abundance of business for the great export 
mart of New Orleans. 

To St. Louis, therefore, we repaired in search 
of the steamboat Thompson Dean, whose repu- 
tation for size and safety was so well assured 
as to gain the confidence of us timid travelers. 
We had a day to spare before the steamboat 
went to sea—to river, I had better say—and 
attempted to see the objects of interest, and 
made a total failure of it; for of all places 
under the sun St. Louis is the most uninterest- 
ing. There is but little architecture, and less 
art. There is literally nothing of the past or 
present to interest a stranger. 

The boat we were to take was advertised to 
start at ten o’clock in the morning. An hour 
before that time we were on board, and had 
settled ourselves in the plain but large and 
comfortable state-room, which had been pre- 
viously engaged for us through the medium of 


the telegraph. There were no evidences of 
haste nor press of business about the gangway 
of the boat. What freight there was had been 
stowed away, and the passengers who were to 
accompany us dropped in quietly, At the hour 
appointed the lines were cast loose, and we 
backed easily out from among the crowd of 
steamers which lay at the levee. There was a 
raw wind from the north, and the sun shone 
cold and cheerless through the gray and white 
clouds which covered the sky. At the bow of 
the boat were gathered the negro deck-hands, 
who were singing a parting song. A most 
picturesque group they formed, and worthy the 
graphic pencil of Johnson or Gérome. The 
leader, a stalwart negro, stood upon the cap- 
stan shouting the solo part of the song, the 
words of which I could not make out, although 
I drew very near; but they were answered by 
his companions in stentorian tones at first, and 
then, as the refrain of the song fell into the 
lower part of the register, the response was 
changed into a sad chant in mournful minor 
key. Very soon we were fairly out into the 
river, and, with head down stream, with chok- 
ing gasps from the steam-pipes, and bulging 
columns of smoke from the huge lofty smoke- 
stacks, and swift revolutions of the large pad- 
dle-wheels, we sped away toward our destina- 
tion. 


At the risk of telling many of your readers 
what they will know as well as I, let me give a 
brief sketch of a Mississippi River steamboat. 
It is one of the most striking, as well as most 
original forms of our altogether original Amer- 
ican architecture. Whenever our people at- 
tempt to build public edifices, such as churches, 
state-houses, and private dwellings, after their 
own invention, they are pretty sure to make a 
frightful botch of it; but American steamboat 
architecture, which has grown out of the needs 
of our commerce, is not only original to us in 
its form of construction, but it is sometimes 
splendid in appearance, This is a noble craft 
which bears us safely over the turbid waters 
of the great river. Her actual carrying ca- 
pacity is thirty-two hundred tons, She is some 
two hundred and ninety feet in length, and 
fifty-six in breadth. From her keel to the 
roof of the upper cabin she includes forty feet. 
Above that is the ‘‘'Texas,” as it is called, 
which is an upper row of cabins, where the of 
ficers’ quarters are, and upon the top of which 
is imposed the pilot-house. ‘The main cabin 
is plainly but well furnished, with large state- 
rooms on either side. 3elow it is the main- 
deck, where the big boilers and furnaces and 
engines are. Below this deck again there is a 
deep, spacious hold, where a thousand or fifteen 
hundred tons of freight may be stowed away. 
This hold is a peculiar feature of our boat, At 
least, with my experience, I have never seen 
such a space below decks. Perhaps the most 
ornamental and most needful parts of this noble 
creature, as we see her from the outside, are 
the two big black smoke-stacks. These are the 
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nostrils of this monstrous moving, living thing, 
that send forth vast clouds of smoke, which, like 
the terrible A ffrete in Arabian story, spread forth 
and cover the heavens. | But no seal of Soliman 
is required to repress the mighty powers of our 
genius, for its mission is one of peace and good- 
will. 

The mention of the officers who control the 
movements of the boat is necessary to our nar- 
rative. ‘They are the captain, without whom 
the boat is nothing, and with whom it is every 
thing, in our case; then there are two pilots; 
the clerk, to whom we all go for every thing we 
wish; two mates, of whose harsh voices and 
terrible looks we have more fear, probably, than 
the forty or fifty dark-skinned deck-hands, to- 
ward whom they are usually directed; there are 
the engine-drivers, coal-heavers, cooks, waiters, 
barbers, porters, laundresses, and last, but not 


least, Spencer, our good-natured, handy, irre- 
pressible cabin-boy, who is blacker than dark- 
est night. 

Pretty nearly all the incidents which go to 
make up human life and society are represent- 


ed on this steamboat of ours; 
some which are exceptional, and find no parallel 
elsewhere. During some ten days which were 
occupied in our trip to New Orleans I passed a 
good deal of time in the pilot-house, and came 
to have a deeply interested admiration for the 
men who guide these noble vessels upon their 
devious journey. 


Of all that belongs to life on our great West- | 


ern rivers, the business and experiences of the 


and there are | 


PARTING SONG. 


pilots interest me most; and, as they are to hav 
our lives in keeping for twelve hundred mil 
to come, it is worth our while to know all about 
them. No class of public servants stand in ¢ 
position of greater trust and responsibility t] 
theirs. The captain of our boat, for example, 
has supreme command, and is held responsib! 
for the doings of all those within his control, 
but his authority is, in fact, limited in the pilot- 
house; for, although he has the power of direct- 
ing the action of the pilot, yet, so far as taking 
this or that direction is concerned, he seldor 
exercises it. I can not conceive of a more ar- 
duous and dangerous business than that of 
guiding one of these gigantic steamboats along 
the twisting, shifting, treacherous channel of 
the river. The ocean steamship, whatever may 
happen, has the refuge of the open sea. Th 
direction to be pursued is well known, and the 
compass points the way, while, if the vessel is 
deprived of the use of steam, she can resort t 
canvas, and, beyond delay, but little injury oc 
curs. The man who directs the movement of 
the locomotive may, by the slightest careless- 
ness, cause the death of hundreds of his fellow- 
beings ; yet most accidents by railroad happen 
from exterior and accidental causes, There 
are many other stations in life where the safets 
of human beings and of property is dependent 
upon the judgment and good conduct of a sin- 
gle man. But in neither one nor all of them is 
there any such grave responsibility as that rest- 
ing upon the pilot of the Western river. Truly 


| must he be a man of rare natural gifts of mem- 
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orv of localities, quick observing comprehension, 
1 sure hand, rapid judgment, determination of 
will, iron nerve, even temper, and good habits. 
Let the reader imagine himself perched sixty 

et above the water in the pilot-house, which 
sa good-sized box, usually ten or fifteen feet 
uare, built up high above the cabins of the 
sat, and somewhere near its centre. This 
fty eyrie is inclosed upon all sides with glass 
dows, so that the pilot at the wheel, which 

s a big thing, may see both shores and up 
and down the river. Our pilot is surround- 
ed by speaking-tubes and bell-ropes. There 
are two engines, so that there are duplicate bell- 
es. They signal ‘ 


‘back her,” “slow,” *‘ fast,”’ and what not, so 


stop her,” * go ahead,”’ 








that, uthough fifty feet or more of space and 
half a dozen decks separate the pilot from the 
engineer, yet they are as one man, or one is the 
double of the other. 

This is a superior point of observation up here, 
ind we shall have a good deal to describe in 
the course of our twelve-hundred-mile journey. 





‘irst, however, we will have something to say 
yut our friend the pilot. He and his ‘‘ part- 
ner’ serve atthe wheel, watch and watch, which 
is divided into spaces of time of about four 
Irs, 
From St. Louis to Cairo is what the pilots 
ill a **bad piece of river.” To me the river 
-that is to say, dif- 
I stand by the side of our 


all the way down is ‘* bad” 
ut of navigation. 
pilot, and watch with curious interest the move- 
ment of the boat. To my eye the surface of 
the water is all the same, and there appears no 
ason why a course should not be pursued 





ght down the stream to the point a mile 
, where the cotton-wood trees dip toward 
the gray horizon ; 





but suddenly the large wheel 
vhirls swiftly around, and the bow of the boat 
points directly in shore at a right angle to the 


ourse of the stream. In an instant we are 


lose under the bank, where the water is whirl- 
ing and tearing along, where big roots of trees, 
like snakes, are crawling out from the yellow, 
crumbling earth. On the bank, near a log- 
hut, there stands a yellow-visaged man, who 
moves not, but stares at us with lack - lustre 
yes. I see all this, so near are we to the 
bank; in fact, one might jump ashore, but one 
ad rather be left on a desert island than in 
that dark forest. The man we saw will stay 
here but a little while. He has ‘‘ squatted 

re for the purpose of cutting wood for the 
steamers. 


He owns neither land nor wood, 
and, after earning a few dollars, will either 
move to another place, or go to some city on the 
river, where he can drink and gamble his mon- 
*y away. But we have left him far behind, 
ind pushed out again into the middle of the 
river, not in a straight course, but winding hith- 
er and thither, as if led by some fitful sprite. 
First one side, and then the other, until your 
wits are fairly puzzled, and you are almost will- 
ing to believe that the pilot is a sham, or that 
he has some insight beyond that of human ken, 
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which permits him to pursue his dangerous way 
among snags and shoals and sand-bars with per- 
fect certainty and safety. You can comprehend 
how the direction might be taken from certain 
landmarks on the shore, although that would 
require a prodigious effort of the memory in 
these hundreds of miles; but between St. Louis 
and where the Ohio River joins the Mississippi 
We passed the 


the channel changes daily. 


wreck of the steamer Lady Gay. <A few days 
ago an ugly snag went on an exploring expedi- 


ion in her hold. 


x 
| The water followed it, and 
the steamer sank. 


Three or four other steam- 
ers had met with the same fate from this same 
snag; but in two days the channel shifted 
across, a mile away, to the other side of the 
stream. 

**You see where tl 





t bit of brush-wood lies 
in the water ?” said the pilot to me, as he point- 
ed to a spot some half a mile from the shore. 
‘* When we came up three days ago the chan- 
nel ran the other side of it, and up toward that 
sand-bar; but I see it has changed, and has 
gone away over to the other shore.” 

Again the wheel whirled about, and the swift- 
speeding steamboat shot across with as much 
certainty as if she were off Sandy Hook, and all 
the world of water before her, 

‘*T have watched and searched for some 
sign by which you can find your way, and give 
it up. It is a mystery I can’t fathom,” I re 
marked to the pilot. 

** Well, it’s sort of instinct,” he repli 








B. $8] 
can tell something by the color of the water, 
something by its motion, and something in the 
habits of the beast ; and between ’em all I man- 
age to find my way.” 

This was navigation by day ; hut subsequent- 
ly in the darkness of night, when neither moon 
nor stars gave forth their light, and the vol- 
umes of black smoke from the smoke-stacks were 
lost in the black sky—when those big iron fin- 
gers arose to the right and left like shadows— 
when the river was a dark gliding mirror re- 
flecting the darkness above—when the forests 
of cypress and cotton-wood on the nearest bank 
were but a spectral line, and always the same, 
unvarying in its obscurity and monotony—when 
all human sounds had ceased, and only the deep 
solemn breathings of our river monster could 
be heard—then it was not difficult to believe 
that the silent figure standing there in the dark- 
ness, guiding us through the darkness and into 
darkness, was leagued with powers of the other 
world. 

The pilots of the Western rivers are a vastly 
superior class of men to those who followed the 
profession ten years ago. The improvement is 
in their morals, their education, and their use- 
fulness. Much of this is owing to an organiza- 


tion which unites them in one association for 


purposes of self-improvement and protection. 
No pilot is admitted t 
he is a man of temperate habits, good charae- 
ter, and capable in his profession. 


this association unless 


They have 
in St. Louis, which is the head- quarters, a 


- 
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place of rendezvous where the members may 
amuse themselves by reading or otherwise. 


boats were inimical to this pilot association, 
But 
this prejudice has been removed in view of the 
admirable results which are in all ways mani- 
fest. I 


for it was looked upon as a monopoly. 


To be sure the society fixed upon $250 
per month as the fair rate of wages for a first- 
class pilot, but they do not prevent any of their 
number from accepting less if he wishes so to 
do. 
not members of this association, but they all 
work amicably together. 


There are many first-class pilots who are 


One of the invalua- 
ble results of this plan is an arrangement by 
which every pilot going up and down the river 
deposits in boxes stationed at St. Louis, Cairo, 
Memphis, White River, Vicksburg, and New 
On leans, written reports of the state of the river, 
changes of channel, appearance of snags, etc., 
that have occurred in that section over which 
he has just passed. Thus each pilot is at once 
informed of the condition of the river, and is 
able to avoid its new dangers. 

It is a life of unceasing care, hazard, and 
anxiety, but one of intense interest and vary- 
ing incident. These are men of courage, and 
at no time was their nerve and coolness more 
manifest than during the war. From their ex 
posed situation they were in constant danger 
from the rebel sharp-shooters, who were lying 
in ambush on the river-bank to pick them off 
as they passed. The pilot-honuse is full of sto- 
ries of adventure, and I will relate one of these, 
which not only illustrates their courage, but their 
professional integrity as well. 

When the war broke out many of the pilots, 
whose residence and sympathies were in the 
One 
of these fought for two years in the rebel army, 
was disabled by a wound, discharged from the 


South, joined at once in the rebel cause. 


service, went home, and was subsequently in- 
duced to serve as a pilot on one of the steamboats 
running from New Orleans up the river, which 
then, as Mr. Lincoln had it, ‘‘ went unvexed to 
the sea’’- 
for now 


not altogether undisturbed, however, 
and then a rebel field battery would 
appear upon the bank, and stop and rob and 
the The remainder of the 
story shall be told in the words of cne of the 


burn steamboats. 
actors : 

“James Allen was my partner on the Von 
Phul. He had been in the rebel army, but I 
had known him for many years, and trusted his 
We start- 
ed out of New Orleans and had got up to Mor- 
gan’s Point, where the river makes a bend. I 


honor when he came under our flag. 


was in my state-room, and Allen was at the 
wheel, when I heard a crash of the glass in 


the pilot-house, and then the sound of a can- | 


I rushed out on the Texas, and looked 
and saw Allen pale as death. 
*¢* What’s the matter ?’ I said 


non-shot. 
up 
; and just then 
another shot came from the shore smashing 
through the boat, and I looked and saw a six- 
gun battery blazing away like mad. 


| mer, and on a trip up the river. 
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““* Are you hurt?’ I continued, while Allen 


At | stuck to the wheel. 
one time the captain and owners of the steam- | 


sso. he replied, keeping his eyes on the 
bow of the boat, which he was pointing away 
from the bank where the rebel battery was 
‘But the captain and bar-keeper are killed,’ ] 
ran up into the pilot-house, and sure enough 
there they were, dead and bloody ; but I hadn’t 
long to look at them, for hardly had we got 
round the point when there was the infernal bat- 
tery again firing away. ‘Go below,’ said Allen: 
‘it’s my watch, and I'll steer the boat.’ And 
I went. Before we had got past, between the 
two attacks, they put into our boat sixty-two 
shots; but we were saved, and all owing to th 
honesty and courage of Jim Allen, a rebel pi- 
lot.” 

However brave the pilots may be wherever 
human agencies are concerned, they are as su- 
perstitious as any Jack Tar who has seen the 
Flying Dutchman. A story is told of an adven- 
ture that happened many years ago to a pilot 
on the steamer St. Louis. It was in the sum 
A corpse had 
been taken on board at Memphis, and for safe- 
ty’s sake, and because it was cooler there, it was 
placed in the pilot-house. 
altogether temperate. 


The pilot was not 
In fact, a cocktail was 
necessary to his happiness at least every half 
hour, and he had made an arrangement wit! 
the bar-keeper by which, after midnight, he 
had possession of the key to the bar, so that he 
could go or send down for his own cocktail 
As midnight approached he began to get rath 
nervous about this corpse, and all the ghost- 
stories he had ever heard came thronging be- 
fore him with intense reality. Now and then 
he would look over his shoulder at the coffin, 
which stood upright against the window, and 
the sight did not reassure him. 

Suddenly, for an instant, he turned his eyes 
from the river, and at his very elbow he saw a 
figure in white which held up a bony finger, as 
if in warning, while ghostly, hollow eyes stared 
into his. That one look was enough; for, 
fully possessed with the belief that the ghost 
of the man dead in the coffin stood beside him, 
he gave one frantic scream, and, at a single 
jump, sprang over the wheel and through the 
window on to the roof of the cabin, twenty feet 
below. 

It subsequently required the presence of the 
ghost in person to persuade our poor pilot that 
he was only the bar-keeper, who had forgotter 
to send up the key of the bar until after he had 


| gone to bed, and so came up, silently, in his 


bare feet, shirt, and drawers. 

But we have been listening to the stories of 
our friends in the pilot-house while the boat is 
rapidly passing points of interest on the river 
bank. Here is St. Genevieve, an old French 


| settlement, where, for many generations, th 
| people have cultivated a large extent of land, 


covering a thousand acres or more, in common. 
I do not learn that these people are disciples of 
| Fourier or of any of the celebrated communists ; 
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hut it is certain that they work together, and, | At times it seemed as if we were crossing large 
y some mutual arrangement, divide the pro- | lakes; and when, near nightfall, we rounded a 
eeds of their labor. It is said that this com- | gr up of trees, and directed our course toward 
munity increases slowly, is not very wealthy, and some far-distant lights upon the edge of the 
ts members do not quarrel among themselves horizon, it was hard to realize that we were not 
nor with their neighbors. It would be interest- | upon some large inland sea, instead of the river 
ing to know more of the city of St. Genevieve. | whose course upon the map is indicated by a 

The scenery on this part of the river is not | crooked black line. 
at all startling. On the one side we pass low We laid over at Cairo a day and a night. A 
swamp lands filled with forests of cotton-wood. more disheartening place I never beheld than 
On the other, low bluffs arise, whose red and | this same Cairo, which, from its location at the 
yellow earths frequently indicate the presence junction of the Ohio and Mississippi rivers, 
of one or another kind of mineral. This char- | many people professed to believe would become 
cter of scenery is interrupted at Grand Tower, | a large city. I would not like to prophesy as 
which takes its name from rocks some forty feet | to its future beyond that of a third-class grave- 
igh, which have been worn by the action of | vard, but to-day it is the vilest hole above- 
the water into a circular shape. A railroad | ground, if the streets formed by introducing 
strikes the river at this point, and brings coal | foreign soil can be said to be above-ground; 
from a place called Carbondale. It is said to | for the open lots formed by the streets were par- 
much better and cheaper than the Illinois | tially filled with water covered with green scum, 
oal, and at St. Louis and along the river is | and which was also the receptacle for offal, 
largely used. dead animals, and other offensive refuse. Turn 
Cape Girardeau is another town of promi- | which way you would the sight was unspeak- 
nence, but at this, as well as at a dozen and | ably disgusting. The streets were knee deep 


U 


more stopping-places between St. Louis and in mud, and it seemed impossible to transact 
| 


Cairo, there is little or nothing to attract the | business upon them when horses and wagons 
attention of the traveler. But grand old na- were required. 

ture ever presents glorious spectacles to the ‘““TIt must be very sickly here in the sum- 
reverent eye, and nowhere do the clouds and | mer,” I remarked to one of the store-keepers. 

sky and atmospheric effects take on more ex ** Not at all, Sir,” he stoutly replied. ‘*‘ We 
quisite changes of beauty than in the valley of | never have chills and fever nor cholera here. 
he Mississippi. As the first day of our voyage One of the healthiest places on the river, Sir. 
vas closing into evening the sun went down | Bound to be a big city, Sir.” 

toward the western tree-tops in glowing splen The yellow skin and hollow cheeks of the 

r. We were all gazing in love and delight, | speaker were more eloquent reporters as to the 
when out from the paler rosy-gray of the east- | health of the city than his tongue; while in 
ern horizon there came a line of dark, which | every shop window hung placards of ‘‘ Chills 
each instant increased in size and length until | and Fever Specific,” ‘‘ Jones’s Fever Cure,” 
the sky was filled with flocks of birds, flying | ‘‘ Osgood’s India Collaghouge,” and soon, All 
toward us and into the sunlight. At first we the day and into the night the loading of our 
thought them flocks of ducks or wild-geese, but | steamboat progressed. ‘Thousands of barrels 
is they neared us, beating the singing air with | of flour were rolled into the hold, which lies 
heir white wings, we found that they were the | under the main-deck, until it seemed as if not 
beautiful swan; and, as if to do us greatest | another stave could find place. Then the cars 
pleasure, one by one, as gracefully as a feather | came in from the north, and several hundred 
falls in the quiet air, they settled down upon a /| ‘‘head” of mules and horses came on board, 
sar of golden sand which ran far out into the | and were put somewhere. Subsequently there 
now darkening waters of the river. A more|came coops filled with geese, turkeys, and 
fascinatingly lovely sight I never beheld, as tens chickens, and the air was filled with braying, 
and fifties and hundreds and thousands of these | neighing, bleating, crowing, cackling, and gob- 
aerial visitors swept round and round as they | bling, until one began really to believe they 
neared the earth, their snow-white plumage tak- | could appreciate the feelings of Noah when he 
ing on infinite tints of beauty as it glanced and | was loading up for that little excursion he took 
fluttered in the ruby rays of the setting sun. in the ark. 

When the darkness came on the boat went Upon the following morning, when we were 
into port for the night. Our wise and careful once more puffing our way down the swollen 
captain refuses to risk the lives of his passen- | river, I ventured with confidence to say to the 
gers and the safety of the boat by running on | captain: 
this part of the river after nightfall. They call “Well, Sir, we took in a big freight. Crowd- 
this route between St. Louis and Cairo a “bad | ed full, are we not ?” 


= s 


piece of river,” for more accidents and loss have “Full, my good friend!” he answered, with 
occurred here than in the remaining thousand | a smile of pity at my ignorance. ‘* Why, she'll 
odd miles to New Orleans. take in fifteen hundred tons more!” 

When near Cairo we bothered ourselves little I made no reply, but at the first opportunity 
about currents and snags and sand-bars, but | plunged below stairs. What a sight it was, to 
steered in a straight course from point to point. | be sure !—piles of sacks of corn ten high and ten 
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A OCREVASSE ON 
e, and I do not know how many of them 

fore and aft Piles upon piles of bar- 

rels of flour, almost filling the lower hold, which 
seemed to be another boat when you got down 
ruards of the main-decks 

In the passage- 


k 


plows, shovels, 


were the four-legged animals. 
ways ant the guards of the saloon -dec¢ 
} 


above 


were stacks of wagons, 

gazed at 
muttering 
1 tons more,”’ 
y ascended to t 


ere the passengers were occu 


and all of farming utensils, I 
all of t 
to myself 


thoug!l 


is mass of merchandise, and, 


hundrec 


slowly 


tful he la lies’ cabin 


ana 


of the boat, w 


D or otherwise 


t 
amusing t 
The 


upon k, and, g 


d in reading, playing cribbage, 
hemselves, 


orning after leaving Cairo we came 


izing about, we no longer rec 


ognized the river Mississippi, of which we have 
j used opprobrious epithets. 
of this flood of water 


along stand in awe and 


ed 


Vast 
we 
river people here call a rise, in 
uld be an inundation, which would 

in its path. It not 

ye takes in upon the surface of drift- 

ing trees and he 


hidden force which, rushing 


is much 


so 


logs and uses, is the 
id whirling and 
undermines the giant trees 
if smitten with 
, and plunge into the stream 
turned and thither 


n secret currents 


eating underneath, 
of the fore hey 
the hat sath 
to be 


like tw 


tumble as 


hither 
The 
1 dig at the base of some high bluff, and, 
in an instant, acres of rock and earth and forest 
sink into the w: 


and 
igs in a whirlwind, 


dig a 


‘rs, and before your very eyes 
the solid As 
the steamboat with assured pace steams quick- 


] + +t} 
1y 


land is engulfed and disappears. 


ast e forest of cotton and cypress, with 
solemn depth made more than melan- 
by their long 


drapings of hanging moss, 
ass swamps and cultivated fields, you 

t a break in the brimful bank, and in 
1 the flood is npon the land, not with a 
a roar, giving the poor farmer with 
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his wife and children yonder in his cabin no 
tice of its approach, but, with silent fatal spe 

it covers and envelops field and cabin, an 
fortunate is its human prey should he escaj 
the deathly embrace. 

All along this great river the water overrut 
the banks, extending far inland, uniting, | 
bayou and lagoon and lake, thousands of mil 
of country in one vast flood. 

Now that 
see who are 
ner—that is to say, about three in the aft 
The cold wind the 
on a keener edge as the sun be 


we are fairly on our way, let u 
our companions. It is after dir 


noon. from north t: 
rins to dec] 
i 
young gentleman and lady on the sofa yon 
it St. Louis. There 
a neat, natty look about them, especially 
young lady, which has the manner of Ni 
York. All her wardrobe is of the latest fas! 
ion. Her boots are close, firm-fitting, and hay 
that nice look which suggests a fashiona 
shoemaker; and so with the looped skirt of t 
dress, the jaunty hat; and about the ensem/ 
there is a nameless something of nicety whi 
breathes the atmosphere of the metropolis 
The remark has been made that these peopl 
are bride and bridegroom on a wedding ti 


and most all the passengers are indoors. 


came aboard with us ¢ 


} 


“I 
Why young people should always be thus 
cused I know not, but any lady and ge 
man traveling together, who have not turn 
forty, are always subject to this At 
the piano, which, by-the-way, is an excellen 
square Chickering, is seated a young 
who, they tell me, is the sister of a priest; if 
so, he is Irish to a supreme degree, for sh 
bears unmistakable marks of that nationality. 
Not unpleasantly so, perhaps, but, in spite ot 
that, Irish. The young lady plays very well; 
but her escort—a rather wordly looking priest 
—thinks her a paragon of merit, if one migl 
judge by the attention he gives to her rende1 
ing of the ‘Star-spangled Banner,” with vari 
| ations, 

At Cairo we received a decided addition in 


ithe 
charge. 


lady 
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wav of numbers to our comps One of 


in the unique shape ot : nilv from 


* man! 
wotnall. 


Mauna; and they 
to a girl of four ve | vith large | the New World. 
es and long lashes, as prett commonplaces. 


, have 


‘the German fancy. 


knowledge ¢ 


took fift 


since that time.” 


three dail 


ll last summer, 


ngestive chill 


of people have died of 


e trom, I n | 
Poor woman! there she sits on the sofa all| two spruce lv dressed you llows from Balti 
1 


long, now and then her listle 


ss gaze follow- | more who are going to Texas on a sporting ex 


g the motions of Somewhere 
who is playing abou 
vet fortunate, for her mi 
orance, At Memphis : \ ; 
, which carries the Ip hite River | any quantity, 
1 then l u ie wide Half a dozen q 


Rock, and 
o be swallowed i rat 1 line| dav moving aro 


chants, farmet 


vers between 

another sort 
Cairo. Four of these are tall, muscular young 
sJlows, from Kentucky I think, who, in the ol 
in the Sout 


Out of Egypt there also came t 


ifferent ps As those we hi: 
{ stand upon the outer borde 

this German man and his wife ruf 
ntre, where the highest facult 


lect, the widest stretch of the ima 
known. These are not the heavy-t 


clumsily limbed, honestly stupid Ge 


1e working popu 


yTy 


} 1 
t} la- 


iy be found among | 
tion of this countrv. ‘This man, with his intro- | whose eyes re veals a story of adventure. 
spective eves, his classic face, and long, dark There is an ther gang he tor ard cabin 
hair. is Auerbach’s Eric; this woman, with flow-| who are not even as respe table as those we 


] s, is| have just described ; gamblers. 


ing ringlets, gentle smile, and loving ey¢ 
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PLAYING POKER, 


We had heard that this feature of steamboat 
life in the West had, since the war, disappeared. 
In truth, it has—or, at least, its character has 
changed. 

You can not see now, as we did ten years 


ago, the cabin tables surrounded by planters, 


] 
] 
i 


merchants, and politicians, calling themselves 
gentlemen, who would gamble from morning 
till night, and again till morning, staking, and 


We do not 


now encounter the elegant, gentlemanly, pro 


often losing, their entire fortunes. 


fessional gambler, who was accomplished in 
every way, and not least in the use of the 
Well-educated, fas- 


cinating gentlemen were they, whose hands 


pistol and bowie-knife. 


were again and again stained with the blood 
of their fellow-creatures. All this class of 
men are hardly to be found in the Southwest in 
this goodly year of our Lord 1870. The war 
did splendid scavenger-work in sweeping them 
into the other world. And the young men 
now coming up into life, who would have been 
such as they, find a better existence in working 
for their daily bread. The gang of gamblers 
who are our companions on this trip belong to 
altogether another class than those whose places 
they fill. These are what the panel thief is 
to the bank burglar, what Burns is to Morris- 
sey. It is amusing for your experienced tray- 
eler to watch the tricks and schemes of these 
miserable wretches. One of these is short, 
rather fat, dressed in black broadcloth, and 
carries under his plug hat a cunning, greasy, 
smooth-shaven face, which has small, ferrit- 
like eyes in it, and a red snub nose, like a car- 
buncle, imposed upon it. This man is called 
the ‘‘ Judge,” and is, I believe, the leader of 
the gang, although another fellow in common 
clothes, with a wolfish, cowardly countenance, 
gives the cue to all their doings. The third 
thief of the party is small in stature, with black 
mustache, and an assumed wobegone look, It 
is he who, in their make-believe games, bets 
wildly and largely, who most always loses, gets 


angry, and appeals to 

the lookers-on. The 

fourth of the squad 

looks like an honest 

tradesman, who ought 

to be in better busj- 
ness than betting. 

One day these gen- 

tlemen were plaving 

at poker, which is a fa 

vorite game for their 

nefarious purposes, 

The ** Carpenter” — 

we will give them such 

names as describe 

them best—had dealt 

** Ferret-eyes” a hand 

of three kings and a 

seven and eight of 

clubs. To ‘ Wolf- 

mouth” he gave three 

aces and a nine | 

ten of hearts. With these hands ‘ Ferret-eyes’ 

and ‘* Wolf-mouth” began to bet and brag jn 

the most excited way, talking to each other, 

appealing to the crowd, and getting up an en- 

husiasm pretty much as the clown and rir 


master do in the circus, shouting and running 
in order to make the audience believe that the 
horse which the ‘‘equine queen” is riding is go- 
ing fearfully fast, when it is all a sham, gotten 
up for effect. Such was the excitement about 
our steamboat gaming-table. 

**T see your twenty dollars and go fifty bet 
ter,” shouts ‘* Ferret-eyes.” 

‘*T see your fifty and go ten better,” scream- 
ed ** Wolf-mouth.” 

‘I see that, and make it one hundred,” cries 
ss Ferret eyes,” 

At this point there was a dead pause ar 
silence, broken in an instant by ‘* Wolf-mouth,’ 
who turned beseechingly to the by-standers with 
the remark: 

“Gentlemen, I'm blowed if I ain’t strapped. 

Meanwhile moving around the table ther 
was a peaked sandy-haired man, who has on 
board forty mules, which he is taking to Mem- 
phis. This fellow had seen both hands, and 
knew that ‘* Wolf-mouth” had the strong cards. 
Just at this moment he caught the gambler’s 
eye, who continued : 

‘* Ef I had a mule, wouldn't I sling him, ears 
and all, atop o’ that pile ' #6 

‘“*You kin bet one of my mules,” was the 
answer of ‘* Sandy-hair.” 

“Will you take the mule?” cries ‘* Wolf- 
mouth” to ‘‘ Ferret-eyes.” 

‘* Yes,” answered the other, asking the “ Car- 
penter,” as he had a right to by the laws of th 
game, for two cards, in place of his seven and 
eight of clubs. That obliging gentleman at 
once complied, giving him the fourth king and 
an ace. ‘* Wolf-mouth” did not ask for more. 
They showed their hands, ‘‘ Ferret-eyes” swept 
in the pool, and ‘* Sandy-hair,” to his dismay, 
had lost his mule. 





Below stairs on the main-deck, among the 
yrn-sacks, mules, and deck hands, there are 
‘ther travelers, going I know not whither. 
Filthy, hungry, forlorn wretches are they ; men, 
women, and children on the same errand which 
hurries all 
the struggle of humanity, whether on the lower 
ck or in the cabin, in the hovel or the palace, 
e, to live. 

1e state-rooms, or sleeping-chambers, on 
boat are quite large; they have double 
erths, wash-basins, and mirrors, and all of 
this is kept in good, cleanly order, Of course 
there is a door opening out upon the guards. 
This doorway has blinds, and a printed notice 
m the wall tells you there are very good life- 
preservers, in the event of a burst up, or other 
: It is rather uncomfortably signifi- 
cant to see these means of saving life, and the 
constant call upon your attention, so prominent; 
but it is well to know that these and other means 


us onward, forward, somewhere; 


accident. 


of safety, which also include cork life-preserv- 
rs, are at hand. By-the-way, if there should 
e an accident, I prefer, as a matter of choice, 
one of the blinds. 

It is a question whether this steamboating is 
1 more dangerous mode of travel than others. 
It had a sort of settlement the other day, at 
ast in the mind of one of the negroes, who 
exclaimed : 

“If yer blowed up on the railroad, thar you 


but, 


good Lord, if yer blowed up on a steam- 

it, whar is yer ?” 

The cabin of our boat is so large that we are 
to have tables placed across as well as 

Thus, instead of three fearfully 

ng tables, where every thing is in confusion 


ngthwise. 


| all is in common, the passengers are di- 
d up into parties of six and ten, to the con- 
venience and comfort of all. The food provided 
is very palatable. 

Take it all in all, the scenery of the lower 
sluffs 
nd there, but they vary but little from the flat, 
far-stretching corn and cotton fields and the 
From Memphis 
to Cape Girardeau is found the most fruitful 
corn lands in the world. They raise from six- 
ty to one hundred bushels to the acre. 
times we passed corn-fields which extended 
continuously for miles along the river and for a 
tong distance inland. Many of these places 
were situated upon the shore of some shoot or 
side channel of the river, which could not be 
approached by our steamboat but for the high 
water, 


rise here 


Mississippi is monotonous. 
order of cotton-wood forests. 


Some- 


3ut now she entered fearlessly these side 
channels. All along the bank would be found 
piles of corn. <A signal from its owner would 
cause our boat to swing round and take the 
pile of three or ten hundred sacks on board. 
Again and again and many times was this done, 
until we ceased to wonder at the receptive ca- 
pacity of the vessel, and came to believe that 
there was no limit to her space. 

To the passing observer there is very little 
of interest in the cities of the Mississippi. We 
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passed places whose names had significance 
mainly as having been associated with the war. 
New Madrid and its neighborhood interested me 
chiefly as having once had, some thirty years 
ago, a severe shock of earthquake, which sub- 
merged the land and disturbed the waters of 
the river to a dangerous degree. I was told 
that these shocks continued to take place, 
greatly to the terror and discomfort of the in- 
habitants. No explanation is given, if one is 
needed, for these phenomena in a country which 
evinces no other evidence of voleanic action. 
Fort Pillow no longer exists above the surface 
of the river. Several acres of forest and the 
remains of the fortification one day collapsed 
with more suddenness than did the rebellion, 
and sank beneath the flood. It was but little 
satisfaction to our curiosity to point to tree-tops 
swaying in the current as the spot where this 
famous fort once stood. At Memphis we took 
on board a party of twenty negroes, who had 
come all the way from Virginia, and were en 
route for the Red River I was told 
that it was easier to get these people over all 
the remainder of the long journey than through 
this city of Memphis, where they are waylaid, 
robbed, and maltreated. If the representa- 
tions are true, Memphis is a thriving cut-throat 
hole, a shade worse even than the city of New 
York. 

From Memphis down the river cotton is 
The plant: 


they were extensive before the war. 


country. 


large, or 
Now and 
then we came upon plantations which seemed 
to be working 


raised, itions are very 


a large number of hands, and 
the far-spreading fields were under cultivation ; 
but most often we passed by lands which ten 
years ago were valued at hundreds of dollars 
per acre, but which were now overgrown with 
weeds, or perhaps the neglected levee had been 
worn away, and the mad waters were pouring 
swiftly in to lay waste the land. 

At Helena we made quite a halt, in order to 
take on three hundred bales of cotton. We 
smiled derisively at the suggestion, but had the 
pleasure of seeing them piled up twenty feet 
high on the forward deck. We were to take 
this cotton to New Orleans; but at this point, 
and higher up, cotton usually goes up stream, 
and is forwarded east by railroad at Memphis 
or Evansville, on the Ohio. 

Helena is a place of commercial im- 
portance as the dépét of transhipment for the 
White River country. 
ing from a cursory view, would not fascinate a 
stranger. You Hindman 
was assassinated in his house here, not 
long since; and I saw an ugly population loung- 
ing about the streets and on the levee. 
geries were to be found at every step, and in 
one of them a mob of negroes, with clenched 


some 
Its social aspects, judg- 
General 


know that 
own 


Grog- 


fists 
question of mutual superiority in a way which 
could have only a bloody ending. 

It took a long while for our deck hands to 
load up the bales of cotton. These men, who 


and drawn knives, were discussing the 
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1 
| 


have tl 
put on 


e technical name of ‘‘rousters,” have 
board an immense amount of freight 
left St. Louis. ‘hey have been up 
at all hours of the day and night; and the 


since we 


mate, with his gruff voice, growls, unremitting 
ly, ‘* Take a sack, take a sack, take a sack!” 
or, when the barrels of flour came in, * Roll, 
roll, roll!” 


or, on all occasions, ‘* Where are ye ? 
where 


are ye? where are ye?” uttered at lower 
Whether the men 

ork anv faster because of his eloquent periods 
I do not know; but it is certain that, after four 
days out, they moved languidly, and made but 
little he adway. 


C without a change of tone. 


These ‘‘ rousters” are hired by 
the month, at the rate of $45. They manage 
to ship just as the boat is leaving port, and aft- 
er she is pretty well loaded. 
worse occupations in life than theirs; but if I 
had a choice in the way of manual labor, it 
would not be in the line of a ‘‘ rouster.” 


Perhaps there are 


Lying at the levee at Helena we saw several 
of those unique flat-boats whose business it is 
to trade on the river. These float down the 
stream, or are propelled by broad sweeps; but 
there are trading steamboats which go from 
ice to another carrying all sorts of mer- 
chandise, which they sell or trade for hides, 
corn, cotton, or other products of the soil. 


one pl 


At Red River the gang of negroes from Vir- 
ginia left us. It was after dark when we made 
our landing at the wharf-boat. As usual, when 

ade a night landing, the iron cages at the 
bow of the boat were filled with blazing pitch- 
pine knots, which threw a lurid light upon the 
immediately surrounding objects. Beyond those 
Out from the shadows 
etween decks crept these poor wander- 
Some bore upon their backs bundles of 


bedding, clothing, 


all was deep darkness. 
of the | 


cooking utensils, and chil- 
dren. Out of the darkness they came, men 
and women, young and old; in the glare of 
the torches they hobbled across the plank, and 


then disappeared in a deeper darkness. Some 


said the scene was sig 


nificant of the histon 
and fate of the 
race ; 


ne gr 
while others 
hopeful, sa 
** Nonsense, the his 
tory of the negro ha 
just begun.” 


more 


Vicksburg we car 
upon in the night 
was a pretty sigh 
gaze upon the ma 
lights blinking 

sparkling on the | 
side; and one « 
imagine the magnifi 
cent spectacle of 
passage of the fort 
and batteries by th 
fleet during the war, 
No fierce cannot 
belched forth iron an 
flame from all the hil] 
side as we rounded the celebrated point and 
finally rested quietly at the wharf-boat. It 
would have been a great delight to have see 
this famous strong-hold of the rebellion by day, 


}to have followed the line of defense which s 


successfully contended against our arms; | 
the experience was not vouchsafed to us. A 
stoppage of a few hours occurred, and agair 


|the big steamboat was surging through th 


darkness, 

Neither Natchez under the hill nor Natch 
on top of the hill served to arrest our now raj 
journey toward the Crescent City. It was « 
the ninth day of our journey after we left St 
Louis that we arrived on the ‘‘ coast,” as that 
part of the river is termed which is fenced 
W ith levees, behind which lie magnificent ] lant 
ations of sugar. I had had but little idea of 
the extent of these sugar plantations. Wher 
they were in operation, and many are not, eac 
place with its grand house and manufactory a 
negro cabins formed a village in itself. Iw 
told that some of the establishments for co1 
verting the cane into sugar cost as high 
three hundred thousand dollars. 

Even with the enormous protective duty 
sugar, I was informed by several planters that, 
with the difficulties of getting labor, it was im 
The negro. 
it is said, is no longer available for economica 
labor. 


possible te raise sugar at a profit. 
This is an important question, the 
merits of which it is not proper to discuss here 
but it is one which affects the producing inte1 
ests of the whole South. The planters are de 
sirous of introducing the Chinese workman, but 
they say the government has interfered, for- 
bidding long periods of service. 

It was in the afternoon of a glorious sunns 
day that we were presented to the Crescent 
City, the commercial metropolis of the South 
west. Past groves of orange-trees filled witl 
their rich yellow fruit, past elegant villas sur- 
rounded with the waving palm and far-spread 
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ng oak, past gardens and fields clothed in fresh 
tints of green, past all that was charming and 
efreshing to the vision which a few days be- 
re had re sted only upon snow and ice, we 
upon the city of New Orleans. 


The sun was going down behind us, and its 


LIGHT AND DARK SPOTS OF 


T. word negative, which the photographer | 


applies to the first image which he obtains 


of the subject, whatever it may be, that he is 


to photograph, is rather a misnomer, inasmuch | 


striking and peculiar, do not seem very clearly 
to involve any idea of negation. If it had been 
called the reverse, instead of the negative, its 
name would have been perhaps more suggestive 
fits character. But the name negative is es- 
tablished, and must stand. 

In the first impression which the photogra- 
pher obtains upon the screen in the camera the 
image is reversed in three respects: first, in re- 
spect to top and bottom ; secondly, in respect to 
right and left; and thirdly, in respect to light 
ind shade, 

First, the image is reversed in respect to top 
and bottom, as in the engraving on page 846. 
lhe reason is, that the rays proceeding from the 
upper part of the object descend, of course, in 
going toward the lens, and continuing their 


course after passing the lens, are brought to a | 


focus at the dower part of the screen; while the 


as the properties which characterize it, though | 


golden light illuminated each roof-top and wall 
and spire. So that all the length and breadth 
of this great city was bathed in splendid ra- 
diance. It was a noble presentation, and af- 
forded a happy termination of our journey 
‘**down the Mississippi.” 


= 
— 
S 


THE OBJECT. 


rays from the lower part of the object, ascend- 


| ing, come to a focus on the upper part of the 


screen. 
Any person may easily observe this effect by 
means of any convex lens—a sun-glass, for ex- 


| ample, or the glass of a pair of spectacles, such 


as are used by elderly people, and a sheet of 
white paper. Inthe evening, when there is but 
a single light in the room, as of a lamp, or can- 


dle, or gas-burner, an image of the flame may 


| be thrown upon the paper by holding it at the 


proper distance. This image will be more or 
less distinct according to the perfection of 
glass, the general darkness of the room, and 
distance at which the glass and the screen 


the 
the 
are 
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LVERSED LIN POSITION, 


held from the source of light. Under ordinarily 
favorable circumstances quite a distinct image, 
both of the flame itself, and also of those parts 
of the object from which it issues which are 
most brightly illuminated by it, will be given, 
and it will be reversed in position. 

The mode in which the lens accomplishes 
this inversion is illustrated in the engraving 
on 845, where the rays of light, passing 
the direction of the arrows, 


page 


from the flame, in 


through the lens, are refracted or bent in the } 


direction shown by the lines. The image in 
all these cases is reversed not only in respect to 
top and bottom, but, on the same principle, and 
for the same reason, the right side of the object 
will be the left side of the image, and vice versa. 

But perhaps the most important of all these 


reversals, and the only one with the rectifica- | producing rays. 


vont 


et ER) Se 


NEGATIVE. 


| tion of which we have to do in this article, js 
| that in respect to light and shade. 
| sensitive film which is spread over the pl 


which the image is to be impressed, cons 


| object upon it. 


strongly, and appear white in the engravir 


The thin, 
ate 
of glass, or the sheet of metal or of paper, oy 
always of some chemical substance which 
darkened by the action of rays coming eithe; 
directly from the sun, or by reflection from a) 
Consequently all those parts 
of the object which are of the lightest color 
other words, which reflect the light most per 
fectly—will cause the parts of the image , 
responding to them to be the darkest, and 
versa, 


For example, in our leading engraving t] 


faces of the three figures, and certain yx 


and portions of the dress, reflect the lig 


while other portions, either from their colo1 


| from their being in a position to reflect 


strongly the direct rays of the sun, appear mor 
or less dark. Now, as the darkness or bright 
ness of an object depends upon the degree j 
which it reflects the sun’s rays, it is plain tha 
the bright parts will throw most light into tl 
camera, and affect those parts of the sensiti 
plate on which they fall most powerfully. 
other words, the parts of the object which wer 
lightest in the object will be darkest in the im 
age; and, on the other hand, those which wer 
dark in the object will throw /ess light into t 
camera, and will leave the corresponding parts 
of the image comparatively light. 

It is usual, in speaking of the effect of the sun’s 
rays upon the sensitive chemical plate in th 
camera, to attribute the efficiency to the light 
but, strictly speaking, it is not the action of tl 
luminous rays to which the change is due, bu 
to certain other rays accompanying, and 
some extent intimately blended with, the light- 
Light and color are really sen- 


a 


as 


canna nea 
ae erent 4 a 


POSITIVE. 
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ations of the human mind, 
r duced by the action of 
certain emanations from 
sun upon the human 
rium, through the eye, 
the portion « f the cere- 
| system connected with 
The change produced 
he sensitive plate in the 
i on the other 
che mical effect pro- 
upon a material sub- 
> It is found, more- 
that the emanations 
iations, which 
the one effect are 
from those concern- 
the other, and that, 
gh the two influences 
accompany 
r, they are really dis- 
i their nature and ac- 
n, and may be, to a great 
xtent, separated. The for- 
r are known by sci 
men as the luminous rays, 
vhile the latter are desig- 
| the actinic, or chem- 
rays. These rays are, 
a measure, separable 
om each other in the WINTER SCENE—THE NEGATIVE. 
ctrum, and the actinic 
ys may even be so far isolated that photo-] that is, without any luminous rays whatever 
iphic effects may be produced in the dark— | striking upor 


+} a 
the same manner the 





: wt and light, whicl 
uly come combined in 
tions of the sun. 

may be separated by suita 
ble devi es, SO that we may 
have solar heat withou 
light, and solar light with 


out heat. ‘This separation 





: 
is sometimes effected by 


natural means, as, for ex 
ample, in the case of the 
moon, which sends us an 
abundant reflection of the 
sun’s light, with a searcel) 
appreciable portion of his 
heat; and that of the ground, 
which, during the night, 
after a warm summer's day, 
returns to the atmospher¢ 
the heat which it received 
during the day, without any 
portion of the light whic! 
accompanied the heat in its 

emission from the sun. 
The chemical and the lu 
minous rays are thus oft 
en spontaneously dissever- 
ed from each other, to a 
greater or less extent, by 
us reflections and 
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lar emanations are subject in falling upon differ- 
ent substances upon the earth’s surface. Some 
substances reflect well the luminous rays on 
which their appropriate color depends, but not 
those necessary to act on the photographic sur- 
face. In other words, they look bright and 

leasing to the eye, but, as the photographers 

‘do not take well.” 

‘But to return to our 

parts of the object 


‘‘negative.” The light 
, throwing the strongest light 
into the camera, and thus acting most power- 
fully upon the sensitive surface there, as has 
been already explained, will, of course, make 
the corresponding parts of the image dark ; while 
the dark parts of the object, reflecting little 
light, will affect the sensitive surface but little, 
and so leave the parts of the image correspond 
ing to them / Thus the lights and shades 


of the picture will be the reverse of those in the 


reality. 

The engravings on page 846, representing the 
negative and the positive of the same object, 
show this reversal of the light and shade very 
clearly—the former, the negative, giving the 
effect actually produced, in the first instance, 
on the sensitive plate, and the second showing 
the lights as they exist in reality, in the object, 
and as they ought to be in the picture. 

The illustration shows only the third of the 

three reversals before mentioned, the other two 
enetere been corrected before making the en- 
rraving It remains now cs to show how 
this i also corrected, rll sheaggorse of a 
athe picture from vd negative, after the 
negative has been obtained from the natural 
object by the camera. 

The negative is usually taken by photogra- 
phers upon glass. The glass is previously cover- 
ed upon one side with a thin coating of the sensi- 
tive chemical substance on which the impression 
isto be made. ‘This plate, thus coated, is placed 
in the camera, and exposed for the proper time 
to the action of the actinic rays existing in the 
image of the subject formed by the lens—the 
bright parts of the image becoming dark, of 
course, and the dark parts remaining bright. 

From the negative thus formed the positives, 
or the copies intended for use, are afterward 
printed by allowing the light to pass through the 
vegative to a sheet of sensitive paper placed be- 
neath it. Of course the image now formed 
ipon the paper will be re-reversed, so to speak, 
and will come out in the proper condition in re- 
spect to light and shade; for those parts of the 
glass which had been most darkened by the 
bright parts of the image falling upon them 
will now shelter the corresponding parts of 
the paper beneath, while those which had been 
left most transparent will allow the rays to pass 
through. Thus the picture on the paper will 
become the reverse, in respect to light and 
shade, of that on the glass, and will corre- 
spond with the subject itself from which the 
picture is taken. 

The difference in character between the neg- 
ative and the positive image is very clearly shown 
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in winter scenery, w ever the snow, reflectin gin 
all its power the full radiance of the sun. Vlack- 
ens completely those parts of the sensitive sy. 
face of the negative on which its im: ge falls - 
while the other objects, which absorb large ! 
tions of the actinic rays, represent themse! ly 
more faintly. These effects are shown 
strikingly in the engravings on page 847, \ 


ve} 
} 


are copied respectively from a view taken las 
winter of a portion of the country home of t] 
writer, while the deep snows still remained uy 
the ground. In this case the reversal in res} 
to top and bottom is corrected, while thos 
respect to light and sha 
to right and left, remain 


de, and also in r 


MY ae 


U 
iL’ 


! yrs evening of September 1$ 55. 

to call on my old university frie1 
distinguished Dr. Seltsam, Professor of G 

ral Pathology, Clinical Lecturer, Accouch« 
to the Grand Duchess, ete., ete. I found |} 
alone in his magnificent drawing-room in Berg- 
strasse, his elbow resting on a little black m 
ble table and his eyes fixed on a erystal glol 
which seemed filled with perfectly clear water 

Spite of the crimson rays of twilight whi 
came in by the three lofty windows opening « 
the palace gardens, my friend Seltsam’s | 
face, with its razor-shaped nose and promir 
chin, seemed to borrow from the globe a fright 
ful sort of livid on somewhat like the head of 
a corpse freshly de capitate d, and the red 
ing of his inetie gown completed the 
sion. 

All this surprised me so that I did not d 
interrupt him in his reflections, and was ev. 
on the point of withdrawing, when a big foot- 
man whom I had found snoring in the ante- 
chamber took it into his head to open one e) 
and cry out with stentorian voice: ‘* Counselor 
Theodore Kilian!” 

Seltsam, with a long-drawn breath, turned 
slowly round to me like an automaton, a 
holding out his hand, said, ‘*Salve tibi, Theo 
dore! Quomodo vales ?” 

‘*Optime, Adrien,” I answered. Then with 
raised voice: ‘‘What are you at there, 
dear fellow? I should think you were puz- 
zling over the doctrine of Sangrado!” 

But here his face wore so’singular an ex- 
pression that I stopped, 
ished. 

“Theodore,” said he, after an instant’s si- 
lence, “this is no joking matter. I am study- 
ing the ailment of your respectable aunt An- 
nah Wunderlich, What you told me day be- 
fore yesterday is serious, These fits of ecstatic 
excitement, these sudden starts, and particu- 
larly the venerable lady’s exaggerated expres- 
sions in speaking of Haydn's ‘Creation, ’ Han- 
del’s oratorios, and Be ethoven’s s symphonies, all 
indicate some dangerous kind of affection.” 


confused and aston- 





ee 
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‘And you expect to get at the bottom of it 
n this vessel of cold 
‘Exactly. It’s very Iucky you came, 
as thinking of you.” Then 


water ?” 
I 


pointing to a 


violin hanging against the wall— ‘“* Would you 


‘A 


bd 


good enough to play me Mozart's 
Thisi it 


me so odd that I began to do 


n from the Seraglio ?’” 


ed t 


ivitati 


poor friend Seltsam’s brain 
» point of taking leave of him, lik 
but, guessing 
sumed, ironically, ‘‘ Don’t be ala 


mv KK 


ore, don’t be alarmed. 
ct. I 


ne discovery ! 


Theod 
am 
A { a LOU 
éé Very good H that’s enough. : 
And taking down the violin, I looked at it 
It was one of the famous 
‘yenhaupt’s, of which Frederick II. had ad 
nmade to accompany him in his flute-playing 
- perfect, irreproachable instruments, which 


envious ey es, 


me connoisseurs put on a par h the Stra- 
However that may be, I had scarce- 


1¢ bow across the strings 


Wit 
ivarl 
y laid tl 
ed as if all that had been told me 
were below the reality ; 


when it seem- 
about them 
and what with the ele- 
of the 


seventh 


gance of the composition and the purity 
tone, I felt as if I were lifted to the 
heaven. 

‘*O great, great master!” cried I. 
me melodist! Who could be 
such grace, vigor@and inspiration!” 

d rolled off, my eyes were half closed, and 
my knees tottered beneath me. I was beside 
: For me, Seltsam, the globe, and my 
aunt’s ailments had no further existence. About 
an hour after I waked as from a dream, stretch- 
ed on Dr. Adrien’s sofa, 
had happened. I saw Seltsam armed with a 
strong lens still before The 
become turbid, and myriads of injus: 
were shooting back and forward in it in every 


direction, 


**O sub- 
insensible 
My hat 


to 


nyself, 


and wondering what 
his globe. water 


4a ria 


‘* Well, Seltsam,” cried I, in a weak voice, 
you satisfied ?” 


are 


He 


reupon he came toward me, his face ra- 


diant with joy, and seizing both my hands, | 


cried, emphatically, ‘‘'Thanks! thanks! my 
dear and excellent friend, a thousand thanks! 
You have just rendered the greatest service to 
science !” 

I stood confounded. 
ing an air I have done science a service, have I ?” 


“Yes, my dear Theodore, and you shall learn | 


i¢ glorious share you have taken in solving the 
reat problem. You shall see 
very thing, understand every thing.” He lit a 
andelabra, for night had come on, opened a 
ide-door, and signed to me to follow him. 

A prey to the deepest emotion, I followed 
him, and, as we passed through several rooms 


in su 


Come with me. 


ecession, it seemed as if some revolution 
were about to occur in my whole nature, and I 
was on the point of receiving the key to in- 


visible worlds. The candelabra threw its daz- 


| appearing t¢ 


| 


zling light on the sumptuous furniture of the | 
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splendid house. Ornaments, pictures, and car- 
pets spread out in dim vistas through the gloom ; 
om their frames, 
passed ; 
glancing on from gilding to gilding, led 

> landing of a broad staircase 


1¢ 

} 
tr ¢ 
tI | 


smiling heads, half starting fr 
looked 
light, 


down on us as we and the 


ended into an inner court, where the 


rtive sound of our ste] 


ot 
s echoed in the distance 
Inthis court I noticed 


and co 


mysterious whispers. 


that the air was calm, intless stars were 
shining in the sky. 
1 doo: one 
il doors. at one « 


era 
tur 


Our journey led us past sey- 
’ 


f which Seltsam stopped, and 


It is here that 

disturbed. It 

1 the hands of death that nature 
will render up her secrets.” 

[I was scared, and wou 

Adr 


waiting for my answer, 


I labor ana 
is only into 
ld have been glad to 
n had gone in without 

I was fain to follow. 


back ovt; but 


I entered, then, paie 
stretched on a 
body of a your 
the sid head 
tionless as a clod. 

He had a fine forehead. 
deep wound had 


most 


with emotion, and saw 
tabl the 
» arm 


at oaken a body— 


gre 
s close against 


Ss, yes staring, mo- 
On his left side a 
pierced the breast. But what 

impressed me was neither the sight of the 
wound nor the sombre grimness of the head—it 
was the motionless stillness. ‘* So this is man!” 
I 
j crushing weight of 
this feeling when Seltsam, laying the edge of 
his scalpel on the inert body, 
‘* All this was alive: 


life again. 


‘‘inertia—eternal rest!” 


was still benumbed by thi 


said I to myself; 


, said to me: 

all this will come to 
s, the bond- 
slaves of a single force, are ready to regain their 
freedom. 


Thousands of existence 


All that has ceased to exist in this 
body is the power of command, the authority 
h imposed upon all these individual lives 


whic 
a single ‘ This power lay 


direction—the will: 
And he struck the head, 
dull thud like a block of wood. 
I w chilled orror, 
words somewhat reassured me, 


which gave back a 


as with } yet Seltsam’s 


‘So are 


’ 


we 
not to believe that every thing is annihilated ?’ 
cried I. 1 the better. I had rather 
live in detail it live « 


‘¢Ves,”’ cried Seltsam, who seem¢ 


‘So mucl 
nan n 
od to read 


‘* Tow! by merely play- | on my forehead the thoughts which were pass- 


ing within—‘‘ yes! man is immortal in detail 
molecule composing him is imperisha- 
they all live! but their 


are to the 


—each 


ble; 


life, their suffer- 
soul which rules 


ings ansmitted 
their 
them its will. M 

of most perfect gove 
claimed to find it in a bee 
This ideal model is here! 
calp 


ly. 


Ur 


them, consults needs, 


and imposes on 


n have sought for the type 
and have 
yr an ant-hill. 
‘and he plunged his 
el into the body and opened it complete- 
[ drew back with horror; but he, not even 


) notice my movement, went on, 


the 


nment, 


hive ( 


calmly : 


the means of action and 


see 
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there looking at 


movements, and i 
rical figures of won 
ach 


ing 
3 ailrerence, 


mov, 


ls of insects 
roduce a crowd 
ars, deafn 


idiocy, 


nightmare, convulsions, 
e, nervous ¢ » throat, pal 


ve ment 
wingless ; 
ddomen fringe 


isites, 


L n ney-comb it of furn 
is as - soul | ture: lig pincers, their nail 
acts on our h lood ¢ t sps 1eir snouts, 1 
, lives |} er, by | 


1 I and p 

and entire, is G j ron p to bottom. 

by her y her, y I ; | the san t i of the Roman 

each one of het ) s impe bl ; Juxury, while 
; ians deyour it without resistance.”’ 

e, pray, is liberty?” cried I. ‘ ‘iption made my very 

I am ¢ ] ] le, é esponsibl tan . ( you think,” 

for my : ns? ae { usic is tl j 

Liberty 1 intac id Selt ; ‘In 

the mole 


women long 


gan, the 


whole t 


piano, or be convince 
Your unfortunate aunt is threatened 
speedy destruction; I know bu 


1 


t one way of | 


y, Seltsam? ‘Ti 
tive heir, I can 
I can to save her.” 


s 
aeicacy. 


ugh her pi 


in conscience but 


replied he, ‘‘I recognize your usu: 
It is affection and not interest wl 
ides you. But it is late, Theodore; I ju 
heard it strike twelve. Come back to-morrow 
at ten in the evening, when I shall have ready 
the only means of saving Madame Annah. I 
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vish you to owe her cure to me. ill be | ger causes e lischarge, which in turn 
tical, on my academic honor !” ; 

oubt; no doubt. But could: you ** Insects!” cri he, st ig up as if moved 
have you ever seer 

would it be? To-morr : nsect t me, u wretch ? What, d 
I can hai | 

e court-y 


he Be 


t 


Insects ! 


‘don't 
aunt, I am 
Wunderli 


I was tormented 
round to w: 


jars- 


assium, 


apuchin’s remedy, \ 


ladame 
ioraventi's ditto, etc., ete. 
ne I, * at ver f Bu d in amazem . Seltsam had 
light on just t theranumerouscompany. There were, 
, Without eliminating central mol , tl onservator of the Archeological Mu 
yurage nust re to de: eum | Bremer, th his big powdere 
] 


ti 
t1¢ 


a, I é lin’ rei y, or 1g i t I 1OTe¢ coat, full face, and freg 


when 


ith a sort of mam 
ses us an seemed to be ex 
evening, supping n the orchestral lead 
aunt, I watche r wilh an eve o r, Christian er, with an opera hat, crum 
ir, with his long legs stretch- 
htI. ‘* What would 1 say, list ers} ive under the table; he 

Wunderlich, if you knew that mill ying with his bony fingers on the key 
of ferocious microscopic creatures are bent another queer instrument of tubular shape, 
your ruin, while you are quietly taking your and did not even look 1 p at me when the doo! 
p of tea ?’ opened, so absorbed was he in his studies 
*“Why do you look at me, The re?” Kasper Marbach, anatomical lecturer at St 
he, uneasily Catherine’s Hospital, and Rebstock, Dean of 
! nothing—nothing— the Faculty of Belles-Lettres, both in black coat 
‘Yes, but I see that you don’t think me and white cravat, were also there, one armed 
g well to-day. I look ill, don’t I?” with an immense bronze waiter, the other gird 
‘Why, yes, you are rather pale. I would, ed with a sort of wild Indian drum of wood and 

that you have received a lot more mu- | buckskin. 

These , yple, about the can 
“Why, certainly ; yesterday received the delabra, with chee puffed out, stick raised, 
pera ‘The Great Darius’—a sublime and li ices, made so droll an impres 
t hort on the thresh 

‘I thought so. You have been all night 3 k out and mouth open, like one in 
rumming on the piano, striking attitt ; - 2am. Seltsam coolly pushed me a chair, and 

. 


ing into ecstasies, crying out, ‘Ah! 1! per-| the conservator went on with his explanations 


ct! wonderful! divine !’” ‘This, gentlemen,” said he, ‘‘ is the famous 
She turned crimson. busca-tibia of the Swiss. Its terrible sounds re 
‘What does this mean, Sir? n 1@ , verberate with prolonged majesty among the 
ht—” echoes, and rise above the crash of the torrents 
h! I don’t dispute it; idicu- | If Counselor Theodore will be so good as to 

You are ruining your nervous system; | take it, I don’t doubt he will get a superb effect 
u—’ j ut of it ;’’ and solemnly handing me the horn, 

‘My nervous system! You are going and turning to Kasper Marbach, 

cracked yourself ; you don’t know what you ‘* Your drum, Sir, is the most admirable thing 
are talking about!” of the kind which we have, the karabo of the 


‘For Heaven's sake, be calm, aunt! An-| Egyptians and Abyssinians. The jugglers use 
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music 


for the bayadéres and the 


that the way ?” said Marbach, thumping 
ilternately right and left. 


y well, very well indeed! 
and as for the dean, he will only have 
om moment to moment on his 


t e dismal sounds 
great bell in our cathe- 


colossal effect, especially 


You all understand, 


**One moment, al n octor: “*“we 
Pheor 
ing to me, 

‘* My dear 
ment 


must 
inform Then, turning 
Iriend, your respec table aunt’s ail- 
| After long 
struck with a brilliant 
What is her trouble ? 
the nervot 


demands an heroic remedy. 
reflection I have 
idea. A relaxation of 
s system, the debility resulting from 
the abuse of Well, what 


most rational way is to 


musi 
rhe 
ime treatment Hippocrates’s 


shall we do 
in such cases? 
combine im the s 
principle, contraria contrariis curantur, and that 
immortal] lil 
Wi 
sentimental music of our operas than 
the wild music of the Hebrews, the Caribs, and 
the Abyssinians ? Nothing. So I 
their instruments, play your respectable aunt a 
Hottentot air, 
trarits is satisfied. 
more like 
thing. So the principle similia similibus is also 
satisfied.”” This idea seemed to me sublime, 
**Seltsam !” I cried ; 


. ' 
ius. 


of ow Hahnemann, similia similibus 
at can be more contrary to the 


tame and 


borrow 
and the print iple contraria con- 

On the other hand, what is 
than music? 


music Evidently no- 


‘** vou are aman of gen 
Hippocrates summed up the thesis, and 
Hahnemann the antithesis of medicine, but you 


have just created the synthesis. It is a mag- 


nificent discovery !” 
asd that,” 


through. 


know said he; ‘‘but hear me 
I have consequently called in the 
Conservator of the Archeological Museum, who 
not only consents to lend us the tomtom, the 
busca-tibia, and the karabo from his collection, 
but is also kind enough to help us by playing 
on the fife, which will fill out our little impro- 
vised music party very happily.” 

I mad to the conservator, and 
begged to express my gratitude. 
touched at 


a low bow 
He appeared 
this, and said: 

‘*My dear counselor, I am happy to be of 
service to yourself as well as to your respecta- 
ble aunt Annah Wunderlich, whose many vi 
louded by this unlucky exaggeration 
of musical indulgence, and the abuse of stringed 


instruments. 


tues are < 


If we can only succeed in bring- 
ing her back to the simple tastes of our fathers!” 


Yes, if we could only succeed!” cried I. 


“Come on, gentlemen,” cried Seltsam; 
**come on! 

We all marched down the large staircase. It 
was striking eleven, and the night was dark 


and starless, while the street lanterns swung, 


You will} 


and the weather-cocks creaked in the frec 
gusts of wind. 


uent 
We crept along the w alls lik 
evil-doers, each holding his instrument of m 
sic concealed about him. 

At my aunt’s door, I slipped the key sof 
into the lock, and Seltsam having lit a bit 
the vestibule, wh 
each one took position before the bedroom d 
and, with his instrument at his lips, awaited t| 
signal. All this had been so discreetly m 
that nothing in the house had stir 


Seltsam even softly opened the door a crack. 


candle, we quietly entered 


aged ee 


and then, raising his voice, cried, ‘* Go ahe:; 
And I puffed at my bull’s horn, whi 


| Vl 


le t 

fife, and karabo did their best to aid t 
It would be impossible to describe the effect 

of this wild music—you would have th 


the roof 


We heard L ¢ 
from within; but, far from stopping, we wer 
seized with a sort of madness; the b 
and 


tne 


was coming down. 


ig di 
till I coul 
even hear my own horn, whose blasts gener 
thunder-bolt : 
the tomtom was the stronger; its slow and 


tomtom broke out afresh, 


rise above the crash of the 


mal vibrations awakened in us a feeling of 
expressible terror, as at the approach of a f 
of cannibals, where one should have to figure 
roast sirloin. 
like wands: 


Our hair stood up on our hx 
the last trump, when it sounds t] 
reveille of the dead, will scarcely have an effi 
more terrible. 

Twenty times had Seltsam cried to us to stoy 
but we were deaf, possessed with a sort of d 
moniac frenzy. At last, panting, exhausté 
and scarce able to stand, so used up were we 
we were fain to stop our frightful racket. Ther 
Seltsam, with raised finger, said : 

** Silence! listen!” 

But we could not hear the slightest sound 
for the humming in our ears. In a few m 
ments the doctor, uneasy, pushed open th 
door, and went in to see the effect of his rem- 
We waited impatiently, but he did not 
back; and I was on the point of entering 
myself, when he came out, pale as death, and 
with a strange look. 

‘¢ Gentlemen,” said he, * let’ 

“But what is the result of the 
Seltsam ?” 


edy. 
come 


s be off!” 


experim 


I was holding his arm. He turned round 
abruptly and answered, ‘‘ Well, she’s dead! 

‘Dead!’ cried I, starting back. 

‘* Yes, the electrical commotion was too vit 
lent ; 


ily 


it destroyed the ascarides, but it unluck 
crushed the central Howev¢ 
You 
And he left the house, 
We followed, pale with terror. Once o1 
side, we scattered, some right, some left 
out a word, 


molecule. 
that proves nothing against my theory. 
aunt died cured!” 


, witl 
We were appalled at the upshot 
adventure. The next day the whole 
id that Madame Annah Wunderlich 
had died suddenly. The neighbors asserte 
that they had heard strange, terrible, and un- 
usual noises; but, as it had been an unusual! 


of our 


town he: 


























stormy night, the police made no investigation. 
Besides, the doctor called to testify to the death 











ieclared that Madame Annah died of a ick 
of apoplexy, playing the final duo of the “ Great 
Darius ;”’ they had found her seated in an arn 
iir before her piano. 
About six months after Dr. Seltsam published 
, work on the treatment of hedminthe (intestinal 


co 
worms) by music, which had incredible success. 
Prince Hatto de Schlittenhof sent him the grand 
cross of the Black Vulture, and her Highness 

reigning Duchess deigned to compliment 





l 


P 


1 person. They even talk of choosing 
resident of the Scientific Association 


I I 


m 


me shall reproach myself my life 








LIFE IN B 


I.—A WEEK AT NANTES 

W* passed out of the Mont Parnasse sta- 
tion, Paris, promptly at half past nine in 

the evening, and as promptly, at six the next 
morning, we glided Nantes, the 


capital of ducal Brittany. In eight hours and 
. half we had traversed France from the me- | 








into ancient 


tr polis nearly to where the shores of Biscay 
form the western boundary of the empire; 


and, leaving in the evening the splendid centre 

the latest civilization, we awoke amidst a | 
primitive people, whose ideas and habits were | 
in many things those of a by-gone age. For- | 
tunately the early morning sun had awakened 
out that troubled one 
snatches as he can when traveling by rail; 
and during the last two hours of our journey | 
we were able to enjoy to the fullest the singu- 
lar landscape of the lower Loire. 

The Loire, rising in the east of France# and | 
holding an erratic course through its centre, | 
becomes, near Nantes, a broad, deep, and swift- 
ly flowing stream, bordered by meadowy banks, | 
and holding in its bosom a multitude of fertile 
little islands. 
ern bank, following closely the windings of the 
From the carriage window the eye | 
stretches over the lovely islands which are al 
most crowded as they lie in the stream, so nu- 
merous are they, and beyond them were beau- 
tiful meadows, with their quaint villages and 
plenteous crops, until the sight is bounded by a 
range of lofty, and here and there craggy hills, 
whose summits are now thick with chestnut and 
oak forests, now crowned by an ancient Breton 


us of slumber which 


| 


The railway runs along its north- | 


river, 


chateau, and now bearing upon their sides a cu- | 


rious, sleepy village, and on the very summit a 


stately old church, in singular contrast with its | 


flock of lowly huts. In the Loire itself the 
busy world of raftsmen and fishermen, of little 
steamers and pleasure yachts, was already astir ; 
and we were amused to note, among the for- 


mer, how primitive and old-fashioned was their | 
modus operandi; how the rafts were still navi- 
gated by long poles planted in the river's bot- 


tom, and the sails were those of the Middle 
Ages; and with what patient, snail-like plod- 
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| ding each 1 


| lectual, social, and relig 


| 
| 
| 
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long with having been instrumental in my dear 
aunt’s death, by blowing for a whole quarter of 
} 


vominable busca-tibia, which 


True, I had no notion 


an hour into that 


may Heaven confound! 








of harming her; on the contrary, I hoped t 
free her of her ascarides, and give her many 
more years of life; but she died of it, for all 
ind I shall never get 
over it 
Heaven is my witness that the notion of 
smashing the central molecule never entered 
my head. Alas! I confess, to my shame, I 
should have laughed in any one’s face who had 
come to me w the idea that you could kill 
even a fly with a tu 


RITTANY. 


lid 


nan did his After 
o us that this first glimpse o 
Breton river-life was a hi 


that province in all respects—material, intel 


allotted work. 
ward it occurred t 


nt of the condition of 





for we discovered 


ious: 





that in all things these Bretons were slow and 
patient; that they clung to old customs, appli 

ances, and thoughts, and hated the new civili 

zation as an impudent intruder; that here, of 
all sections of France, the old religion held th 

that education was back 

that the stiff and ceré 

monious social life which, otherwhere, revolu 
had subdued, remained stagnant, 
and gave the key-note of communication be 
tween man and man. 

The first view of Nantes, as we emerged 
from the station, and were for once pleasantly 
disappointed in not being forced to pass through 
a pandemonium of importunate cochers, was 
striking indeed. The station stands at one end 
of the town, upon a slight eminence; and from 
its porch our view to its further limits was al 
most uninterrupted. There lay, just awaken 
ing to its daily labor, the quaint and fine old 


least disputed sway ; 
ward, learning rare ; 


tions here 


| city of another age, only just modernized enough 


to keep life in it. 

Just below us the river wound in an abrupt 
turn, passing on through the midst of the town, 
and flowing rapidly—perhaps merrily, as if not 
suspecting its defilement by the crowded city— 


perhaps desperately, as if conscious that it must 
‘“ flow on forever,” defiled or not; and now, as 
it disappeared among the houses, dividing into 
many separate streams, and forming as many 
crowded and thickly built islands, straight be 
| fore us, its foundation below the level of the 
street, stood the ancient castle-palace of the 
sovereign dukes of Brittany, repaired here and 
there for present garrison service, but wearing 
the gloomy and mouldy look of extreme age ; 
| while just beyond, on the summit of a hill over- 
looking the castle, stood the square-towered 
cathedral, ‘‘ built,” the guide-book told us, 
‘in the twelfth century,” and now showing in- 
dications of the revolutionary desecration whicl 
the venerable pile had suffered more than once 


| 


ion 
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A ric ket sty old city it was, too, as we gud on 
it from the station portico. Houses were lean- 
ing over against each other, or jutting threat- 
eningly over the narrow streets in a most lu- 
dicrously drunken fashion; some were sunk 
below the street, and seemed about to topple 

the waters of the Loire; others sought 
each other’s mutual support, and seemed to 
have made an eternal contract on the principle 
of “united we stand, but divided we fall.” 
Further down, where the Loire, passing the 
populated islands, remingled its waters into 
one wide sweeping stream, lay the shipping 
small vessels mostly, engaged in the coasting 
trade, and now moored to the fine long quays ; 
to build which the Nantais were forced to give 
up—and not without much conservative grum- 
bling about ** these te 
ite shady promenade at the river’s side. ‘The 


rrible times’”—their favor- 


whole place looked so temptingly odd, so re- 
freshingly unique, that we declined the sery- 
ices of the neat little round omnibus which 
stood ready to accommodate passengers, and 
made up our minds to walk to the hotel. My 
companion fortunately knew the ‘‘ ins and outs”’ 
of the town, having been there before, and prom 
ised to lead me through its most interesting 
parts. 

It was Saturday; and, for one reason, we 
could not have hit upon a better day and hour 
to reach Nantes. It was the great weekly 
narket-day, when the peasants and bonnes from 
all the si urrounding x neighborhood came in with 
their various stock, and the fishermen reaped 
the reward of their last few days’ patient, mo- 
It was just the time, my friend 
said, to see them coming in, and to visit the 
central “halle.” We passed down the hill 
from the station, took our course along the 
below the high castle 
walls, and which bordered the river, where the 
small tradesmen had already begun to let the 

their wares, and to 
Finally 
large, open, paved square, one 


notonous toil. 


street which passed jus 


light of morning in upon t 
prepare for the bartering of the day. 
we came to 
side of which was open toward the quays and 
the river, and the other three inclosed by tall, 
ancient buildings, so fantastically decorated 
with fagades and window-carvings that they 
must once have been the homes of the great, 
but which were now occupied, in étages, by 
merchants in the lower, and tradespeople and 
working- people in the upper stories. The 
quare, called the ‘‘Place du Marché,” pre- 
sented a most animated, and even to the tray- 
cler wearied with sight-seeing, a most inter 
sting scene ; for the market was already open, 
and the farmers—of whom there were far more 
yvomen and I hearty girls han of the 
sterner sex—were arriving, with their odd-look- 
ng wagons of every shape, size, and beast of 
burden, filled to the top with fruits and vege- 
ubles. There were booths made of wood, 
ome with canvas, others with wooden roofs, 


open on every side, and supplied with stalls 
fitted to receive the various produce; while the 
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poorer anaes - people— hens who could not 
afford the tax for the luxury of a booth—wer 
fain to content themselves with a rude table 
oo by a huge cotton umbrella, or even 
) spread a cloth upon the pavement, depos 
it aie wares thereon, and deliberately squat 
down on the ground beside it. It may not be 
known to all of my readers that in Brittar y 
each village or commune has its peculiar cos- 
tume—no two having the same; and it 
a matter of pride with the rustic folk that tl 
distinctive dress shall be as unique and showy 
The effect of this lively market 
scene, therefore, was vastly enhanced by tl 
great variety of color and form in the co/fs : 
shawls, the shoes and skirts of the womer 
these having come from some dozen or twenty 


as possible. 


villages within a range of fifteen miles around 
Nantes. There was, indeed, little difference 
in the dress of the men—the empire of dress 
being conceded, in that primitive district, as 
all the world over, to woman; it was upon the 
persons of the bonnes that you observed more 
especially the peculiarities of the costumes. 
The co#fs, or head-caps, were the most n 

ticeable feature of the women’s attire; and, al- 
though neatness is by no means a Breton trait, 
the Breton women are not only very proud of 
the starch cleanliness and fineness of their coi/s, 
but will often purchase one—so as to outdo 
their neighbors—with the earnings of a month's 
hard drudgery. And here, on the market 
square, was a perfect sea of these dazzling 
white coifs; some flat and broad at the back, 
some long and tunnel-like, extending parallel 
behind the head, some perpendicular and rising 
high above the forehead, some resembling the 
familiar cap of the Venetian doges, some more 
simple, fitting close to the skull and adorned by 
long, fanciful strings reaching to the waist. 
Their dresses had the peculiarity of extending 
from the arms, without tapering in the least, 
to the middle, being as large below as above; 
and they all wore little shawls fastened in front, 
and as various in shape, color, and decoration 
as were th 
The men were mostly habited in short jackets, 
broad-brimmed hats, 


localities from which they came. 


with high, close vests, 
leggings, and huge wooden shoes called sabots, 
turning up at the end, and held to the foot bya 
single strap. But these people themselves, 
their physiognomies and manners, were quite 
Mostly rather 


as curious as their costumes. I 
} 
A 


under medium height, they were solidly an 
compactly built, their features were hard, sun- 
burnt, and positive, and their whole appear- 

ance that of a stolid, sturdy, hard-plodding, 
obstinate, persevering peasantry. Energy was 
written upon every face, but energy of an ig- 
norant and dogged sort. Their movements 
were deliberate, and, except that all over the 
square an incessant chattering was kept up, 
there seemed to be little in common between 
these rude Celts of the west and what are gen- 
erally regarded as traits of the French charac- 
ter. Brittany was the last of those provinces, 
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which now compose the French empire, 
submit to Roman domination; the 
Druidical 

even our modern eyes, had some- 


government and worshiy 


} about it imposing and 
plicity; and the last to re 
civilization which began to fructify 
xr the Merovingian kings. It will, nag 
be the last to break away from its super 


; allegiance to papal Rome. It is here, 
, 
t 


>, of all te hat you find the purest 
ns of the Celtic race; and that the hard; 
ible 


y 


stubborn traits of the Celt, discovers 
also in Wales and the Scottish highlands, are 
still to be found in the ideas and manners of 
the people. ‘These market-people exhibited a 
very marked contrast to the peasantry in other 


parts of France. Sharp at a bargain, shrewd 
judging physi yenomMy and ( harac ter, ql ui k 
to seize an advantage, wonderfully clever in 
the art of bartering, their move ments were yet 
heavy, their faces dull, and their sense harder 
and more positive than sparkling or versatile 
When the buying and selling began it was 
musing to witness the haggling 

down, the fist-shaking and screaming, 

y between neighboring vendors, t 

nor and quaint retorts, the general hubbub 
Although a primi- 
ive people, as far as their backwardness in civ- 


and clamor which ensued. 


zation and their seclusion from the line of tray- 
| and the centres of enterprise are concerned, 
they are, as I had good reason to know during 
ny visit, by no means primitively honest. To 
1at obscure corner of the continent has pene- 
ated the familiar legend that the pockets of 
Englishmen and Americans are exhaustless, 
id their ‘* 
e of their sharp sreton eye is enough te 


gullibility” boundless ; and a single 
nvince them whether he who stands before 

them be or not an Anglo-Saxon victim, 

for the sacrifice. In the market-plac« 

asy to see that the 

every where a contest, in which the buye 


buying and se 


er’s to maintain as high a 
ind the whole art of ‘“‘sharp tra ling” see 
mong this eosin folk, to have reached perfec- 

n. Many were shouts raised as we 
issed among the stalls—for they recognized 
ir nationality at once—calling on us to look 

the wares, and begging us to buy a 

” worth of this or that. Some followe 

ing in somewhat disagreeable proximity 

ur faces every species of fruit and veget: 
from carrots and cabbages to melons and pears, 
and, in tones that were meant to be seducing, 
pretended to offer them to us at a sacrifice. 
Others, who had—it is impossible to conjecture 

w—picked up a few English words and 
phrases, thought to win our patronage by re 
galing us with a mangled Breton version of our 
mother-tongue. Goot day-ce, Sirr;” ‘ Vill 
yoo a-erve zoom—zoomzing—zis morrnang ?” 
‘I go vur to show you zoomzing farry goot !” 


—these are but feeble specimens of some o. he 


assailed our ears, and afford 
ed us amusement. We left the market, after 
ving the scene, and passed up 
n—the principal thorough 

as narrow and gloomy-look 

} -and, reaching the 

top, found the principal square of 
the city. was an oldish, stately, musty- 


sentences which 


roughly en} 


looking square, on the very crest of the hill. 
built in the Pan- 
row of high columns sup- 


On one side | the theatre, 
theon stvi 
porting an ornate facade, and surmounted by 
statues of nir ne lugubrious Muses, each 
one of whom having paid the penalty for being 
patiently gracefu centuries by having lost 
some limb or other part equally necessary to 
the symmet i Two sides 
of the square we ymposed of high, ancient 
buildings, unifi 


I construction and orna- 
ment, the upper 


upied by families 
rants, and billiard 
tood the grim and 
gloomy-looking tel de France — where we 
vere to ta - hich has been for centuries 


and the lower by 
halls, On the 


now the best ho ’ Nantes, and has the same 
staid, stand-still look which both the general 
appearance of the old town and the people 
themselves 
Entering the T court, we were almost 
awe-struck by here of stately tranquillity, 
of venerable dullness, in which we found our- 
It was monastery-like in its stillness. 
We were ushered to a grand and gloomy apart- 
ment, which we might almost have imagined to 
be the well-preserved sleeping-chamber of some 
merchant of the seventeenth or eighteenth cen- 
tury. ‘The furniture was ponderous and old- 
fashioned ; there were antique clocks and vases 
and mirrors and curtains and fauteui/s ; the bed 
was very low, but supplied with a lofty canopy 
and obstinately immovable drapery; there was 
the oaken floor of the olden time, with its neat- 
ly disposed pieces and its dangerously slippery 
gloss; gas was wholly wanting—indeed, it i 
vulgar at Nantes to use 
and ae it being nsidered as only fit to 
entries; there were 


in the chambers 


light the kite 
no water convenience ll as one expects 
nowadays in first-cl eis, but only the old- 
fashioned bowl, basin, anc wer; and every 

» remained just as 
eye nd the memory 


thing, indeed, 
we foun 
of livit é 
Not caring await the traditional Breton 
hour for breakfasting, we called the gargon to 
order something assuage our hunger; but 
ied when we gave the 
direction, seemet have heard so au- 
dacious a proposal before, anc ith great dig- 
nity assured us that breakfast was 
half past eleven, and that no breakfast could be 


the garcon looke 


he hour of 


So we were fain to sit on 
ie window, and 


forthcoming before. 
the pretty balcony before t 
watch what le life there was astir in the 
square until the not-to-be-anticipated hour 
should arrive. A few jauntily dressed gentle- 


} 


os 
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men were promenading to and fro on the | 
square, which is the favorite resort of the busi- | 
ness men, out of their counting-house hours; | 
even so early in the morning there were groups | 
sitting under the awnings in front of the cafés, 
sipping café cognac, and that most baleful 
but apparently fascinating beverage, absinthe : | 
while every now and then street hawkers would | 
go by, screeching their wares at the cop of their | 
lungs, and making the whole square ring with 
The trav- | 
awakes on his first morning in Paris- 


au 


their various and discordant cries. 
eler who 
especially if he be of an economical habit, and 

lodges in the Latin quarter—is almost inclined 

to imagine himself in a vast Iunatic asylum. | 
He is appalled by a chorus of weird shrieks and | 
cries, many-keyed and discordant, loud and 
feeble, far and near; when, looking out the 
window, he is surprised to find these startling 
sounds issuing from hard-featured coster-mon- | 
gers or dapper little peasant women, who are 

busily engaged in selling their pears and arti- 
chokes, cherries and potatoes. But, in this re- | 
spect, Nantes quite outdoes the great metropo- 

lis; and I observed that, at Nantes, nearly all | 
the hawkers were women, and that each had | 
chosen a sort of strange tune or strain, peculiar | 
to herself, which she sung without change day 

after day. It would puzzle the most accom- | 
plished of French linguists, if he did not have | 
a peep into their baskets, to find out from their 
cries what they were attempting to sell. These 
women, who, like the market- people, were 
mostly from the neighboring rural districts, 
were usually dressed with scrupulous neatness, 
their long coifs white and shining with starch, 
and their aprons, fresh from the iron, carefully 
tied with long, wide strings which fell behind ; 
they had cheerful, hardy, sun-burnt, but rather 
keen and shrewish countenances, which seemed } 


| 
| 
| 


to say, ‘‘ Here’s for a bargain, and if you don’t 
buy, I'll bite ye! Peculiarly strange were | 
the cries of the shrimp and sardine women, for | 
the reader need hardly be told that Nantes is | 
the great sardine emporium of the world, that 

delicious fish being caught in the Bay of Biscay } 
near by, and preserved by the large establish- | 
ments of the Breton capital. The sardine wo | 
men sell them fresh, or as nearly fresh as pos- 
sible—for so very delicate is the fish that it is 
necessary to salt it as soon as it is caught; and | 


| 
| 
| 


their cry is a wild, high-keyed shriek, and fair- | 
ly startles you, it is so seemingly painful. Prob- 
ably there are no harder-working people in the | 
world than these Breton peasant women, whose 
Usual- | 
ly the wives and daughters of suburban farm- | 
ers, they aid in the tilling and planting of the | 
ground ; tend the crops during their growth; | 
gather the fruit and vegetables when they are 
ripe; load their little carts or heavy baskets, 

| 


cries distract one in the early morning. 


bring them into town, and go hour after hour 
over the stony streets until they have completed 
their extensive round, screaming at the top of 
their lungs, and gathering a few sous with diffi- 
culty here and there; then, their hard day’s | 


| and not regret it; for sympathy with the tri 


}and old-fashioned as our chamber 


| café existence. 
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work completed, trudging back with their carts 
and baskets to their distant country home 
There are such workers in that frivolous and 
unthinking France, which we are apt, from a 
superficial view only, to believe wholly given 
When ve 

learn with what patient labor these creature 
earn their daily bread, you are no longer ir 


over to indolence and dissipation. 


| clined to lie, mentally denouncing them for dis 


turbing your morning nap; you will, now 
then, spend spare pennies upon their war 

A 
of the lowly ennobles, as well as gratifies, t} 
right-feeling man. 


Exactly at the hour announced we sat down 
to a thoroughly French provincial breakfast, in 
a long salle & manger, quite as dark and heavy 
had been 
There was no coffee or tea, and no getting 
either; every one had wine, and excellent Bor 
deaux it was. We were served with soup, sar 
dines, sole, chops, filet de 
cheese, and fruit. 


bauf, vegetab i 
The people at table wer 
silent, and devoted themselves assiduously t 


the occupation immediately pertinent ; it was 


|in striking contrast with the Parisian tab! 


where there is an incessant talking, and an 
easy making of acquaintances. On leaving the 
table we adjourned, with the rest, to the neigl 

boring café, which was, at noon, full to ove: 

flowing, it being the custom to drink and play 
dominoes, cards, and billiards for a while afte 
the morning meal. Here were the officers o 
the regiment which was posted at Nantes, i 

full military costume, lazily pompous and idly 
vain, discussing, with their after-breakfast po 


| tations, the last review, or the probability of a 


war with Prussia; merchants making contracts, 
and inquiring the last news of the Paris markets, 
over their hock and absinthe; dandies of th 


| provincial sort—gaudy and boisterous—talking 


over the gossip of the prefect’s ball, or the lat 
est mariage de convenadance ; clerks and trades- 
men, idlers and foreigners, each indulging it 


whatever game or potable best suited his taste 


A most dreary life, we thought, this provincial 
In Paris the café frequenter 
has some distraction in the brilliant surround 


|ings—in the gay crowd collected about the 


tables, the continuous tide of men and women 


which passes unceasingly along the boulevard, 
| ‘. 4 2 ° 
| the incidents constantly occurring, the spark 


ling outer life of the splendid city ; but here, at 
Nantes, the café life is but a dull and empty 
iteration, without a spark of the excitement 
which alone would seem to make such a resort 
tolerable. Yet in the early morning, at high 
noon, and from before sundown till midnight, 
the cafés are full; you see the same faces there 
day after day, the same games, the same oc- 
cupations and choice of beverages; husbands 
deserting their homes, and bachelors avoiding 
the marriage tie, in order to enjoy the monot- 
onous pleasures, the attractions of which no 
stranger, at least, can discover. ‘The Nantes 
merchant, although shrewd and active when he 





is at his warehouse, leads a very easy, indolent 
existence. He rises at nine, takes a cup of 
coft and to He 


stays there some two hours, reading his letters, 


ree, goes his counting-room. 
rranging his business, and giving his directions 
Between eleven and twelve he 


for the day. 
turns home to breakfast ; 


he leaves the bre 


1 


fast-table for the café, or his club. It is two 


clock before he returns to the counting-room ; 


and at three you will find him on the bourse. 
Having finished the financial gossip of the bourse, 
e does not return to his counting-room; but 
either takes a walk or a drive, promenades with 
a friend on the square, drops in at the café to 
read the Paris papers, or hastens to his club to 
meet his cronies at the whist or picquet table. 
His favorite aim is to amass enough upon which 
to retire from business, and to be able to do 
nothing during the latter half of his life; to 
have his meals at a restaurant, his spare money 
for cigars and the café, for the theatre and con 

ts; to have it in his power to run up to Paris 

wand then, and to have his small country 
seat on the sea-shore, or ala campagne, 
to be the limit of his ambition. 

We had gone to Nantes to see and study 
y far from the much-traveled routes; and 
our week there was not wanting in many in 
teresting experiences. We 
light about the old Breton town, unharassed by 


jet 
societ 


missionaires, able to dispense with guides 


ing at every turn a group of sight-seers ‘‘ doing” 
the town according to Murray. We sauntered 
along the quays of the Loire, where the sun, 
even in October, beat remorselessly down upon 

and observed the curious river life —the 
sailor 
with their freights, the ugly little steamers ply- 
ing up and down the river. We took the huge 
flat ferry-boat, and for a sow crossed the rapid 
river, and betook ourselves into the neighbor- 
ing country, where we found the oddest little 
broken-down villages, with their long roofs al- 
most touching the ground, ther one-sided, an- 


stones and Roman remains; rambled along the 


rustic roads for many miles, having on either | 


side of us'a vast expanse of vineyards, their 
fruit just now yielded up, extending as far as 
eye could reach; and that 
where the women were the hardest workers, 
and had the brawniest arms, and seemed far 
more patient and enduring than their lords. 


observed 


We went back to the city over the many bridges | 
which span the islands of the Loire, joining to- | 


gether the distant banks; and on these islands 


saw many sorrowful sights of want and filth, | 


and the savageness of an unlettered people 
which only earns its bread, and scantily that; 
for these islands, once beautiful in verdure and 
fertility, as are those further up the river, are 
now thickly populated, and with the poorest 
and worst classes of the city. The cathedral, 
with its huge square towers, not unlike those 
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seems 


wandered with de- | 


both human and red-bound, and without meet- | 


s in their broad hats, the coast-wise vessels | 


lof the world around it; 
| official balls ; 


every | 
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of Notre Dame, its great portals crowded with 
Scriptural bass-re/iefs, and its broken stones and 
pillars—the lasting mementoes of the ferocious, 
desperate men of ‘93; the curious old castle, 
a mosaic of the Middle and the Modern Ages, 
where we saw the room—now used as an arm- 
y, and filled to the roof with Chassepots—in 
which Henry the Fourth signed the Edict of 
Nantes ; ilding Where the vic 
tims of the Revolution were confined, and await- 
ed in the dark and damp dungeons 


ory 


the gloomy old b 


their inevi 
table doom—among them the ninety priests who 
were drowned in the river opposite; the quaint 
little house honored by royalists as the hiding- 
place of the Duchess De Berri—these afforded 
us many an hour of interest and pleasure. But, 
as men and women in this world are far more 
curi@us respecting men and women than the 
places they inhabit, our chief pleasure consist 
ed in observing the manners and customs, the 
traditions, superstitions, and opinions of this 
population, far away from the centres of civil- 
ization, and cleaving to those ideas which to 
us seem, in this age, amusingly ill placed. At 


| the east end of the city, just beyond the cathe- 


dral, is a long and pleasant avenue, shaded by 
umbrageous trees, and reached by a broad flight 
of steps at either end. The houses which face 
it are old, lofty, and substantially built. Here 
live the descendants of the proud old Breton 
aristocracy—perhaps the haughtiest and most 
the world. Here they live on, 
year after year, associating only with each oth- 
er, seldom appearing in the outer world, lead- 


exclusive in 


|ing an almost hermit-like existence, devoted 
| children of the Romish Church, looking with 


ineffable contempt on the Emperor and all his 
adherents, observing with pious veneration the 
anniversary of the death of Louis XVI., await- 
ing the return of the Bourbons to the throne, 
and condoling with each other, gloomily long- 
ing for the days that are gone. ‘There—if you 
can but get a glimpse of this fossil society—you 
will find, faithfully preserved, that grand polite 


| ness and chivalrous courtesy which were so fa- 
cient churches, and their straggling, rickety, | 
single street ; found, here and there, Druidical | 


mous in the court life of the last century; a cer- 
emonious demeanor which contrasts oddly with 
the society of the age in which we live. This 
Bourbon aristocracy takes no part in the affairs 
eschews politics and 
makes no new acquaintance; and 
passes, year after year, a monotonous, useless, 


and wholly vain existence. In one respect 


}alone do they appear to have departed from 


the precepts of their fathers. Many of them 
are far from wealthy—for there have been, mal- 
heureusemeni, revolutions—and the inheritors of 
the past have been plundered and driven from 
ancient patrimonies by the claimants of the fu- 
ture; yet wealth is necessary to support their 
| position in their own circle of society. These 
haughty Bourbon Catholics, therefore, are fain 
to marry their sons and daughters to the sons 
and daughters of the coarse-blooded but well 
Mar- 


| riages of this sort are frequently concluded, oft 


| to-do merchants of the western quarter. 
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en with a sad result. The young aristocrat of | 
the Pierre marries the merchant’s 
daughter from the Cour Cambronne, and hence- 
forth she is a stranger to her father’s house. The 
having granted their child an enormous 


Cour St. 


parents- 
dot—are doomed to neglect, to the contempt of 
the son-in-law and his family, and even to the 
s] As 


soon is 


ight 


s of their own aristocratic daughter. 


as she’ arrives in her new home she 
urged to avoid all her old friends and acquaint- 
ances, and even to forget her parents and broth- 
ers and sisters; and too often the advice is ef. 
fective, accompanied as it is by menaces and 
perpetual persecution. 

The mercantile community, which resides for 
the most part at the western end of the city, is 
hardly more social and hospitable than the 
proud old aristocracy which contemns it.@ To 
uncommunicative and slow 
They are purse- 
They 
have their peculiar 
and pleasures, and pass their lives in a | 


they 


ial 


the others are family-proud. 


trangers ire 


to make sox advances. 


proud, as 
their own circ les, 


move in 


groove, with little variety or excitement. 
eave town with the first signs of approach- 


rea 
#; 


ring, their houses are closed, and they 


return only when the frosts and bleak storms | 
of November warn them that the country will 
Unlike the mercantile 
class of England, and, indeed, of most civilized 


soon be insupportable. 
countries, they show little public spirit; inven- 
tion, the triumphs of science, educational im 
provement, politics, the sanitary, moral, and 
material condition of their cit 
but little interest for them. 


y, seem to have 


bers of the family have each their daily amuse- 
and , and these seem seldom to 
unite the family together. The father’s daily 


ments 


duties 


life has already been described ; that of the son | 


but he has his own boon 
club 


which, of 


differs little from it ; 


companions, his own and café, his own 


separate amus 
him in a diffe 


| . 
ier, 


ments, course, 


rent direction from that pursued by 
the el her and daughter devote 
o household cares, which 
i 


} 
ne 


mo 


themselves but little 


t 
+} 


are undertaken by t -who, if there 
have ne 


» ladi 


ies, meanwhile, 


are young children, urly or quite all th 


care of them, are de- 


voting themselves to dress and society ; man- | 


aging how to save enough here and there to 
enable them to meet the demands of the taz//eur 
and the 


to shine abroad; a 


milliner ; living“closely at home, so as 
nd having their round of du 
ties and pleasures quite distinct from those of 
Among other 
1e clubs frequented 


the male members of the family. 
of 
lier class, called the ‘‘Société des 
’ Instead of the plain and sub- 
he English clubs, the build 
ing of the ‘‘ Beaux Arts” was most gaudily and 


esorts we visited one tl 


by the wealtl 
Beaux Arts.’ 


stantial elegar 


ce of t 


luxuriously decorated. 
hall, brilliantly 
lars, 


ed, 


You entered a spacious 
lighted, and decorated with pil- 
statues, and flowers; the panelings gild- 
and a richly carpeted oaken staircase lead- 
the rooms above. 


ing to The apartments used 


for club purposes were provided with every ap- 


| and often participating in the game. 


The different mem- | 


| of times gone by. 


take | 


pliance of luxury and comfort; the whole in. 
vited to indolence and dozy idleness. In one 
room were to be found newspapers and light 
reading matter, in another billiard-tables, in 
third a spacious restaurant or a café, in nearly 
every one card-tables and facilities for gaming. 
Attached to the club was a finely frescoed, cozy 
little concert hall, with a covered gallery run- 
ning round three sides, supported by gracet } 
pillars; the fourth side was taken up by a tast 
ful stage, upon which stood a grand pian 
Here, twice a month, classical concerts were 
given by notable artists, to which the members 
were admitted free, and for which each mem! 
was supplied with two cards for his lady friends, 
We could not help observing, however, that t] 
great attraction of the club was the gambling 
that vice, with other ancient customs, continu 
ing to be the fashion in that community. The 
larger part of the frequenters of the club were 
at the tables; young men, with an ambition to 
be considered ‘‘ sports,” deep in the cards, and 
old white-headed men looking on approving; 
The c] 

in the Breton towns, is merely the trysting plac 
for gossip and gambling; and so rooted is the 
custom of playing for money that one not only 
hears, in the best society, no condemnation of 
it, but it is rare that a ball or party is given in 
which a room is not set apart and supplied with 
cards, dominoes, and tables, for this special 
A ball at the palace of the prefect is 
one of the few events which break the monotony 
of drowsy provincial life; and there, perhaps, 


purpose, 


you may best observe this provincial society, 
which has so obstinately preserved the custom 
The invitations are freely 
given, and the company, wanting only in the 
old Bourbon nobk SSE, presents a mosaic of vari- 


| ous classes, and a fair illustration of the com- 


Being offered a card for one of thes 
occasions, we seized the opportunity to g 


munity. 


The spacious salons of the prefecture were daz- 
zlingly lighted by thousands of candles, and the 
company had mostly assembled when we ar 
rived. After saluting the prefect and his lady 
passed on and observed the throng of pro- 
vincial fashionables. Around the long salon 
were two ranges of seats, one above and behind 
the other. Along the upper seats sat, in a long 
row, the méres de famille, pompous and 
old ladies with white curls, and dressed with 
profuse elegance. In the seats below them sat 
their daughters, over whom they were keeping 
a strict and vigilant watch. A gentleman whi 

wished to dance with a young lady had no need 
of an introduction ; it was his duty to approach, 
salute the mother, and request her permission 
to dance with the daughter. This obtained, 
and the young lady also assenting, they would 
go upon the floor; while, all through the dance, 
the dowager would sit with her eyes riveted 
upon the couple, and sharply scan their every 
look and movement. This gave us a hint of 
the predominating rule in French provincial so- 
ciety, the strict separation of the sexes in youth. 


we 


stately 
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Paris is fast outgrowing that strang 
the relic of less civilized times, which has pro- 
duced so much connubial misery, which makes 
r, teaches the 
young men to live dissolute and shameful lives, 


e young women to look upon their 


custom, 


ach sex suspicious of the othe 


und th 
as conspirators 


future 
against their honor; bu 
and the 
No young 
no lady of doubt- 
from home 


rds 
n Brittany the custom still 


flourishes, 
of separation is still inexorable 
or even, for that matter, 
re, unmarried, 
r her 
accompanies her to the shops 


goes alone. 


mamma, some elderly relative, or a 
, or to take 
Never, t 


a moment with a 


her music and drawing lessons. Vv any 
is she left alone for 
Even when bet 


d her 


soft 


hance, 
leman. 
ther week will fin 
paid, his 


resence of the father or mother, 


rothed—even when 
wedded—her k 
uttered, in 
The 


yver’s 
visits are speeches 
or both. 
which at Paris seen 


1riage de convenance, 


inces. All things are arranged that 
niversal diplomat of domestic 
excepting that in rural Brittany 
lng to a very ancient 
usted with the marriage negot 


The lower classes at Nantes are as eas 


through 
the notary 
the villag ge 
iccol usage, 


lations, 
y going, 


as fond of their few amusements, as unimpress- | 


ible—more so, if possible—by modern ideas, as 

Their ds y's work done, 

tend toward the cabarets, where they 

nd their earnings on the hot whi 
istrict; then, in parties of a 

will interlock arms and g 


their social superiors. 
their steps 
te wines of 
dozer 2 
ro bawling through the 


ts till far into the night. On Sundays they 


» themselves in their best suits, and ramble | 


nto the country, or sail or row on the river, or 


pair to some rustic inn, 
rink, and gamble the 
an read or write, 


to better 


nee, 
Very few 
seem to be ambitious 
If they 
itisfy their pleasures, pour passer k 
after work is 
Drunkenness is more frequently met with than 
Paris; there are certain streets in Nantes 
where, go when you may, you are cert: 
seeing miserable people reeling about, or lying 
stupefied at the doors and onthe sidewalks. Beg- 


where they da 
livelong day. 
none 
their condition. earn enough 
temps, 


over, they are 


1in of 


ary is common, and the beggars importunate. 
} 


‘he ragged little urchins of the stre 
low you square after square, running 
and with piteous accen 

yet, if 
off 


ts implore you for one 


petit sou; them will go 


skipping 


you give none, 


singing some rude song, 

ting such capers as only a French i I 

The Breton peasant, while n: ature ally fierce and 
passionate, has a great capacity for 
temper, and brawls are happily few and far be- 
veen. 


There is no more striking proof of the stag- 


nant condition of Brittany than the fact that the | 


population of Nantes has decreased within three 
} from 113,000 111,000 inhabitants. 
Thirty miles below, where the Loire 
its broad stream into the stormy Bay of Biscay, 
a town is growing up, draining the life out of 


years to 


empties 


is In 
a decline, still prevails every where in the prov- | 


is in- | 


quite content. | 


‘et will fol- | 


r you, | 


keeping his | 


the old capital, : 
which reminds one of our 
tlements. The tid f ci 
swept by Nantes, and 


but few vestiges of its passage, 


nd multiplying with a rapidity 
own far Western set- 


vilization seems to 
left there 

Ignorange and 
and dominate it. 
which has timidly pene- 
trated into this strong-hold of the old Church, 


nas ¢ 


have to have 
still cling to it, 
rotestantism, 


noht tk 


ight the drowsy influence of the place, 
progress. A week was long 
glad to get back 
tind ourselves once more in a wide- 
rivolously brilliant tl 


and makes no 
enough to stay, and we were 
to Paris, and 
awake city, 


1ough it was. 
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My tender thoughts go forth, beloved, 
Upon the pleasant morning hours, 

With songs of mated birds and sighs 
From virgin hearts of opening flowers. 


Full laden with love’s da 
Each smallest thought sl 
As from the jasmine 
Flies home the r 


intiest store, 

1ould come to thee, 

’s hidden cell 

ichly burdened bee. 

My joyous thoughts 
Upon the golden noon, 

With languid sweets from roses rare 
That flush and faint through arde 


ro forth, 


alrs of 


beloved, 


it June, 

With all the swiftness of the 2 
That fling out laughter as they run, 

With all the brightness of the lay, 
With all the passion of the sun. 


streams 


cloud-hung west 
row 


But when along the 
j le ar 


es of sunshine roll 
1 all one shi 
hen twilig! 
A dee 
‘hen, O bel 
Yearns 


when the 


throagh 
winds come 


+} 


Im’s long arms § 


ling the robin 
And making tumul 


in the dusk I seem 


rht’s haunted loneliness, 


iat stret rms in vain. 
Would si 
And were thr té 
On ¢ hat d 

With careless laughter over 


hes out its a 
ee most? 
rest kiss bestowed 
with tears, or lips 


flowed ? ? 


h or carol move tl 


nde 


heart 


lini . 
divine ; 


So questions, love, the foolish 
That would ecret choice 
Yet idly knowi 
Thon « 


ig well 


nee all ie thine. 


question 


anst not < 


1008e, si 
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| else why were gentlemen who were able to } 


|timental; and the songs began stealing 6 
| over the water so sweetly that all the litt] ; boa 
| would turn about and stay to listen; and wh 
| we were at home it seemed to us to have beer 
such a day that we could not believe in it any 
| more than if we had stepped upon another star: 
and we fancied, to be sure, that a pilot’s life 
| was, after all the talk—cruising about summe) 
| waters, with spacious decks and a flute and vyi- 
| olin—as pleasant as one perpetual picnic; or 
}every delight that the land affords spending 
| half their fortunes in yachting round the coast 


| from June unti) November ? 


I hardly ever gave the thing a thought, 


| though, whether it was pleasant or not, all t! 


time—whether it was safe as a rocking-chair 


! | or otherwise—I believed so thoroughly in Bert's 


| skill. 
| than I was if Thad not known that it was real 


F course I knew Bert was a pilot when we 
Q were married, and knew also what the 
duties of a pilot were ; 
been down the bay in his boat, ripping up the 
sheet of harbor water, with its enamel of blue 
and silver, the sun striking out ahead of us, and 
the wind just swelling the sails, as if we were 
drawn by a pair of swift white swans. 
would be over the side fishing when we had 
anchored, and presently there would be the 
nicest chowder that ever contented hunger, the 
table spread in the neatest cabin afloat as hand 
somely as in some great gentleman’s dining- 


dining-halls—with every delicacy of the season 
on it, and duff stuffed full of plums. When we 
girls came on deck again, after some of us had 
taken our naps as comfortably as in Sleepy Hol- 
low, and some of us had peered and pried into 
the tiny kitchen, and learned how the boys got 
along in rough weather by examining every 
thing we could come across, and some of us 
had prinked in the looking-glass till we were 
quite satisfied with ourselves, and ready to af- 
ford somebody else satisfaction, then we would 
find one of the boat-keepers tuning his violin, 
and another wetting up his piccolo, and we 
would dance till sunset, just as merry and care- 
less as the flies dance in the air; and so at last 
out swelled the sails again, and up we floated 
homeward, all of us laughing and chaffing, and 
lunching with insatiable sea-appetites, till the 


|and his mates, and it came on to blow in the 
| wildest manner. 


But I should have been a greater fi 


ly dangerous; for once I was out with Bert 
He brought the boat to a 
chor under lee of an island, took in every stitch 
of sail, and was for keeping me below; but I 


| wouldn’t be kept, because if I was going to be 
| drowned at all I wanted to be drowned in the 


| open sea, and not in the cabin; so he made me 


secure and comfortable, and we rode it out, the 


| sun shining just as clear as ever an October sun 


for many a time had I} 


Bert | 


shone in the bluest of blue skies—skies like 
burnished steel; but the screaming and roaring 
wind raging over us in mighty gasps, the boat 
plunging bowsprit under with every shudder, 
and throwing the water up around us in great 
and real rainbows. It was frightful, but th 
sunshine made it splendid. 


That was a storm, 
I thought. 


Well, Bert knew what to do, it was 
evident—just down with his sails and out wit! 
his anchors, and wait till it blew over. And 
Bert let me think I had actually been in the 


| worst kind of danger, which it might have been, 


| 
| 





moonlight softened the sport and made us sen- 


_ indeed, if he had been heedless or unskillful— 


hall—for all that I know about great gentlemen’s | let me think so because he knew, by that time, 


that I cared for him a good deal, and he didn’t 
want me to be quivering at home with fright 
whenever the wind blew. But if I had seen 
some great ship in the distance, union down, 
and signaling for a pilot, and had seen Bert, in 
his stout boat-rig, jamp with the keeper into 
the canoe, and fly after her like a petrel, half 
in, half under, the water powdering over them, 
uncertain should they reach the ship, unabl 
to return, drawn up at last with bowlines toss 
ed out to them—lines into whose noose they 
thrust their legs while holding on with thei 
hands above—the canoe sinking under them, as 
it thumped against the ship’s side, while they 
swung over those black gulfs of death, and were 
dragged up out of a watery grave into perhaps 
a worse one—the ship just back from a three 
years’ voyage, and her best bow anchor gone, 
so that she would drag ashore in spite of the 
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p to still water 
through all the boiling channel-ways between 
rocks and what 


might; or had it been a month later, and in 


others, and must be taken u 


ledges and shallows, come 
he wintry weather, high seas, and every buck- 
tful of water freezing as it fell on deck, till 


ropes and canvas were 


| 
hors and chains and 
ided in ice, and the ship was settling two 

by the head with the weigh 
spray ‘about her, so that the first thing for the 
pilot to do was to put her about as best he 


ce uld, and run for the Gulf Stream, and melt 


of the frozen 


her out, and wait for a south wind, and come 
eek after, if, indeed, he 
then, if I had 
and lived through the seeing, I might 
have said that I had known what danger was. 
Yet they were in reality the scenes of Bert's 
everyday life, in our climate, where half the 
ar it is foul weather, and where, storm o 


up @ W ever Came up at 


} 
all—why, seen such sights as 


th + 
these, 


ve r 
But 
as I never had seen any thing of the kind, the 
upshot of it was that I didn't take heed to my- 
self that there was any thing of the kind, and 
thought Bert, upon the whole, had a much 
easier time of it than I was like 


shine, Bert’s boat must be upon the spot. 


and 
if he was exposed to storm, why, I should be 

and I took 
up my life as happy as any chirruping cricket, 
and certainly as selfishly disposed as any body 
that has been petted and cosseted all the early 
days is like to be. 

We went to housekeeping immediately upon 
our marriage, for mother said she despised 
these boarding people; she went to housekeep- 
ing when she was married, and she meant all 
her children should do the same; and if their 
h ble to go to housekeeping, 
then they weren't able to be husbands, and 
there was an end of it; 


to have; 


caught out in the rain sometimes; 


isbands weren't a 


and no two people, she 
said, brought up in different fashions could unite 
their lives into one without some jarring, and a 
third party was sure to turn that jar into an 
earthquake ; and if there were fewer third par- 
ties, half the trouble would be done away with; 
for she believed half the divorces and separa- 
tions and quarrels in the State were brought 
about by boarding-house intimacies with third 
parties. I said, we 
went—though I knew that by-and-by I should 
just perish with loneliness—and in the very 
pleasantest house I am sure that the whole city 
had to offer, if it was the smallest—the bay- 
window of the sunny little parlor looking out 
upon the water, so that we could see 
ag 


ning 


So to housekeeping, as 


every 
t that came up the harbor, and, from my 
bird’s-nest of a room above, with the glass that 
Bert mounted there, I could sweep the bay, and 
see Bert’s boat when it was miles away. 

Bert staid up with great contentment for a 
week or ten days, pottering and tinkering about 
the house, and finding little odd jobs to attend 
to where he had thought every thing perfect 
till experience proved the contrary, planting 
morning-glories and scarlet beans round the 
basement to run up over the bay-window, and 


a prairie-rose and a basalt for the lattice of the 
door, setting out a cherry-tree and a dwarf 
pear, and trimming up a grape-vine in the little 


t 
U 


yard, and arranging all manner of convenient 
contrivances in all Then 
when dark came w op lamp, 
hearth; for 
we were just beginning the cool May nights, 


manner of corners. 
would light the di 
and have a little wood-fire on the 
and then we would draw round it—I with my 
worsteds and he with the evening paper; and 
he would look at me over the paper, and lay it 
down, and draw a long breath of pleasure, and 
say that if we had been married nearly a year 
we could not be more comfortable. When we 
had been married nearly a year we were not 
half so comfortable. 

But before a fortnight of our new life I could 
see that Bert began to be restless. He had 
been on the water ever since he was a child, 
and a long spell of shore always seemed to dry 
and warp him a little, he said. He began to 
grumble about being ashamed to be seen lub- 
bering round so, and to declare that now he 
had a family to provide for he must be up and 
doing. And so I had no business to be sur- 
prised when one day, long before the end of 
the regulation honey-moon, a steamer having 
been telegraphed from Halifax, Bert kissed me, 
and swung his cloak over his arm, and was off 
down the bay to find his boat, and be running a 
bee-line to meet the steamer east of the Cape, 
and ahead of all the other | 

Now you may be very sure this was not par- 
ticularly pleasing. Married a fortnight and 
tired of me already , 1 said to myself. 


+ 
ONL 


I ate no 
dinner that day, and long before dark I shut 
the shutters, and locked up the house, and went 
to bed; and after lying awake, thinking I heard 
thieves, and smelled fire, and saw ghosts, and 
was totally deserted and dreadfully abused, at 
last I was crying myself to sleep, when click 
went a latch-key, and in stalked Bert, blazing 
up the gas, and tossing down his cloak in a 
heap, and crying out that it served him right 
for leaving the dearest little wife in the world. 
| And I can’t say that I was sorry one bit to heai 
that, coming across a miserable little dirty coil- 
ier, he had been obliged to take her in, and 
Tom Holliday’s boat got the 
all. 

But Bert's penitence was brief—for, you see, 
he wasn't > fool that I was, and knew busi 
be attended to—and presently he 
was off again. A thousand a year, you see, 
) little for people to live 
for, 


t 
if 


steamer after 


the 


+t 
if 


Nu 
nu 


ness 


¢ 


was far te on and lay 


by any thing; with the running expenses 
about all 
And I ought t 
and matters ; 
yet when did a girl of seventeen ever have any 
‘ But Bert had enough for both of us; 
and so he kept the boat snapping, and neve1 
lost a fee for want of being on the ground—if 
| that is what you can call it when there isn’t a 
bit of ground to be found for fathoms. 


Of course, then, I was left very much to my- 


s, that was 


taken from the earning 
there was left 
have 


» the men. 


t« 


had the underst 


sense 
sense ? 


U 
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And the worst of | of music through the little rooms, into 


whic} 

it was unavoid- | there always poured a flood of sunshine, only 

l ynely ; half barred out by the pink and purple morn . 

y feeling glories; and the Skye, that Bert brought hom 
home, still from an English schooner one da 


ay, with hi 


ht, seemed | vé llow eyes looking out like coals ot 


ire ir 
Mother couldn’t | his tawny shag, used to bark at the bird: 
my great St. Bernard, sent over from 
used to silence him with bis big paw; a 
| little cat used to put up her back at the 1 
uted Netty to | and I sat there with my sewing and 
wouldn't g and my neighbors and my dumb 
rt sy werent dumb, by any means 
‘tamorphose d into the hay piest little hot 
* this side the meridian. Bert came 


ul went, too, a good deal oftener than befor: 


y come 
she living | perhaps, he had come to question whether 
irbs, f lid not owe other duties to his family 
is left to | mere providing of the means to live, and 
up I used | er it was just the square thing to take ; 
» him. irl out from the bustle and cheer of 
he | family and shut her up all by her 
» sick and | and he was good and kind bey¢ nd ¢ pi 
All my ne¢ seemed to be | so that I learned by heart the meaning 
was as petulant as a por- | promise ‘‘ to cherish” in the marriage cere1 


t I wonder the very But, of course, this couldn’t last lo1 
ich me—for Bert had | would have been Eden out of date, and 
rd to conquer the still- | heaping up the happiness of a long life 
t, seeing that we were | these few months. I was aware of that; I ki 
adly in need of a guard-/ that either I was going to die or a change n 
when I looked over | come, since so much bliss was never meant 
a 


"— = 


ened to be | mortals, who must content themselves y 


re 


ld be off again | snatches, and judge from a little what 
’s used to burst | deal means; and I had been on the wat 
perplex him, so | the change some days before the horrid ¥ 
idering eyes morning when Bert went to take the Bi 
xed enough | steamer Assyria down the bay on 
he hadn’t come home at all. | Liverpool. 
when he was away, That was a good job, as jobs go, in itsel 
| and some- | and he said, in bidding me good-by, that 
» in bed all | should try and be up the next day, unless 
sel of any | ness was so brisk that it seemed throwii 
ull when Bert ran | money away to leave, and it was not to be don 
st tempered fel- | inside the law, moreover. ‘The wind blew a 
nly would | tornado that night, and the water dashed ove: 
) cry half | the sea-wall in scuds; but it had blown a great 
many tornadoes, and nothing had happened t 
ldn’t see | Bert, and I never dreamed of regarding it 
he letters | And I heard from one of the men next day that 
ildn’t sew, for | there was hardly a vessel telegraphed; so | 
knew he would be along presently, and I had 


might have gone | made up my mind to have him carve me out : 


1 two threads ; 
lriven Bert out of his, | bracket from an old cigar-box to hang at 

to him to close the house, | head of my bed, and I was looking forward to 

vn the bay with him, as he used | a real happy evening, with him at work oppo- 
i how a fort- | site me, and the snapping wood-fire again be- 

summer air | tween us, for we were now in the cool October 

ut again; so that | nights; so I set myself at work, and made th 

] 


ought me back, and | nicest little supper ready—scrod, as brown out- 


lown cheerfully to the | side and as white inside as a cocoa-nut is, an 
} 
i 


ng, and which must | cold turkey deviled with the East Indian sau 
, I said, that if a lit-| that the captain of the Bengal sent me, and 
r were to die, this | a charlotte russe that I had learned how to 
wr her to see, and I want- | make myself, with our own little Muscat grapes 
» a moral lesson to her whipped into it, and a cup of chocolate that 
-bird used to pour out a flood | was as rich as nectar. And the scrod grew 
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vn and grew black an 
1 the deviled turkey sizzle 


saw-dust, and the chocolate 
»f cold 
w tired of ¥ 


the charlotte 


the next > opt na 
the n¢ xt day no Br . al 


oil at last, and 


atching, and no 


1a coa 


—— 
e 


russe mv 


liscover 


ies: Bert was lost, he 


W 


ill is stout, 


thing 
Liverpool !” 
To Liverpool! ; 
that All the bk 
y had been gathering round my h 


sheet. . 


difference was! 


white as a and now 


had run away and left me! 
read The 


» iN a great noisy 


novels. 

idden that I grew ce 

putting me int 
me, an 


’ 
irme. 


Don’t Ve 

dn’t hi 

rricane blowing great guns; ¢ 
take him on, and send him over 
been done 


least tla 


before, don’t 
At ’s what our reckoning 
“Oh, Will, then you’re not certain, ; 


[ cried. 


] 
yn 


in that way, 
ring for 
We'd 
would 

rat doesn’t 
said Will 
* Com 
your mo 
somebody 


his grea 


hinder 
kill him 
m at his 
he ship 
t his 


ng him about 


vhen he gets 
ilots will take him 
so well that, I'll 

> to tell you what 
Pei 


steamer, the 


aps, then, 
very 

1€X trying to stave 
r J 1 anxiety, f, i ed, things should prove 
fancied 
next 


worse they were, and 
steamer, nor 
‘A man isn’t treated like a prince 

life, and he couldn’t be 


> the most of that once; 


sert didn’t 


ever 


ay 


next 


thing about that 


sert will back in the 


1 any 
‘‘T know é 
steamer if he’s alive 

*“*Of course he 
Keep your craft sharp by tl 
he’ll hail you before you know it 

And so he did. Exactly 
that day. 


will! of course he will! 
wind, Sady, and 
said Will. 


fortnight 


from 


ther sleeping 
cept 
’s friends, 

r, nor 
yther, who had left every thing t 
declared I would lose 
my wits unles I ed some sort of 


control ; 


when 


then, 

and m 
come and stay y 
when, , after had seen the 
y, and 
d that B nust be in her, as I had 
every steamer arriving since Will 
Davenant’s first 


great steamer Wil ip the I 


had vowe 
concerning 
call, ar had given: him 
up at last because he | 
dove, and was plunged in unm ated 


all of a sudden in he 
takes me in is arms and 


wings of the 
| aespalr, 

ge as life, and 
while I 


walks 


“Certain as any thing can be on such slip-! faint dead awav 
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Well, that was very delightful—I was such a 
selfish little wretch, and I don’t say that I’m 
any better now—to think that Bert cared so | 
much to be to relieve anxiety, and, 
his iat he even wait for 
tean that line, but caught 
day they 
American shores 
Not 


vou know; 


home, 
tl 


on 


my 


maybe, own, didn’t 


another s ier it same 


made 


that was — the 


] 
| 


one very 


bac k 


again on 
British soil. 
red for it, 
suropean tour, 
arelish as the best; wouldn’t 
stand inside the old catl 
and see the sunbeams swimming up aloft in the 
and the doves flying in and out and build 
indifferent nests in the carvings 


port, and was 


without having ste pped on 
that Bert wouldn't have « 
wouldn’t have the 
all it, with a 
have lil 


made as they 


1edrals, 


roof, 
ng their little 
made by 
wouldn't have 


fingers dust a thousand years ago; 
liked at the great paint- 
in to have walked 
through the old halls where history happened— 
for you musn’t take it for granted that my Bert 
he 


to look 


ings, as if he were a vision ; 


is an ignoramus because earns his livelihood 


in hard work and exposure. I don't know the 
n than he, 
an education better than 


i] 
i€ 


more finished gentle ma 
the truth. There 
books, and you can’t 
Bert knows. Latin and Greek I grant you, 
and you're weleome—for the use of dead@*men’s 
tongues, who did no good with them while they 
had them, and heathen barbarians at that, I’ve 
nevel able to but whatever can be 
gained by the knowledge of men and the 
round earth and sea and sky, the best learning 
that the world affords, my Bert has at his fin- 
ps. A man can’t bring into porta great | 
French or British commanded by some | 
captain next to a nobleman; or a man-of-war, 
commanded, may |! 


if you want 
1s 


arn at colleges all my 


been 


see; 


yy ge of 


ti 
t) 


gers’ 
steamer, 


be, a nobleman himself, 
with all his courtly breeding, and a mind rich 
res of generations; or one of 
of-battle ships, with an old hero 
urter-deck ; or a merchantman from 
Indies, a fruiter from the Levant, with | 
Greeks before the mast; a 
n, with hides and horns; a 
pole; a little schooner, creep- 
with lime famil- 
welcomed with open arms, 
many a captain that they would 
than their wives—all these dif. 
gat the core of coun- 

s in a way that a liberal 
And Bert had always said that, if 
1 take passage for the 
and the Midnight 
1 the Inquisition, 
lon't know what all. 

| fa] 

at if ever they get rid of the 
m now, so that each pilot 
and a ship in a gale re- 
t in the best way 
till im back at any price, 
hen he won't expose himself to being 
d and his children to 
a beggarly twenty or fifty ¢ 


by 


with the advantag 


our own line 
on the 
the East 
Portuguese and 
South America 
whaler from the 
ing up the coast 
iarly, as pi 
and told 


1 
rathe 


qué 


| 
| 


t t 


—can meet 
ilots do; 


by 
e him 


a 
se 
ferent sort 
i is like 
l, we'd 


nd for Ves 


ever 
othe 
sun, ¢ 


ivius, 


ane 


and I 


} 
Hit 


nd the 
But tl 


Dn 
mich, 


$s no e 0 ilot’s being 


iws that restrain the 


can ask his own price, 


fusing it, | 


can tell her to g« 


} ] 
she calls ] 


drowns 


for g lars; but the 


great merchant princes, 
cargoes, 
pilot may be as well off as his neighbors, 
Bert says that, once change those laws, decent 
men would leave the calling, pilotage would by 


and wreckers, 


| tarnished and unscoured, 


| would hardly have been to blame if he 
| slipped back to Liverpool, and had his merry- 


yeing orphaned | 
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that own the ships an 
will have to open their purses 


’ ca a 
But 


piracy, the bay would be swarming with s] 
and he would sooner 
shoreman and sweep a crossing. 

But all this has nothing to do with Be 
return; and, as I was saying, there was nobo oat 
inside of that horizon happier than I that day. 

But it was that day. ‘Two or three days 
afterward, when the bright edge of relief ar 
gratitude and pleasure had worn down 
least in the world, I began, of course—or 
it wouldn't have been I—to question a little, to 
worry, and wonder why it happened that Bert 
ee ep leave the steamer just that time when 
he’d weathered so many worse gales; and: 
once it leaked out, I don’t know how or where, 
that Will Davenant’s cousin Kate was : 
that steamer, just married to a rich old felloy 
who was doing the fashionable thing and tak 
ing her abroad. She was a bold and hand 
some hussy, always making eyes at Bert. 
And Bert hadn’t mentioned her; and Will 
hadn’t mentioned her—it never occurred to 
me that Will hadn’t known of it, or that Bert 


1arks 


long- 


turn 


poe 
and 
tl 


} 
Cise 


e 


ll at 


ink 


| hadn’t seen her once all the way across—and 


I put two and two together, and wrought 
myself up to a frenzy, and there was an end of 
happiness. For from conjecture I crept t 
suspicion, and from suspicion I flew to certain- 
ty, and from certainty to desperation. I went 
about my work slipshod, and glowering like a 
wild woman, and the dishes were half cooked, 


| and the floors half swept, and every thing was 


and the silver 
the little wood-fire 
never lit in welcome at night, and the 
whole house was just as gloomy and snow 8 
as I felt myself; so that it must have made Bert 
groan to set bis foot inside the door, ani he 
had 


rough with dust; the tins were 


was 


making with the warm-hearted men over there, 
| after all. 

3ut Bert had married me for better or worse, 

though it was prettyemuch all worse, he 
| was determined to make the best of it; and so 
| he believed that this was all due to my weak 
nerves and ill health—which it wasn’t, but only 
to a life of indulgence and selfishness and way- 
wardness bearing fruit—and he humored me, 
and waited on me, and was gentler I 
than ever mother was in all her life. 
ther came in one day, and found the 
not washed, and the fire gone out, and me sit- 
ting down at heel, sulking and wretched, with 
my hair uncombed, and no collar on; and shi 
declared on the spot that patience had had its 
perfect work with me, that all I needed was a 
good sound shaking, and if I wasn’t too old to 
behave in that way, I wasn’t too old to have it, 
and she had half the mind to give it to me; 
and such conduct, she said, had driven bette: 


i and, 


with 
For n 
plates 


Lc 
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Ne = NY 


Nash 8 


“SAY THAT AGAIN, 


men than Bert to drink. 
own me for a child of hers, and I'd only have 
myself to thank if he went to the bad altogeth 
And up I flared, and said, if it wasn’t 
gone to the bad already to have been chasing 
the Atlantic after Kate Davenant, I 
should like to know what it was. I 
the fact is that I must have been a little 
And just as mother turned round, with the dish 
cloth suspended, and her mouth wide open, 
Bert, who had come in unnoticed in the high 
words, and had heard those high words, pushed 
open the door and stood before me. 

I shall never forget how Bert looked that 
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er. 


across 


crazy. 


Von. 


She was ashamed to | 


suppose } 


3 WIF 


By 


4) S, arity 





SADY,” SAID HE. 
His: face was as white and set asa 
dead man’s. It would have looked like a dead 
man’s if the awful living eyes hadn’t been blaz- 
ing out of it like two fires—so dark and terrible 
that I cowered. 

‘“* Say that again, Sady,” said he. 

And my heart bubb ling up with anger at the 
tone, I said it again, and more of it 

‘I swear to you that this is the 


moment. 


too, 

first I ever 
knew of her said Bert 
then, in a great, grand voice that of itself seem- 
ed to wake me from My evil mood as if it had 


being on the steamer,” 


| been a nightmare, though doubtless it was fear, 


} calling the blood away from my brain, that 
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waked me. He 


care of her,” he said ; 





op ins | 


good care of her, | 


turned to my mother. 
“take 
I must get down the harbor before the weather | 
thickens. Maybe I shall never come up again. 
I hope I never shall!” 

With that he 


a step forward and 


and hesitated, and took 
toward me; but 


pause d 
Heaven 
only knows what imp of perversity caught my 
shoulder and twisted me 
in a moment the door was closed gently, as 
Bert did every thing and he was 
gone. And then you may imagine that chaos 
reigned in that room for an hour, with peni- 
tence and self-reproach and fear, and cries and 
sobs and hysterics, and sal volatile and hot shrub ; 
and mother left off scolding, and hushed me, 
and bathed my face, and combed my hair, 
lest I'd do myself a mischief; 
she couldn't stay, Nanny being 
the croup, and Ned ly bei sing 
taking tremendous ly, she tied on my cloak and 
furs, and took a basket of things out of the 
bureau drawer, and locked up the doors, and 
slipped the key under the stone, and hailed a 
car at the head of the street, and shoved me in| 
and carried me off to her own house—all in a 
vague, wild, cloudy state of mind, where no- 
thing ed to be real but a dull and univers- 
al ache, which, whether it belonged to my body 
or my soul, I had not wit enough to know. 
‘*I’m going to die,” I said, looking out at the | 
purple, leaden afternoon, and the dreary branch- 
es bending in the damp and bitter wind that 
soughed up the street openings like the cry of 
‘I’m going to die,” I said. “I’ve 
begun already. My mind’s all dim and dying | 
first.” So at last we reached the place, just as | 
the first snow-flakes began falling out of that 
cold and desolate sky, and mother got me into 
the house. What a busy, bustling little body | 
she was then! I can hardly realize it when | 
see her sitting there now, so gray-haired and | 
white and silent, and watching Netty’s twins as 
they tumble together on the floor, just like the | 
cool of the day. And presently I was tucked up | 
warm in bed, and falling off into strange, wild | 
dreams, and waking out of them in terror every 
now and then. 

And that night my baby was born. 
a furious storm outside as midnight drew on: 
hardly furious within, as, in pauses of 
pain, I thought of Bert—his boat lying to far 
out in the bay, with the gale and the sleet fierce 
enough to cut the eyes out of his head if he 
looked to windward, or maybe run down, 
out the hearing of a cry 


round and away, and 


in the house, 


afraid 
and finally, as 
threatened with 
y just vaccinated and 


seem 


lost souls. 


It was 


less 


with- 
, by some great steamer 
in that weather, too thick with the driving snow 
to see a light or own length ahead ; 
anchor somewhere, pane A 
eable and drifting on the rocks; and I remem- 
bered the wreck on Norman’s Woe, where the | 


your 
else dragging her 


spouting water leaped round the sailor lashed 
in the shrouds till he was encased and sealed in 
a mass of frozen ice, anda spar swinging round 
with a turch of the wreck snapped him in two 
and I thought, in 


like a dead branch ; swift 
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succession, of F all the horrid cteieiaoe of those 
dark winter seas, till my brain was raging with 
heat, and all my words were delirious, 

It was of no use their putting the little flan- 
nel bundle up on the pillow beside me and wl 
ding me look at it; it was of no use the fom 
pattering night-gowned imps, all waked and 
peeping in, at the risk of squills and opodel- 
doc, whispering and on tip-toe, wondering how 
it came there through all that storm, chuckling 
over a queer little sneeze that plainly told that 
it took cold in coming, and which the ridicy- 
lous morsel gave with as much self-possession 
as if the whole atmosphere belonged to it, and 
scampering off to bed again with their happ 
tongues subdued only till they were half out of 
hearing, and already quarreling as to whether 
Neddy and Nanny were as much aunts and 
uncles as Natty and Netty; it was of 
their telling 





no us 
ne here was the nicest baby ever 
born into this breathing world, and just to look 
at these tiny perfect fingers and that atom of 
an ear. What could I care for that and suc 
as that? ‘There were millions of babies in th 
world, but there was only one Bert, and I had 
driven him out into the whirling white tempest 
of that pitiless night ; and every screaming blast, 
every push of the great shoulder of the gale 
against the house, made me start up and cry out. 

But all at once I heard mother saying in an 
under-tone, as if she had not said it half a 
times before, that here was Bert’s chin with all 
the pluck of it, if ever any thing was, and shi 
shouldn’t wonder if the eyes—and, without wait- 
ing to hear her finish, it came over me, like ; 
fresh tide of feeling and thought, that this was 
Bert’s child, after all; and if I never saw Ber 
again, yet, perhaps, the boy might grow up t 
be like his father; and I don’t know what ther 
| was comforting in the idea, but I turned 
laid my cheek down against his, and began to 
sink away quietly to sleep. And they darkened 
the room, and set the lamp outside in the nex 
one, where mother went to busy herself about 
something or other; and presently the nurs 
was nodding, as I found when suddenly start 
ing wide awake, not having really lost myself 
at all. What made me start wide awake then, 
with all my senses about me, as alert as ever | 
was in my life? I will tell you. 

The landing of the front stairs opened direct- 
ly into the room where [I lay; 
just come in the door 









and, as if he had 
, from off the sea, there, 
in his great storm-clothes, stood Bert. 

What awhite, fixed face it was he wore! Not 
the face which I had seen in the afternoon, buta 
| deathly, ghastly face, that it chilled one’s mar- 
row to look at; and the hair was hanging wet 
about it, and around the eyes, that had an ap 
palling, absent, vacant gaze, suchas I had neve 
seen in Bert's shining, splendid ones.  ‘‘ Oh, 
what is it, Bert?” I cried. ‘* Don’t be fright 
ened, dear! It’s all over, and I’m very well, 
and it’s—it’s a boy.” Then I remembered how 
we had parted, and I whispered, half choked, 
imploring him to forgive me. 


! 


. 
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«‘T went home to find you, Sady,” murmured 


he, in as hollow a tone as the whistle of the 
wind, ‘¢and I’ve been looking for you since, my 
darling. And so it’s a boy, is it?” And he 
came and laid his cold, wet, rough face down on 
mine, and on that little velvet cheek beside 
mine, and stood erect, and shuddered, and was 
gone—gone like the breaking of a bubble. 

And with the outcry that I made the nurse 
sprang to her feet, and mother came running 
in; and they both declared what a pity I had 
waked, and what a sweet sleep I must have 
been having ; and, of éourse, I had been dream- 
ing; What preposterous nonsense to say I hadn't, 
for nobody else had seen Bert, as, indeed, where 
could he have come from insucha storm? And 
I just as stoutly maintained that they needn’t try 
and deceive me, and Bert was in the house, for 
I had seen him, and they were doing me a great 
deal more harm by keeping him away than if 
they let him come in again, And then, as I 
detected them looking strangely at each other, 
I exclaimed again that I had not been asleep at 
all, and it was not his ghost that I had seen, for 
all their looks, but Bert himself; and, 
tried to soothe me, and laug! 


as they 
me out of the 
notion, and I saw they were in earnest, cold 
shivers began to rush over me, till they shook 
measIlay. ‘‘He is drowned! he is drowned !” 
Isung out between my chattering teeth. ‘*And 
[have done it. 
And I raised such a ululu that presently mother 
took me in hand again severely, and told me 
that, whether I had destroyed my husband or not, 
[should certainly destroy my child by allowing 
myself to get into this condition ; and, if I didn't 
hufh up at once, she would go out in the snow 
herself and fetch the doctor again, and give me 
a Dover’s powder. And then, as the baby be- 
gan to cry, she and the nurse made such a 
racket between them, with their shshshing and 
trotting and patting and stirring and sipping, 
that there was nothing for it but that I should 
be quiet. And, directly, their voices sounded 
miles away; and, thoroughly worn out, I went 
to sleep, and never waked till morning, when 
the storm had all blown up the coast, and the 
sun was shining brightly, and the sky was bluer 
than the sapphire in the high-priest’s breast- 
plate. 

But I did not wake to suit the day. I 
opened my eyes with such wonder to see it so 
bright and careless, with such a load of heavi- 
hess, such vague regret that I had waked at 
all; and, of course, my first thought was Bert. 

The storm had been a brief one, it seemed, 
sweeping swift and furious; possibly Bert's 
boat might have been beyond its belt, and 
have known but little of it. Yet that was 
hardly likely, and I tried to brace myself for 
the worst, and prayed—I don’t know how long 
it was since I had said my prayers—for strength 
to receive the blow I feared, and which would 
be a blow, come how it might, as only fit pun- 
ishment for my wickedness, or, if not as punish- 
ment, at least as only the taking from me that 
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I have destroyed my husband !” 


867 
of which I had proved unworthy. I to have 
thought any evil of my Bert, with his soul as 
white and clear as that window-pane that let 
my glance through into the heavens! 

And so all that morning I lay there, not say- 
ing a word, never dropping into a doze, but 
listening, listening at every pore for a step that 
did not come; and, though I lay like a log in 
my listening, inwardly I fretted and fumed and 
fidgeted, and my head burned and my heart 
beat like a leaf in the wind. And when the 
doctor ran up stairs he said it would never do 
in the world, I was getting into a high fever; 
I must take a draught he mixed, and go to 
sleep; and so I did, with my baby in my arms, 
And when I woke up, there sat Bert beside me, 
with one cool hand grasping both my hot ones. 

**Oh, Bert,” I said, feebly, closing my eyes 
again, ‘‘is it really you this time? If you are 
going to go—again—go before I open my eyes, 
and it won’t be so hard.” 

** Ay, my darling!” he cried, with his great, 
hearty voice. **Who else should it be ? 
it came precious near never being—” 

“Oh, Bert, 
night, then ?” 

“‘Here last night? Sady, that’s just what 
I’ve been asking myself. But 
here nor any where else.” 

**Dear Bert, 
dreadful night!” 

He didn’t speak then, but he lifted my hands 
and kissed them—my little hard hands. It 
meant that I had had a dreadful night too. 

Just then mother came in with some decoc- 
tion; she had seen Bert before. ‘* Now you 
mustn’t get her all excited again with your 
talk, Bert, my dear,” said she. ‘‘Here, you 
can give her this gruel, while I take up my 
grandson. Bless his little heart—nobody tak- 
ing a bit of notice of him! 
been home and found all 
added. 

‘*No, Ihaven’t,” replied he. ‘‘I knew Sady 
was over here—I don’t know how I knew it, 
but I did—and I just made sail in this direc- 
tion.” 

‘¢ Weren't you surprised when you saw that 
little head on the pillow ?” 


Sut 


weren't you really here last 


no—neither 


you must have had such a 


I suppose you've 


safe, Bert?” she 


‘*Not at all,” said Bert, crossing over to in- 
spect, for the hundredth time or so, the rosy 
collection of fists and feet on her lap. ‘*] 
knew it was there, and I knew it was a boy. 
I was saying it was a boy when I came to.” 

‘‘Came to?” repeated mother and I to- 
gether. 

“Oh yes. You haven't heard, of course, 
Why, I came as near laying my bones where 
the old anchors lie last night—” 

‘Bert !” 

‘* Yes, really. Now I'm safe,” said he, ‘‘ and, 
if you won't flush up and worry, I'll tell you 
about it.” 

*‘T’ll worry a great deal more if you don't 
tell me,” murmured I. 

** Yes, Bert,” said mother. 
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‘¢ Well, this is all, and it isn’t much. There 
was a schooner wabbling round out there in the 
bay, as clearly as we could make out in the 
scud and snow, as if every soul on board had 
lost their heads; and we came to the conclu- 
sion that, whether she wanted a pilot or not, 
she needed one, or she'd be splinters and saw- 
dust on the channel islands before morning. 
And after a little, feeling desperate and wicked, 
and hardly caring what happened, I set out for 
her. And I think I'd have made her, for I’ve 
ridden rougher water than that in my canoe, 
only just at the last minute I remembered a pa- 
per in the cabin with the list of the Assyria’s 
passengers in it, and my heart melted, and I 
thought I'd be in town in a couple of hours, 
and I thought if I showed that to you, Sady, 
and showed you that there was no such name 
as Kate Davenant’s—” 

‘Why, of course there wasn’t, Bert!” I in- 
terrupted. ‘‘It would have been her hus- 
band’s.” 

“Her husband's ?” asked Bert, turning on 
me his great brown eyes in a wondering way. 
‘* Kate married, Sady, and vet you could—” 

“Oh don’t, dear Bert! Don’t say any thing 
more about it!” I exclaimed,in atremor. ‘‘I 


was out of my head—I must have been! And} 


you forgave me for it all last night—” 

“That is it, exactly,” said Bert, solemnly, 
while mother’s eyes grew round and rounder ; 
“T did. 
then, for having flashed off yesterday afternoon 
in that rage ?” 

‘*Yesterday? It seems a year ago. 
never can forgive myself, Bert!” 

‘* There, there, children,” said mother. 

** Well, as I was saying,” continued Bert, in 
a moment, ‘‘ I made for the paper, and found it, 
and sprang along up with it, and jumped into 
the canoe. And just then there came one of 
those seas that run every eighth or tenth wave 
in a gale, and before we could lift an oar it had 
roared and raced after us, and had reared and 
fallen, and the boat had swamped under us, 
crushing up like paper, and I had gone down 
in the icy water with it, the whole tempest 


And you, Sady, did you forgive me, 


Oh, I 


j@nce, call it back again? 


booming in my ears, and the weight of the whole | 


ocean on my head; and when I came to the 
top again I could see the row of wild faces just 
above the lights which the men were swinging 
over the side, and I shouted for a line and a 
lantern on it, and out it flew, and I caught it 
just as I was washing by, and contrived to get 
it fast under my arms, and give the word to haul 
me in. And then, as they were pulling hand 


| 


over hand, there came a hitch, a grasp slipped | 


in the confusion—for every body had a different 


his footing on the wet planks ; and I felt myself 
going, and called to them again, and then I was 


forgetting for the instant that it was all ove; 
now, at any rate, 

‘There! lie right down again and keep stil], 
or I'll let you guess the rest. Don’t you see 
I'm alive?” said he, laughing. ‘For they 
lugged me down below, and worked away on 
me with hot blankets and rum and hartshorn 
and the like, and still I lay as dead as a pelt, 
to all appearance, and they were just giving me 
up, when one of them dropped the hartshorn and 
spilled it up my nostrils; and suddenly, with a 
start and a shudder, and saying over and over, 
‘It’s a boy, it’s a boy,’ EF opened my eyes, and 
presently was all right, and brought that schoon- 
er up to town after all, though I can’t rightly 
say that I’ve got over the tingle of that harts 
horn yet. And I was just as well aware, Sady, 
of having been in your mother’s house—that 
time while they were working over my body— 
of having hunted for you at home, of having 
found you here, of having seen my child, as | 
am of the same atthis moment. AndI swear] 
don’t understand it!” said Bert, getting up and 
setting down the gruel I hadn’t touched, and 
coming back again, ‘It’s been buzzing about 
my brain, the puzzle of it, all the morning 
What is a drop of brandy, a sniff of vinegar, a 
touch of hot flannel, that they should breath 
the breath of life into my nostrils? When my 
soul had left my body, how did hartshorn, ever 
that whole battery of it that Ben opened at 
Suppose I hi 
smelled it—then dead as a pelt I should 
remained ; and what difference does a 
camphor and vinegar make to my immortal 
spirit, I should like to know? And I’d ask, it 
they can make souls out of salts, why they d@n't 
sell them over the druggists’ counters — by 
George, I would !—if it wasn’t that mine crossed 
the water and came out here and up into this 
very room, and saw you, and heard you, and 
kissed you, Sady!” 


In't 





tt 
UUit 


‘* Bert,” said mother, with great dignity, hay- 
ing a feeling that this was talk Deacon Kem 
would have pronounced unsafe, “you ar 
enough to drive Sady into a delirium, if you’: 
not in one yourself—" 

** Oh, Bert, I’m so glad,” I said, without wait- 
ing for the rest, ‘‘to think that when your soul 
was free it traveled straight to me! And I'll 
promise, oh, I'll promise to try and be a good 
wife after this—” 

‘¢You are now,” said he, “ the best of wives.’ 

“ Oh, I will be, Bert, as long as I live!” 

*¢ And afterward,” whispered Bert, over my 
head, “when we're ghosts together ?” 

‘* Always, Bert. For ever and ever. How 





|can I help it, and you coming home to me 
order to give—the boat pitched, and Morris lost | 


sucked under and under ; and when they laid me | 


on the deck at last there was no more life in me 
than in a log.” 
**Oh, Bert!” I cried, starting up, and ouite 





when you might have gone up—” 

** Hush, now, dear. We won't talk any more 
about it. Go to sleep, little mother, beside 
your baby. I don’t know where I might have 
gone,” said Bert. ‘‘ But I know that when I 
came into this roomi last night I came into 
heaven !” 
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THE NEW 
XII.—FREDERICK AT SANS SOUCI. 


eS yet the people,” says Montesquieu, | 
“whose annals are blank in history | 
books.” The annals of the nations are mainly | 


composed of wars, tumult, and woe. 


For ten | 
years Prussia enjoyed peace. 


During this hap- 
py period, when the days and the years glided 
by in tranquillity, there is little left for the his- 
torian to record. Frederick engaged vigorous- 
ly in repairing the ruins left by the war. The | 
burned Silesian villages were rebuilt; debts | 
were paid ; agriculture and commerce encour- 
aged ; the laws revised and reformed. <A de-| 
cree was issued, that all lawsuits should 
brought to a decision within a year after their 
beginning. 

The king, weary of the life of turmoil, con- 
structed for himself a beautiful villa, which he 
named Sans Souci (** Free from Care’), which 
Carlyle characteristically translates, ‘‘ No both- 
er.” It was situated on a pleasant hill-top 
near Potsdam, in great retirement, yet com- 
manding an enchanting view of land and wa- 
ter. 

On the first of May, 1747, Frederick took | 
formal possession of this beautiful chateau. 


be 





The occasion was celebrated by quite a mag- 
nificent dinner of two hundred covers. 
for the next forty years, he spent most of his 
leisure time. 


Here, 


He had three other palaces, far 
surpassing Sans Souci in splendor, which he 
occasionally visited on days of royal festivities. 
Berlin and Charlottenburg were about twenty 
miles distant. The New Castle, so called, at 
Potsdam, was but about a mile from Sans Souci. 


He had also his palace at Rheinsberg, some | 


thirty miles north of Berlin, where he had spent 
many of his early days. 

It is said that, one day, as Frederick was 
contemplating the royal burying-ground, not 


far from the spot which he had selected for his | 
rural villa, he said to a companion by his side, 
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| a night-cap. 


| but he has no favorite. 


| you may depend upon. 
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E AT POTSDAM, 


in reference to his own burial, ‘‘ Oui, alors je 
Yes, then I shall be Sree 

From that remark the villa took 
Frederick adopted it, and inscribed 
it in golden letters on the lintel. He appro- 
priated to his private use three apartments— 


serais sans souci.”’ 
from care. 


its name. 


| an audience-room, a library, and a small al- 
| cove for a bedroom. 


In this alcove, scarcely 


| larger than a closet, he slept in soldier style, 


upon an iron bed, without curtains. An old 
slouched hat, softened by wear, served him for 
His library was a beautiful room, 
very richly furnished. There were terrible war 
clouds still sweeping over various parts of Eu- 
rope. 3ut their lightning flashes and their 
thunder roar disturbed not the repose of Fred- 
erick in his elevated retreat. 

In the month of October, 1747, field-mar- 
shal Keith visited his Prussian majesty at Sans 
Souci. In a letter to his brother he thus de- 
scribes the results of his observations: 

‘*T have now the honor and, what is still 
more, the pleasure of being with the king at 
Potsdam. I have the honor to dine and sup 
with him almost every day. He has more wit 
than I have wit to tell you; speaks solidly and 
knowingly on all kinds of subjects; and I am 


| much mistaken if, with the experience of four 
campaigns, he is not the best’ officer of his 


army. He has several persons with whom he 
lives with almost the familiarity of a friend, 


He shows a natural 


| politeness for every body who is about him. 


For one who has been four days about his per- 
son, you will say, I pretend to know a great 
deal about his character. But what I tell you 
With more time I 
shall know as much of him as he will let me 
know, and no one of his ministry knows any 
more.” 

The king was a very busy man. In addi- 
tion to carrying on quite an extensive literary 
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correspondence, he was vigorously engaged in 
writing his memoirs. He was also with great 
the of realms. 
In the exercise of absolute power, his govern- 


energy developing wealth his 
ment was entirely personal. 
Stitution to restrain him. Under his single 
control were concentrated all legislative, judi 
cial, and executive powers, 


He had no con 


There was no sen- 
ate or legislative corps to co-operate in fram- 
ing laws. His ministers were merely servants 
to do his bidding. The courts had no powers 
whatever but he intrusted 
He could at any time reverse their 
flog the judges with his cane, or 
This is personal government, 


such as to them. 
decrees, and 


hang them. 


Frederick was a great snuff-taker. He al 
ways carried two large snuff-boxes in his pock 
et. Several others stood upon tables around 
in his rooms, always ready for use. The cheap- 
est of these boxes cost fifteen hundred dollars, 
He had some richly studded with gems, which 
cost seven thousand five hundred dollars. At 
his death one hundred and thirty snuff-boxes 
appeared in the inventory of his jewels. 

Many anecdotes are related illustrative of the 


kind feelings of the king toward the peasants. | 


He was much interested in ameliorating their 
condition, and said to the bishop of Varmia, 
‘* Believe me, if I knew every thing—if I could 
read every thing myself—all my subjects should 


be happy. But alas! I am but a man.” 


In the ranks all of the army were equally 
entitled to distinction. 


Promotion was 
ferred upon merit, not upon the accident of 
birth. This principle, which was entirely ig- 
nored in the other European despotisms, prob- 


{are only follies, 


| justice. 


con- | 


| guards to which he belonged. 


j could 


» ably contributed t 
the success of Fred 
erick’s armies, <A 
Hanoverian count 
wrote to him, solic 
iting ashigh position 
in the army for his 
son, in favor of his 
exalted birth. Fred- 
erick dictated t} 


h 
following reply: 
Pan obliged to 
tell you that I have 
long forbid counts 
to received, 
such, into my army; 
for when they hav 
served ( 
years 
and merely mak 
their short military 


be 


one or two 


they retire, 


career a subject of 
vain boasting. If 
your son Wishes to 
the title of 
count can be of no 
But he 
will be promoted lf 
he learn his profes 
sion well.” 
The king then took the pen himself, a 
added with his own hand: 


serve, 


use to him. 


} 
1d 


**Young counts who have learned nothing 
are the most ignorant people in all countries. 
In England the king’s son begins by being a 
sailor on board a ship, in order to learn the ma 
neeuvres belonging to thatservice. If it shouk 
miraculously happen that a count could be 
good for any thing, it must be by banishing all 
thoughts about his titles and his birth, for these 
Every thing depends upon 
personal merit, FREDERICK.” 

The severity of discipline in the Prussian 
army was dreadful. The slightest misdemean- 
or was punished mercilessly, The drill, expos- 
ure, and hardships in the camp made life to 
the soldier a scene of constant martyrdom. 
Desertion was almost impossible. The only 
In the little 
garrison at Potsdam, in ten years, over three 
hundred, by self-inflicted death, escaped theit 
miseries. Dr. Zimmerman states that it not 
unfrequently happened that a soldier murdered 
a child, and then came and gave himself up to 
They thought that if they committed 
suicide they would be subject to eternal pun- 
ishment. But the mu. lered infant was sure 
to go to heaven, and the murderer would have 
time to repent and make his peace with God. 

Baron Trenck, in his memoir, gives an ap- 
palling account of these hardships in the body- 
In time of 
peace there was scarcely an hour which he 
command, ‘The morning drill com- 


avenue of escape was suicide. 
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menced at four o'clock. The 
cated and perilous manceuvres were performed. 
Frederick considered this the best school for 


cavalry in the world, 


most compli- 


‘I hey were comp lled to 
leap trenches, which were continually widened 
till many fell in and broke their legs or arms, 
Phey and 
continue to charge at the highest possible speed 


were also compelled to leap hedges, 


for miles together. Almost daily some were 
either killed At mid day they 
took fresh horses and repeated these toilsome 


or wounded. 


and dangerous labors. Frequently they would 
be called from their beds two or three times in 
one night, to keep them on the alert. But 
eight minutes were allowed the guardsman to 
present himself on horseback, in his place, fully 
‘*In one year of peace,” he says, 
men and 
than they had in two battles during the war.” 

In 1747 marshal Saxe visited Potsdam. He 
In the ac- 
count of this review given by Algarotti, he says, 


‘The squadron of guards, which at one time, 


equipped. 


‘the body-guards lost more horses 


witnessed a review of the guards. 


drawn up close, exhibited the appearance of a 
rock, at anether resembled a cloud scattered 
along the plain. In the charge on full gallop 
one horse’s head was not a foot beyond another, 
The line was so exactly straight that Euclid 
himself could not have found fault with it.” 

In September, 1749, Madame Du Chatelet, 
the ‘divine Emilie” of Voltaire, suddenly died. 
The infidel philosopher seemed much grieved 
fora time. Frederick, who never fancied Ma- 
dame Du Chatelet, was the more eager, now that 
she was out of the way, that Voltaire should 
come to Sans Souci, and aid him in his literary 
labors. A trivial incident occurred at this time 
worthy of record, as illustrative of the character 
of the king. At the close of the year 1749 
there had been a review of Austrian troops at 
Mahren. It was mot a very important affair, 
neither the empress queen nor her husband 
being present. ‘Three 
their appearance. 


made 
It was said that they had 
come to inveigle soldiers to desert, and enlist 
under the banners of Prussia. They were per- 


Prussian ofticers 


emptorily ordered by the Austrian authorities 
Frederick, when he heard 
of it, said nothing, but treasured it up. 

A few months after, in May, 1750, there was 
a grand review at Berlin. An Austrian officer 
who chanced to be there was invited by his 
friend, a Prussian officer, lieutenant - colonel 
Chasot, to attend. The Austrian was not will- 
ing to ride upon the parade-ground without the 
permission of the king. Colonel Chasot called 
upon Frederick and informed him that an Aus- 
trian officer would be happy, with his majesty’s 
permission, to be present at the review. 

‘Certainly, certainly,” exclaimed the king. 

This was on the evening before the review. 
On the morrow the Austrian accordingly rode 
upon the field. He had hardly arrived there 
when, just as the manceuvres w ere commencing, 
one of the aids-de-camp of Frederick galloped 
up to him and said, ‘* By the king’s command, 


to leave the ground. 


871 

Sir, you are ordered instantly to retire from 

this field.” 
Colonel Cha 


directly to the king, an 


, exceedingly chagrined, rode 
1 inquired, ** Did not 

ty grant me permission to invite my 
to the 


your n 
friend review ?” 
‘**Certainly,” replied the king, in his most 

‘‘and if he had not come, 
how could I have paid back the Mahren busi- 


ness of last year?” 


courteous tones; 


It is pleasant to record another incident more 
creditable to Frederick. In the year 1750 there 
was a poor and aged schoolmaster, by the name 
of Linsenbarth, a very worthy man, a veritable 
Dominie Sampson, residing in the obscure vil- 
lage of Hemmleben. He had been educated 
as a clergyman, had considerable book learn- 
ing, was then out of employment, and was in 
extreme destitution. The pastor of the village 
church died, leaving a vacant pulpit, and a sal- 
ary amounting to about one hundred dollars a 
year. ‘The great man of the place, a feudal 
lord named Von Werthern, offered the situa- 
tion to that he 
would marry his lady’s termagant waiting-maid, 


Linsenbarth, upon condition 
Linsenbarth, who had no fancy for the haughty 
shrew, declined the offer, The lord and lady 
were much offended, and in various ways ren- 
dered the situation of the poor schoolmaster so 
uncomfortable that he gathered up his slender 
means, amounting to about three hundred dol- 
lars, all in the deteriorated coin of the province, 
and went to Berlin. Hig money was in a bag 
containing nearly niné™thousand very small 
pieces of coin, called batzen. 

At the custom-house the poor man’s coin 
was seized as contraband, He was informed 
that the king had forbidden the circulation of 
that kind of money in Berlin. The heartless 
officials laughed at the poor man’s distress, paid 
no regard to his remonstrances and pleadings, 
and locked up his confiscated coin. 

Poor Linsenbarth had a feather bed, a small 
ché@st of clothes, and a bag of books. He went 
to a humble called the ‘* White Swan,” 
utterly penniless. The landlord, seeing that 
he could levy upon his luggage in case of need, 
gave him food and a small room in the garret 
to sleep in. Here he remained in a state verg- 
ing upon despair for eight weeks. Some of the 


inn, 


simple neighbors advised him to go directly to 
the king, as every poor man could do at certain 


hours in the day. He wrote a brief statement 
of the facts, and started on foot for Potsdam. 
We give the result in the words of Linsenbarth : 

** At Potsdam I was lucky enough to see the 
king. He was on the esplanade drilling his 
When the drill was over he went into 
the garden, and the soldiers dispersed. Four 
officers remained lounging on the esplanade, 
For fright I knew not what to do; I drew the 
papers from my pocket. ‘These were my me- 
morial, two certificates of character, and a 
Thuringian The officers noticing this 
came directly to me and said, ‘ What letters 
I thankfully imparted the 


troops. 


pass. 


have you there?’ 
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whole. 


When the officers had read them they 


said, ‘ We will give you good advice. The king 
is extra gracious to-day, and is gone alone fito 
the garden. Follow him straight. You will 
have luck.’ 

‘This I would not my awe was 
great. They thereupon laid hands upon me. 
One took me by the right arm, another by the 
left, and led me tothe garden. Having got me 
there they looked out for the king. 
among the examining some rare 
plant, and had his back to us. Here I had to 
halt. The officers began in an under-tone to 
put me through my drill. ‘Take your hat 
under your left arm; put your right foot fore- 
most; breast well forward; hold your head up; 
hold your papers aloft in your right hand; 
there, so—steady—steady !’ 


do: too 


He was 
gardeners 


* They then went away, often looking around 
to see if I kept my posture. I perceived well 
enough that they were making game of me; 
but I stood all the same like a wall, being full 
of fear. When the king turned round he gave 
a look at me like a flash of sunbea ns glancing 


through you. He sent one of the gardeners 


AND LINSENBARTLL 


| so he turned away. 


to bring my papers, 
Taking them he dis- 
appeared in one of 
the garden walks. 
In a few minutes he 
came back with my 
papers open in hi 
hand, and 
with them 
to come 


his 

waved 
for me 
nearer, | 
plucked up heart and 
went directly to him. 
Oh, how graciously 
this great monarch 
deigned to speak to 
me! 

***My good Thu- 
ringian,’ said the 
king, ‘you came to 
Berlin seeking to 
earn your bread 
by the industrious 
teaching of children, 
and here at the cus- 
tom-house they have 
taken your 
from you. 
the batzen 
legal here. 
should have 
to you, “You are a 
stranger and did not 
know of the prohibi- 
tion. We will seal 
up the bag of bat- 
zen. You can send 
it back to Thuringia 
and get it changed 
for other coin.” Be 
of good heart, how- 
ever. You shall have 
your money again, and interest too. But, mj 
poor man, in Berlin they do not give any th 
gratis. You are a stranger. Before you : 
known and get to teaching, your bit of money 
will be all gone. What then?’ 

‘**T understood the speech perfectly well, but 

my awe was too great to allow me to say, 
‘Your majesty will have the grace to allow me 
something.’ But as I was so simple, and asked 
for nothing, he did not offer any thing. And 
But he had gone scarcely 
six or eight steps when he looked around and 
gave me a sign to walk by his side.” 
» The king then questioned him very closely, 
respecting the place where he had studied, dur- 
ing what years, under what teachers, and to 
what branches he had devoted special attention. 
While thus conversing the clock struck twelve. 
This was the dinner-hour of his majesty. 
“Now I must go,” said the king. ‘They 
wait for their soup.”’ 

Linsenbarth, thus left alone, sauntered from 
the garden back to the esplanade. There he 
He had walked that 
day twenty miles beneath a July sun and over 


money 
True, 
are not 
They 


stood quite bewildered. 
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the burning sands. He had eaten nothing. 


He had not a farthing in his pocket, 

‘‘TIn this tremor of my heart,” writes Linsen- 
barth, “‘there came a valet out of the palace 
and asked, ‘Where is the man that was with 
my king in the garden?’ I answeréd, ‘ Here.’ 
He led me into the palace to a large room, 
where pages, lackeys, and soldier valets were 
about. My valet took me to a little table ex- 
cellently furnished with soup, beef; likewise 
carp, dressed with garden salad ; likewise game, 
with cucumber salad; bread, knife, fork, plate, 
spoon were all there. My valet set me a chair, 
and said, 

«¢¢This that is on the table the king has or- 
dered to be served for you. You are to eat 
your fill and mind nobody. I am to serve.’ 

" «JT was greatly astonished, and knew not 
what to do; least of all could it come into my 
head that the king’s valet who waited on his 
majesty should wait on me. I pressed him to 
sit by me. But as he refused, I did as bidden. 

“The valet took the beef from the table and 
set it on the charcoal dish until wanted. He 
did the like with the fish and roast game, and 
poured me out wine and beer. I ate and drank 
till I had abundantly enough. Dessert, con- 
fectionery, what I could. A plate of big black 
cherries and a plateful of pears my waiting- 
man wrapped in paper, and stuffed them into 
my pockets to be a refreshment on the way 
home. And so I rose from the royal table, 
and thanked God and the king in my heart 
that I had so gloriously dined. At that mo- 
ment a secretary came, brought me a sealed 
order for the custom-house at Berlin, with my 
certificates and the told down the 
table five tail-ducats and a gold Friedrich un- 
der them, saying, ‘The king sent me this to 
take me home to Berlin.” 

‘* And if the hussar took me into the palace, 
it was now the secretary took me out again. 
And there, yoked with six horses, stood a royal 
wagon, which, having led me to, the secretary 
said, ‘You people, the king has given order 
that you are to take this stranger to Berlin, 
and you are to accept no drink-money from 
him.’ I 
the royal kindness, took my place, and rolled 
away. 

“On reaching Berlin I went at once to the 
custom-house, and handed them my royal or- 
der. The head man opened the seal. In 
reading he changed color—went from pale to 
red; said nothing, and gave it to the second 
man to read. ‘The second put on his spec- 
tacles, read, and gave it to the third. How- 
ever, the head man rallied himself at last. I 
was to come forward and be so good as to 
write a receipt that I had received for my four 
hundred thalers, all in batzen, the same sum 
in Brandenburg coin, ready down, without 


pass ; on 


1 “ About three pounds ten shillings, I think—better 
than ten pounds in our day to a common man, and bet- 
ter than one hundred pounds to a Linsenbarth.”—Car- 
LYLE. 


again testified my thankfulness for | 
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the least deduction. My cash was at once 


accurately paid, and thereupon the steward 
was ordered to go with me to the ‘ White 
Swan,’ and pay what I owed there, whatever 
That was what the king had 
‘You shall have 
money back, and interest too,’” 

This good old man died in Berlin, on the 
24th of August, 1777, eighty-eight years of 
age. 

In the autumn of 1750 Frederick held a fa- 
mous Berlin carousal, the celebrity of which fill- 
ed all Europe. ‘ 


my score was, 


meant when he said, your 


Distinguished guests flocked to 
the city from all the adjoining realms. Wil- 
helmina came Vol- 
taire was also present, “the observed of all ob- 
servers,” 


to share in the festivities. 


An English gentleman, sir Jonas 
Hanway, in the following terms, describes the 
appearance of Frederick at this time: 

** His Prussian majesty rides much about, 
often at a rapid rate, with a pleasant business 
aspect—humane, though imperative; hand- 
some to look upon, though with a face percep- 
tibly reddish. His age, now thirty-eight gone ; 
a set appearance, as if already got into his for- 
ties; complexion florid; figure muscular, al- 
most tending to be plump.” 

The carousal presented a very splendid spec- 
tacle. It took place by night, and the spa- 
cious arena was lighted by thirty thousand 
torches. The esplanade of the palace, which 
presented an ample parallelogram, was sur- 
rounded by an amphitheatre of rising seats, 
crowded with the beauties and dignitaries of 
Europe. At one end of the parallelogram was 
a royal box, tapestried with the richest hang- 
ings. The king sat there; his the 
princess Amelia, was by his side, as queen of 
the festival, Where the neglected wife of 
Frederick was is not recorded. The entrance 
for the cavaliers was opposite the throne. The 
jousting parties consisted of four bands, repre- 
senting Romans, Persians, Carthaginians, and 
Greeks. ‘They were decorated with splendid 
equipments of jewelry, silver helmets, sashes, 
and housings, and were mounted on the most 
spirited battle-steeds which Europe could fur- 
nish, 
ting music, and by the most gorgeous decora- 
tions and picturesque costumes which the taste 
The festivi- 
ties were closed by a ball in the vast saloons of 
and by a supper, where the tables 
were loaded with every delicacy. 


sister, 


The scene was enlivened by exhilara- 


and art of the times could create. 
the palace, 


Voltaire was received on this occasion with 
very distinguished honor. ‘The king, in in- 
viting him to the court, had sent him a sum 
amounting to three thousand dollars to pay the 
He had also conferred 
upon him the cross of the order of Merit, and 
a pension of about four thousand dollars a year. 

For a time Frederick and Voltaire seem to 
have lived very pleasantly together. Voltaire 
writes: ‘*I was lodged under the king’s apart- 
ment, and never left my room except for sup- 


per. 


expenses of his journey. 


The king composed, above stairs, works 
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of philosophy, history, poetry ; and his favor- | 


ite, below stairs, cultivated the same arts and 
the same talents. They communicated to one 
another their respective works. The Prussian 
monarch composed, at this time, his ‘ History 
of Brandenburg ;’ 
his-‘ Age of Louis XIV.,’ having brought with 
him all his materials.? 


and the French author wrote 


His days thus passed 
happily in a repose which was only animated 
by agreeable occupations. Nothing, indeed, 


Commentaire Historique sur les (uvres de l’Au- 
teur de la Henriade. 


| volved in the meshes of the intrigue. 


could be more delightful than this way of life, 
or more honorable to philosophy and _litera- 
ture.” 

But soon the philosopher became involved in 
very serious difficulties. He employed a Jew, 
by the name of Hirsch, to engage fraudulently) 
in speculating in the funds. The transaction 
was so complicated that few of our readers 
would have the patience to follow an attempt 
at its disentanglement. Voltaire and his agent 
quarreled, The contention rang through all the 
court circles, as other conspicuous names were in- 
A lawsuit 
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ea ae 
»sued, which created excitement almost incon 
ceivable. The recent law reform caused the 
process to be pushed very rapidly to its conclu- 
sion, Voltaire emerged from the suit with his 

He was clearly con- 


er 


character sadly maimed. 
victed of both falsehood and forgery. The king, 
annoyed by the clamor, retired from Berlin to 
Sans Souci. Voltaire was not invited 
company him, but was left in the Berlin pal 
ace. In a letter Frederick wrote to 
D’Arget, dated April, 1752, he says: 

‘* Voltaire has conducted himself like a black- 
guard and a consummate rascal. I have talked 
He is a sad fellow. I 
am quite ashamed for human abilities that a 


to ac- 


which 


to him as he deserved. 


man who has so much of them should be so 
I am not surprised that 
people talk at Paris of the quarel of our beaux 
: . y erty ‘4° . 
esprits. Voltaire is the most mischievous mad- 
He is only good toread. It 
is impossible for you to imagine the duplicities, 


full of Ww ickedness. 


man I ever knew. 


the impositions, the infamies he practiced here. 
I am quite indignant that so much talent and 
I took 
the part of Maupertuis, because he is a good 
of man, and the had determined 
upon ruining him, 
had rendered him too sensitive to the mancenu- 
vres of this monkey, whom he ought to have 
despised after having castigated him.’” 

Frederick wrote to Wilhelmina: ‘ Voltaire 
picks Jews’ pockets, but he will get out of it 
by some somersault.” 

Voltaire fell sick. He had already quarreled 
with many persons, and had constrained the 
king in many cases, very reluctantly, to take 
fis part. 


acquirement do not make men better. 


other 


+ 
sort 


He now wrote to Frederick, begging 
permission to join him in the quietude of Sans 
Souci, The following extracts from the reply 
of his majesty will be read with interest : 
* Porspam, February 24, 1751. 

‘**T was glad to receive you in my house. I 
esteemed your genius, your talents, and your 
acquirements. I had reason to think that a 
man of your age, weary of fencing against au- 
thors, and exposing himself to the storm, came 
hither to take refuge, as in a safe harbor.” 

After briefly alluding to the many quarrels 
in which Voltaire had been involved, the king 
adds : 

‘You have had the most villainous 
with a Jew. 
all over town. 


affair 
It has made a frightful scandal 

For my own part, I have pre- 
served peace in my house until your arrival ; 
and I warn you that, if you have the passion of 
intriguing and caballing, you have applied to the 
wrong person. I like peaceable, quiet people, 
who do not put into their conduct the violent 
passions of tragedy. In case you can resolve 
to live like a philosopher, I shall be glad to see 
you. But if you abandon yourself to all the 
violence of your passions, and get into quarrels 
with all the world, you will do me no good by 


 Supplément aux Guvres Posthwmes de Fridéric, ii. 


A little too much vanity | 


coming hither, and you may as well stay in 
Berlin.” 

Four days after this Frederick wrote again, 
in answer to additional applications from Vol- 
tare. 

‘If you wish to come hither you can, I 
hear nothing of lawsuits, net even of yours. 
Since you have gained it I congratulate you, 
and I am glad that this scurvy affair is done.! 
I hope you will have no more quarrels, either 
with the Old or the Negy Testament. Such 
their mark upon a man. 
Even with the talents of the finest genius in 


contentions leave 
France, you will not cover the stains which this 
conduct will fasten on your reputation in the 
I write this letter with the rough 
common-sense of a German, without employing 


long run. 


equivocal terms which disfigure the truth. It 
is for you to profit by it.” 

Voltaire’s visit lasted about thirty-two months. 
He was, however, during all this time, fast los- 
ing favor with the king. 
ceived as an inmate at Sans Souci, he was as- 


Instead of being re- 


signed to a small country house in the vicinity, 
called the Marquisat. 
ever, all abundantly provided for at the expense 
of the king. It is evident from his letters that 
he was a very unhappy man. He was infirm 
in health, irascible, discontented, crabbed : sus- 
pecting every one of being his enemy, jealous 
of his companions, and with a diseased mind, 
crowded with superstitious fears. 

On one occasion, when the king had sent 
him a manuscript to revise, he sarcastically ex- 
claimed to the royal messenger, ‘* When will 
his majesty be done with sending me his dirty 
linen to wash?” ‘This speech was repeated to 
the king. He did not lose his revenge. 

Frederick was endowed with brilliant powers 


of conversation. 


His wants were; how- 


He was fond of society, where 
he could exercise and display these gifts and 
accomplishments. Frequent suppers were given 
at Sans Souci, which lasted from half past eight 
till midnight. Gentlemen only—learned men 
—were invited to these entertainments. Fred- 
erick was not an amiable man. He took pleas- 
ure in inflicting the keenest pain possible with 
his satirical tongue. No friend was spared, 
The more deeply he could strike the lash into 
the-quivering nerves of sensibility, the better he 
seemed pleased with himself. 

He could not but respect his wife. Her 
character was beyond all possible reproach. 
She never uttered a complaint, was cheerful 
and faithful in every duty. She had rooms 
assigned her on the second floor of the Berlin 
palace, where she was comfortably lodged and 
fed, and had modest receptions every Thursday, 
which were always closed at nine o’clock. <A 
gentleman writes from Berlin at this time: 

* The king esteems,his wife, and can not en- 
dure her. It was but a few days ago she hand- 


Voltaire boasted that he had gained the cause, be- 
cause the Jew was fined thirty shillings. But he knew 
full well, as did every one else, that the result of the 
suit covered him with dishonor. 
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ed him a letter petitioning for some things of 
which she had the most pressing want. Fred- 
erick took the letter with that most smiling, 
gracious air, which he assumes at pleasure, 
and, without breaking the seal, tore # up be- 
fore her face, made her a profound bow, and 
turned his back on her.” 


‘«The king respects his mother,” the same | 


writer adds. ‘*She is the only female to whom 
he pays any sort of attention. She is a good, 
fat woman, who movés about in her own way.” 
It was a peculiarity quite inexplicable which 
led Frederick to exclude females from his court. 
His favorites were all men—men of some pe- 
culiar intellectual ability. He sought their so- 
ciety only. With the exception of his sister, 
and occasionally some foreign princess, ladies 
were seldom admitted to companionship with 
him. He was a cold, solitary man, so self- 
reliant that he seldom asked or took advice. 
Voltaire hated M. Maupertuis. He was the 
president of the Berlin Academy, and was re- 
garded by Voltaire as a formidable rival. This 
hatred gave rise to a quarrel between Frederick 
and Voltaire, which was so virulent that Europe 
was filled with the noise of their bickerings. 
M. Maupertuis had published a pamphlet, in 
which he assumed to have made some import- 


ant discovery upon the law of action. M. | 


Konig, a member of the Academy, reviewed the 
pamphlet, asserting not only that the proclaimed 
law was false, but that it had been promulged 
half a century before. In support of his posi- 
tion he quoted from a letter of Leibnitz. The 
original of the letter could not be produced. 
M. Konig was accused of having forged the 


extract. M. Maupertuis, a very jealous, irri- 


tuble man, by his powerful influence as presi- 
dent, caused M. Konig to be expelled from the 
Academy. 

Frederick regarded the Academy as his pet 


institution, and was very jealous of the illus- | 
trious philosopher, whom he had invited to Ber- | 


lin to preside over its deliberations. Voltaire, 


knowing this very well, and fully aware that to 


strike the Academy in the person of its presi- 
dent was to strike Frederick, wrote an anony- 
mous communication to a review published in 
Paris, in which he accused M. Maupertuis— 
first, of plagiarism, in appropriating to himself 
a discovery made by another ; secondly, of a 
ridiculous blunder in assuming that said dis- 
covery was a philosophical principle, and not 
an absurdity ; and thirdly, that he had abused 
his position as president of the Academy in 


suppressing free discussion, by expelling from | 


the institution a member merely for not agree- 
ing with him in opinion, These statements 
were probably true, and on that account the 
more damaging. 

The authorship of the,article could not be 
concealed. Frederick was indignant. He an- 
grily seized his pen, and wrote a reply, which, 
though anonymous, was known by all to have 
been written by the king. In this reply he ac- 
cused the writer of the article, whom he well 


knew to be Voltaire, of being a ‘ manifest re- 
tailer of lies,” “a concocter of stupid libels,” 
and as “ guilty of conduct more malicious, more 
dastardly, more infamous” than he had eyer 
known before. 

This roused Voltaire. He did not ventur 
| to attack the king, but he assailed M. Mauper- 
tuis again, anonymously, but with greatly in- 
creased venom. A brief pamphlet appeared, 
entitled, ‘“‘The Diatribe of Doctor Akakia, 
Physician to the Pope.” It was a merciless 
satire against M. Maupertuis. Voltaire was 
entirely unscrupulous, and was perfect master 
of the language of sarcasm. No moral princi 
ple restrained him from exaggerating, misrep- 
resenting, or fabricating any falsehoods which 
would subserve his purpose. M. Manpertuis 
was utterly overwhelmed with ridicule. The 
satire was so keen that few could read it wi 
out roars of laughter. Voltaire, the king's 
| guest, was thus exposing to the contempt of all 

Europe the president of the Berlin Academy, 
the reputation of which Academy was dear to 
the king above almost every thing else. An 
edition of the pamphlet was printed in Holland, 
| and copies were scattered all over Berlin. An- 
other edition was published in Paris, where 
thirty thousand copies were eagerly purchased. 

Frederick was in a towering passion. Vol- 
taire was alarmed at the commotion he had 
created. He wrote a letter to the king, 
which he declared most solemnly that he ha 
not intended to have the pamphlet publishe: 
that a copy had been obtained by treachery, 
and had been printed without his consent or 
knowledge. But the king wrote back: 

‘* Your effrontery astonishes me. What you 
have done is clear as the day; and yet, instead 
of confessing your culpability, you persist in 
denying it. Do you think you can make peo- 
| ple believe that black is white? All shall be 

| made public. Then it will be seen whether, if 
your words deserve statues, your conduct does 
| not deserve chains.” 

The king, in his anger, ordered all the 
pamphlets in Berlin to be collected and burned 
by the common hangman, in front of Voltaire’s 
windows. Three months passed away, during 
which the parties remained in this deplorable 

state of antagonism. Voltaire was wretched, 
|often confined to his bed, and looked like a 
skeleton, He was anxious to leave Berlin, but 
feared that the king would not grant him leave. 
He wrote to Frederick, stating that he was 
very sick, and wished to retire to the springs of 
Plombieéres for his health. The king curtly re- 
plied : 

| ‘**'There was no need of that pretext about 
| the waters of Plombiéres, in demanding your 
jleave. You can quit my service when you 
like. But, before going, be so good as to re- 
turn me the key, the cross, and the volume of 
verses which I confided to you. 

“JT wish that my works, and only they, had 
been what Kénig attacked. I could sacrifice 
them with a great deal of willingness to per- 
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sons who think of increasing their own reputa- 
tion by lessening that of others. I have not 
the folly nor vanity of certain authors. The 
cabals of literary people seem to me the dis- 
grace of literature. I do not the less esteem 
the honorable cultivators of literature. It is 
the caballers and their leaders that are degraded 
in my eyes.” 

For some unexplained reason, soon after this, 
the king partially relented, and invited Voltaire 
to Potsdam. He allowed him to retain his cross 
and key, and said nothing about the return of 
the volume of poetry. This was a volume of 
which twelve copies only had been printed. 
On the 25th of March, 1753, Voltaire left Pots- 
dam for Dresden. 

In the following terms Thiebault describes 
their parting: The final interview between 
Frederick and Voltaire took place on the pa- 
rade at Potsdam, where the king was then oc- 
cupied with his soldiers. One of the attendants 
announced Voltaire to his majesty with these 
words: 

“Sire, here is Monsieur De Voltaire, who is 
come to receive the orders of youf majesty.” 
Frederick turned to Voltaire, and said: 
Monsieur De Voltaire, are you still determ- 
ined upon going ?” 


‘‘Sire, affairs which I can not neglect, and, 
above all, the state of my health, oblige me to 
it.” 

“Tn that case, Sir,” replied the king, ‘‘ I wish 
you a good journey.” 

Thus parted these remarkable men, who were 
never destined to meet again. 

Voltaire, being safe out of Prussia, in the 
territory of the king of Poland, instead of hast- 
ening to Plombiéres, tarried ia Dresden, and 
then in Leipsic. From those places he began 
shooting, through magazines, newspapers, and 
various other instrumentalities, his poisoned 
darts at M. Maupertuis. ‘Though these malig- 
nant assaults, rapidly following each other, 
were anonymous, no could doubt their 
M. Maupertuis, exasperated, wrote 
to him from Berlin, on the 7th of April: 


one 
authorship. 


“Tf it be true that you design to attack me 
again, I declare to you that I have still health 
enough to find you, wherever you are, and to 
take the most signal vengeance upon you. 
Thank the respect and obedience which have 
hitherto restrained my arm, and saved you from 
the worst adventure you have ever had. 

** MAUPERTUIS.”’ 


Voltaire replied from Leipsic : 


“*M. Le Presipent,—I have had the honor 
to receive your letter. You inform me that you 
are well, and that if I publish La Beaumelle’s 
letter! you will come and assassinate me. What 
ingratitude to your poor doctor Akakia! Ifyou 


} This was a private letter which reflected severely 
upon the character of Maupertuis. 
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exalt your soul, so as to discern futurity, you 


will ‘see that, if you come on that errand to 
Leipsic, where you are no better liked than in 
other places, you will run some risk of being 
hanged. Poor me, indeed, youw ill find in bed. 
But as soon as I have gained a little strength I 
will have my pistols charged, and, multiplying 
the mass by the square of velocity, so as to re- 
duce the action and you to zero, I will put some 
lead into your head. 
need of it. 


It appears that you have 
Adieu, my president. 
** AKAKIA,.” 


There were some gross vulgarities in Vol- 
taire’s letter which we refrain from quoting. 
Both of these communications were printed and 
widely circulated, exciting throughout Europe 
contempt and derision. Voltaire 
copy of the king’s private poems. 


had still the 

Frederick, 
quite irritated, and not knowing what infamous 
use Voltaire might make of the volume, which 
contained some very severe satires against prom- 
inent persons, and particularly against his un- 
cle, the king of England, determined, at all 
hazards, to the Ile knew it 
would be of no avail to write to Voltaire to re- 
turn it. 


recover book. 


Voltaire, on his journey to Paris, would pass 
through Frankfort. Frederick secretly em- 
ployed a Prussian officer to obtain from the 
authorities there the necessary powers and to 
arrest him, and take from him the cross of 
Merit, the gold key of the chamberlain, and, 
especially, the volume of poems. ‘The officer, 
M. Freytag, kept himself minutely informed of 
Voltaire’s movements. At eight o'clock in the 
evening of the 31st of May, the illustrious phi- 
losopher arrived, with a small suit, traveling in 
considerable state, and stopped at the **Golden 
Lion.” M. Freytag was on the spot. 
a man of distinction. 


He was 
He called upon Voltaire, 
and, after the interchange of the customary ci- 
vilities, informed the poet that he was under 
the necessity of arresting him in the name of 
the king of Prussia, and detaining him until he 
should surrender the cross, the key, and the 
volume of poems. Voltaire was greatly an- 
noyed. He professed warm friendship for the 
king of Prussia. Very reluctantly, and not 
until after several hours of altercation, he sur- 
rendered the key and the cross. The volume 
of poems he was very anxious indeed to retain, 
and affirmed that they were, he knew not where, 
with luggage he had left behind him in Leipsie 
or Dresden. He was informed that he would 
be detained as a prisoner until the volume was 
produced, 

In a state of great exasperation, Voltaire 
wrote for a large trunk to be sent to him which 
contained the book. To save himself from the 
humiliation of being guarded as a prisoner, he 
gave his parole dhonneur that he would not go 
beyond the garden of the inn. After a delay 
of three weeks, Voltaire decided, notwithstand- 
ing his parole, to attempt hisescape. His rep- 


utation was such that M. Freytag had no con- 
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fidence in his word, and employed spies to 


watch his every movement. 

On the 20th of June, Voltaire dressed him- 
self in disguise, and, with a companion, M. 
Coligny, entered a hackney-coach, and ordered 
the driver to leave the city by the main gate. 
M. Freytag was immediately informed of this 
by With mounted men he com- 
menced the pursuit, overtook the carriage as it 
was delayed a moment at the gate, and arrested 
the fugitive in the king’s name.  Voltaire’s 
eyes sparkled with fury, and he raved insanely. 
Tl e scene gathered a crowd, and Voltaire was 
taken by a guard of soldiers to another inn, 
“The Billy-Goat,” as the landlord of the 
**Golden Lion” refused any longer to entertain 
so troublesome a guest. 


his spies. 


All Frankfort was excited by these events. 
The renown of Voltaire, as a philosopher, a 
poet, and as the friend of Frederick, filled Eu- 
rope. His eccentricities were the subject of 
general remark. The most distinguished men, 
by birth and culture, had paid him marked at- 
tention during his brief compulsory sojourn in 
Frankfort. Having arrived at ‘The Billy- 
Goat,” his conduct, according to the report of 
M. Freytag, was that of a madman, in which 
attempted flight, feigned vomitings, and a cock- 
ed pistol took part. The account which Vol- 
taire gave of these events is now universally 
pronounced to be grossly inaccurate. 

On the 6th of July, the trunk having arrived, 
the volume of poems was recovered, and Vol- 
taire was allowed to go on his way. His pen, 
dipped in gall, was an instrument which even a 
monarch might fear. It inflicted wounds upon 
the reputation of Frederick which will probably 
never be healed. Four years passed away, dur- 
ing which Voltaire and Frederick were almost 
entirely strangers to each other. 

The merciless satires of Voltaire, exposing 
Maupertuis to the ridicule of all Europe, proved 
He 
was thrown intoa state of great dejection, which 
induced disease, of which he died in 1759. 
Maupertuis needed this discipline. In the 
proud days of prosperity he had rejected Chris- 
tianity. 


death-blows to the sensitive philosopher. 


In these hours of adversity, oppressed 
by humiliation and pain, and with the grave 
opening before him, he felt the need of the con- 
solations of religion. Christian faith cheered 
the sadness of his dying hours.' 

The marquis D’Argens, another of Fred- 
erick’s infidel companions, one whom Voltaire 
described as ‘‘the most frank atheist in Eu- 
rope,” after a very ignoble life of sin and shame, 
‘having quarreled with the king, found himself 
aged, poor, friendless, and infirm. He then, 
experiencing need of different support from any 
which infidelity could give, became penitent 
and prayerful. Renouncing his unbelief, he 
became an openly avowed disciple of Jesus.? 

What effect was produced upon the mind of 
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Frederick as he saw one after another of his 
boon companions in infidelity, in their hours of 
sickness and approaching death, seeking the 
consolations of religion, we do not know, 'T} e 
proud king kept his lips hermetically sealeq 
upon that subject. Voltaire, describing the 
suppers of the gay revelers at Sans Souci, w rites: 

‘* Never was there a place in the world where 
liberty of speech was so fully indulged, or wher 
the various superstitions of men were treated 
with so much ridicule and contempt. God was 
respected. But those who, in His name, had 
imposed on mankind, were not spared. Neithe 
women nor priests ever entered the palace. In 
a word, Frederick lived without a court, with- 
out a council, and without a religion.” 

Prussia had enjoyed eight years of peace, 

3ut Frederick was not a popular man exceyt- 
ing with his own subjects. They idolized him, 
Innumerable are the anecdotes related illustra- 
tive of his kindness to them. He seemed t 
be earnestly seeking their welfare. But foreign 
courts feared him. Many hated him. He 
was unscrupulous and grasping, and had but 
very little sense of moral integrity. He was 
ambitious of literary renown; of reputation as 
a keen satirist. With both pen and tongue he 
was prone to lash without mercy his brother 
sovereigns, and even the courtiers who sur- 
rounded him. ‘There were no ties of friend- 
ship which could exempt any one from his sar- 
casm. Other sovereigns felt that he was con- 
tinually on the watch to enlarge his realms by 
invading their territories, as he had robbed Ma 
ria Theresa of the province of Silesia. 

Some years before this time Frederick had 
taken possession of East Friesland, and had 
made Emden,a port of entry. It was 
very important acquisition, as it opened t 
Prussia a convenient avenue for maritime com- 
merce. With great vigor and sagacity Frede 
rick was encouraging this commerce, thus 
strengthening his kingdom and enriching his 
subjects. England, mistress of the seas, and 
then, as usual, at war with France, was cover- 
ing all the adjacent waters with her war ships 
and privateers. Frederick had inquired of the 
English court, through his embassador at Lon- 
don, whether hemp, flax, or timber were deem- 
edcontraband, ‘* No,” was the official response. 
Freighted with such merchandise, the Prussian 
ships freely sailed in all directions. But soon 
an English privateer seized several of them, 
upon the assumption that the planks with which 
they were loaded were contraband. 

It was an outrage to which Frederick was 
not disposed to submit. He entered his re- 
monstrances. The question was referred to 
the British Court of Admiralty. Month after 
month the decision was delayed. Frederick 
lost all patience. English capitalists held Si- 
lesian bonds to the amount of about one mill- 
ion two hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 

‘‘T must have my ships back again,” said 
Frederick to the British court. “The law's 
delay in England is, I perceive, very consider- 
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ible. My people who have had their property 


thus wrested from them can not conveniently 
wait. I shall indemnify them from the money 
jue on the Silesian bonds, and shall give En- 
gland credit fo 
made I shall not pay either principal or interest 


the same. Until restitution is 
n those bonds.’ 

The British rage. 
Frederick had a strong army on the frontiers 
of Hanover. ‘The first hostile gun fired would 
be the signal for the invasion of that province, 
ind it would inevitably be wrested from the 
British crown. The lion roared, but did not 
venture to use either teeth or 
gland was promptly brought to terms. 
grandly done of Frederick. 
thing truly sublime in the quiet, noiseless, ap- 

air, with which 
Frederick accomplished his purpose. 
Maria ‘Theresa was more and more unrecon- 


court was frantic with 


En- 
It was 
There was some- 


claws. 


parently almost indifferent 


ciled to the loss of Silesia. Never for an hour 
did she relinquish the idea of eventually re- 
gaining the province. ‘The various treaties into 
which she had been compelled to enter she re- 
garded as merely temporary arrangements. 
Between the years 1752 and 1755 the energetic 
and persistent queen was making secret arrange 
ments for the renewal of the Silesian war. 

The king of Poland, who was also elector of 
Saxony, had strong feelings of personal hostil- 
ity to Frederick. His prime minister, count 
Von Briihl, even surpassed his royal master in 
the bitter antagonism with which he regarded 
the Prussian monarch. Frederick, whose eagle 
eye was ever open, and whose restless mind was 
always on the alert, suspected that a coalition 
He had 
false keys made to the royal archives at Dres- 
bribed of the officials there, M. 
Menzel, stealthily to enter the chamber of the 
archives, and copy for him such extracts as 
vould throw any light upon the designs of the 
court. Among other items of intelligence he 
found that Austria, Russia, and Poland were 
deliberating upon the terms of a 
against him, 

On the 15th of May, 1753, the Russian Sen- 
ate had passed the resolution that it should 
henceforth be the policy of Russia not only to 
resist all further encroachments on the part of 
Prussia, but to seize the first opportunity to 
force the Prussian monarch back to the posses- 
sion of simply his original boundary of Bran- 
denburg. It was also agreed that, should Prus- 
sia attack any of the allies of Russia, or be at- 
tacked by any of them, the armies of the czar 
should immediately array themselves against 
the armies of Frederick. ‘There were many 
other papers, more or less obscure, which ren- 
dered it very certain that Maria Theresa would 
ere long make a new attempt to regain Silesia, 
and that in that attempt she would be aided 
both by Russia and Poland. Frederick 
knew full well that nothing wonld better please 
his uncle Geprge II. of England than to see 
Prussia crowded back to her smallest limits. 


was about to be formed against him. 


len: 
aen 5 


one 


coalition 


also 
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To add to Frederick’s embarrassment, France 
was hopelessly alienated from him. 

Many bitter words had already passed be 
tween Louis XV. and Frederick. But recent 
ly a new element of discord had appeared. 
The duchess of Pompadour, the guilty favorite 
of Louis XV., beautiful, fascinating, and wick 
ed, 
standing the ignoble position she occupied. 
This artful and enc 
weak king completely under her control, was 
in reality the ruler of France. The proudest 
nobles and the highest ecclesiastics bowed sub- 
Even the immacu- 
late Maria Theresa, constrained by state policy, 


had become a power in Europe, notwith 


anting woman, having the 


missively at her shrine. 


wrote flattering notes to her, addressing her as, 
‘my cousin,” ‘‘ princess and cousin,” ‘‘ mad- 
ame, my dearest sister.” 

The pampered duchess sent by the French 
minister to Berlin a complimentary message to 
“The 
I do not 
This was an offense never to be 


Frederick. He disdainfully replied: 
duchess of Pompadour! who is she? 
know her.” 
forgiven. 
Frederick was now in imminent danger of 
being assailed by a coalition of Austria, Rus- 
sia, Poland, and England. Indeed, it was by 
no means certain that France might not also 
join the alliance. All this was the result of 
Frederick’s great crime in wresting Silesia from 
Austria. Such was the posture of affairs when, 
in the summer of 1755, Frederick decided to 
take a trip into Holland incognito. He dis- 
and assumed 
the character of a musician of the king of Po- 
land. At Amsterdam he embarked for Utrecht 
in the common passage boat. 


guised himself with a black wig, 


The king min- 
gled with the other passengers without any one 
suspecting his rank, 
the boat a young Swiss gentleman, Henry de 


There chanced to be in 


He was a 
teacher, taking a short tour for recreation. He 
gives the following account of his interview 
with the king, whom, at the time, he had no 
reason to suppose was other than an ordinary 


Catt, twenty-seven years of age. 


passenger. We give the narrative in his own 
words: 

“As I could not get into the cabin, because 
it was all engaged, I staid with the other pas- 
sengers in the steerage, and the weather being 
fine, came upon deck. After some time there 
stepped out of the cabin a man in cinnamon- 
colored coat with gold buttons; in black wig ; 
face and coat considerably dusted with Spanish 
snuff. He looked at me fixedly for a while; 
and then said, without farther preface, ‘Who 
This cavalier tone an 
unknown person, whose exterior indicated no- 
thing very important, did not please me, and 
I declined satisfying his curiosity. He was 
silent. Sut after he assumed a 
more courteous tone, and said, ‘Come in here 
to me, Sir. You will be better here than in 
the steerage amidst the tobacco smoke.’ 

“This polite address put an end to all anger; 
and, as the singular manner of the man excited 


are you, Sir?’ from 


some time 
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my curiosity, I took advantage of the invita- 
tion. We sat down and began to speak confi- 

E dentially with one another. 
4 *** Do you see the man in the garden yon- | 
if der, sitting, smoking his pipe?’ said he to me. 

| 





t 
t 


‘That man, you may depend upon it, is no 
happy.’ 
***T know not,’ 











I answered; ‘ but it seems to 
me, until one knows a man, and is completely 
acquainted with his situation and his way of 
thought, one can not possibly determine wheth- 
er he is happy or unhappy.’ 

‘*My gentleman admitted this, and led the 
conversation on to the Dutch government. He 
criticised it—probably to bring me to speak. 
I did speak, and gave him frankly to know that 
he was not perfectly instructed in the thing he 
was criticising. 

















































“*You are right,’ answered he; ‘one can 





only criticise what one is thoroughly acquaint- 
ed with.’ 






‘‘ He now began to speak of religion; and, 
with eloquent tongue, to recount what mischiefs 
scholastic philosophy had brought upon the 
world; then tried to prove that creation was 
impossible. 

‘At this last point I stood ont in opposi- 
tion. 










‘But how can one create something out 
of nothing ?’ said he. 






‘“*«That is not the question,’ I answered. 





‘The question is, whether such a being as God 











can, or can not, give existence to what, as yet, 
has none.’ 





‘* He seemed embarrassed, and added, ‘ But 
the universe is eternal.’ 
‘**You are in a circle,’ said I. 






* How will 





a 


g 
***T skip over it,’ he replied, laughing ; 
then began to talk of other things. 
‘** What form of government do you reckon 
the best ?’ inquired he. 


et out of it ?’ 





you 





and 






‘<*¢The monarchic, if the king is just and 
enlightened.’ 





“<Very well,’ said he; ‘but where will you 
find kings of that sort?’ And thereupon went 
into such a sally as could not in the least lead 
me to suppose that he was one. In the end 
he expressed pity for them, that they could not 
know the sweets of friendship, and cited on the 
occasion these verses—his own, I suppose: 









*** Amitié, plaisir des grandes Ames; 
Amitié, que les rois, ces illustres ingrats 
Sont assez malheureux de ne connaitre pas!’ 












***T have not the honor to be acquainted 
with kings,’ said I. ‘But to judge from what 
one has read in history of several of them, I 
should believe, Sir, on the whole, that you are 
right.’ 

*** Ah, yes, yes,’ he added, ‘I’m right. 
know the gentlemen.’ 

‘A droll incident happened during our dia- 
logue. My gentleman wanted to let down a 
little sash window, and could not manage it. 

*** You do not understand that,’ said I; ‘let 
do it.’ I tried to get it down, but suc- 
ceeded no better than he. 
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***Sir,’ said he, ‘allow me to remark, on my 
side, that you understand as little of it as I ° 

“*That is true,’ I replied, ‘and I beg you; 
pardon. I was too rash in accusing you Of: 
want of expertness.’ 

‘“**Were you ever in Germany?’ he noy 
asked me. Y 

‘**No,’ I answered; ‘but I should like ¢, 
make that journey. I am very curious to se 
the Prussian states and their king, of whon 
hears so much.’ And now I began t 
launch out on Frederick’s actions, 

‘*But he interrupted me hastily with ¢] 
word, ‘Nothing more of kings, Sir—nothing 
more. What have we to do with them? W 
will spend the rest of our voyage on more agree- 


one 


able and cheering objects.’ And now he spoke 
of the best of all possible worlds, and mai 
tained that in our planet, earth, there was m 


evil than good. 


l 
. 
I maintained to the contrary, 
and this discussion brought us to the end of 
the voyage. 

**On quitting me he said, ‘I hope, Sir, yor 
will leave me your name. 


I am very glad t 
have made your acquaintance. Perhaps we 
shall see one another again.’ 

““T replied as was fitting to the compliment; 
and begged him to excuse me for having con- 
tradicted him a little. I then told him my 
name, and we parted.” 

How soon Henry learned that he had been 
conversing with the king of Prussia, we d 
not know. It is evident that Frederick was 
pleased with the interview. He soon after in- 
vited Henry de Catt to his court, and appoint- 
ed him reader to the king. In this capacity 
he served his Prussian majesty for about twen 
ty years. He left a note-book in the royal 
archives of Berlin, from which the above ex- 
tracts are taken. 











DAWN ON THE HEIGHTS. 
Come, leave below the shrub-dark vales, 
The harvest fields and pastures wide, 
And climb, ere yet the day-star pales, 
The lofty mountain’s lonely side. 
See, far around, majestic, grand, 
They rise, height towering over height; 
Like silent torches ranged they stand, 
To wait the kindling of the light. 
Against their forest-girdled hearts 
The soft cloud rests its flushing cheek; 
A first faint glimmer dawns, and darts 
From cliff to cliff, from peak to peak. 
The light creeps downward to the lakes, 
White mists are through the valley curled, 
Till one full tide of glory breaks 
Upon the reawakening world. 
What raptures through the bosom swell! 
What silence all the spirit fills— 
Touched by the Presence that doth dwell 
Upon the everlasting hills! 
Oh! blessed are they who love to climb 
To solitudes remote, untrod— 
To worship there with thoughts sublime, 
And feel themselves alone with God. 





ANNE FURNESS. 
By THE AUTHOR OF “ MABEL’S PROGREsS,”’ *‘ AUNT ; r’s TROUBLE,” 
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he answered, 
CHAPTER XII. POM EE SE 
AM afraid that pe hay s I disturl you, re et, illed irton s Gardens, One 
Miss Furness,” said Mr. Lacer, coming ht I had apartments in Piccadilly for very 
room. t nore thi: F or two cupboards in a 
‘Oh no. I was doing nothing. At least, ttage there. you heard, Miss Furness— 
as—only thinking.” yr, perhaps, happily for you, you don’t know 
I was vexed with myself, as I stammered | how insatiably rapacious a creature your thor 
he words, for my shy awkwardness. I | ough-bred Horsingham householder becomes at 
and taken by surprise. Al-| race-time. He’s like some horrible animal that 
y, after a second’s reflection, 1 | gorges itself to repletion at one meal, and then 
could discern no reason why Mr, Lacer’s call | goes to sleep until it is hungry again. How 
should be particularly surprising to me. He, | ever,” he added, laughing, ‘since the Horsing 
at al quite at his ease, and sat; ham householder only eats—in that sense- 
down, and began to chat with me ina pleas- | twice a year, ose we must pardon his 
ant, off-hand manner, that soon put me at my | greediness !” 
ease also. He had met father riding out at ‘* What isthe name of the people with whom 
the gate, he said, as he was about to enter. you lodged in Burton’s Gardens?” 1 asked, 
Mr. Furness had been kind enough to ask him | struck with a sudden idea. 
to go into the house, although he himself was ** Really I can't tell you!) I know the num 
p- | ber of the house: it is eighteen.” 
ointment business with a farmer some “ And the name of the people is Kitchen ?” 
miles in the country. He was very sorry in- ““Tthink— Yes; upon my word, I believe 


unable to turn back with him, having an a 


leed to learn that Mrs. Furness was unwell. | you are right! 

Nervous headache! ‘That must be a dread- Oh yes, I know those people. The daugh- 
lly trying disorder. He could not say that} ter is called Alice, and is a fair, handsome 

had ever suffered from it himself; being, young woman,” 

leed, generally quite unconscious of his ‘**y—yes. A large, healthy, blue-eyed girl. 
ves! 3ut Mrs. Furness’s organization was | Not precisely what JZ should call handsome. 
ntly very sensitive and delicate. Whata/}'To me there is no beauty in woman that 


Mm 


vj Ci 
charming face she had! He begged pardon | compensate for the absence of refinement. But, 


for taking the liberty of saving so, but the | fortunately, tastes differ.” 
words were sincere. He had never seen any I felt slightly confused under the gaze Mr. 
one who had inspired him with such admira-| Lacer bent upon me as he said the words. 
tion and respect at first sight. ‘There was an| Vanity and pride were having a conflict with- 
atmosphere of grandeur about, Mrs. Furness, | in me that made my cheeks glow. Vanity 
just as there was an atmosphere of sweetness | pronounced that a compliment to my good 
about a bed of violets. looks was intended. Pride shyly declared that 
Mother's praises—and they really seemed | it would run no risk of unduly appropriating 
to be sincerely uttered—were very delightful | admiration; and that, moreover, the admira 
inmyears. I told Mr. Lacer, laughingly, that | tion which preferred me to Alice Kitchen was 
he would be sooner tired of speaking flatteries | of no overwhelmingly high kind. 
on that score than I should be of hearing ** Alice is a very good girl,” I said, hurried 
them. ““They are not flatteries, Miss Fur- | ]; 
ness,” he protested, earnestly. ‘‘ They are the Mr. Lacer did not doubt that. He thought, 
‘r truth. Or rather, they are part of the | if he might venture to say so, that she was in 
truth. I must not say all I feel, it seems, for | clined to be a little trenchant in her manner, 
fear of acquiring the character of a flatterer in| and a little long-winded in her conversation. 
your opinion. It is not one I am ambitious! But those were not characteristics peculiar to 
of.” Alice ; they were very general among Horsing 
Then he spoke of my father, and said he had | ham people of her class. Did I not think so? 
seen him the day after the races at Horsing-| Not rare, indeed, among Horsingham people 
ham. of any class. He knew that Dr. Hewson was 
““Where did you see him?” said I, impuls- | not a native of the town, or he would not have 
ively. My reason for asking was, that the! made the remark. But, upon his word, he 
great betting-rooms in the High Street were} had observed so striking a difference between 
usually the goal of father’s pilgrimages to| my mother’s manner—(he added, and between 
Horsingham during the race-week, and won-| my manner too)—and the manner of the ma 
dered whether Mr. Lacer had frequented them | jority of the company at Sir Peter Bunny's 
also. house, that he had made up his mind at once 
Von. XLL—No. 246.—56 
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that we were not of their town. And this im- 
pression had been confirmed by an inquiry or 
two he had made. He hoped I was not of- 
fended ? 

“Not at all offended,” I answered. ‘* Why 
Most people in Hors 
ingham knew that my grandfather settled here 


rather late in life. 


should I be offended ? 


It is no secret.” 

‘*Mr. Furness, your father, don’t count 
among the Horsingham folks. He is country 
bred. That's different,” said Mr. Lacer, care- 


lessly. 


‘Did you—have you known father long?” 
I asked. 
eard— 
**You never heard him mention my name ?” 


**[ don’t remember—I mean I nev- 
er h ; 


he answered readily, finishing my broken sen- 
tence forme. ‘* Well, that is not very surpris- 
ing. I can easily conceive that Mr. Furness 
has more interesting topics to discuss in the 
bosom of his family than a chance acquaint- 
ance made on a race-course.” 


he said this. 


He laughed as 
He laughed rather often, He 
had fine white teeth, and his laugh was very 
frank and pleasant. 

**Oh,” said I, musingly, ‘‘it was on a race- 
course that you first met father ?” 

**Yes, at W 


it to you. 


I thought I mentioned 
I don’t habitually frequent all the 
race-courses in England, Miss Furness, I beg 
you to believe, although I fear that you will 
begin to think so!” 

I said, impulsively, that I was glad to hear it. 

“Are you? Are you really glad? I’m 
afraid I can’t flatter myself that you quite 
mean what you say.” He was not laughing 
now, but looked very earnest, almost sad. ‘Do 
you know, Miss Furness,” he went on, after a 
few minutes’ silence, ‘there is scarcely a hu- 
man being left in the world who could be made 
glad or sorry by any thing I do or leave un- 
done!” 

As he seemed to wait for me to speak, I 
murmured (struggling hard with a rapidly in- 
creasing fit of shyness), ‘‘ Is there not ?” 

** No, It makes a fellow very forlorn, or 
very reckless, or both together, to feel that 
whether he goes full-tilt to the deuce or not 
matters to nobody.” 

‘*Tt matters to himself, does it not ?”’ I stam- 
mered. 

**Oh, to himself! Well—to himself. <A 
fellow can’t live for himself alone. At least, I 
can’t. I lost my mother years ago, when I 
was a little chap; so little, that they lifted me 
up to kiss her in her coffin. I have neither 
brother, nor sister, nor uncle, nor aunt, nor 
cousin. My father is living; but he married 
again, a few years ago, a grasping, hard wo- 
man who— But I beg you a thousand par- 
dons, Miss Furness! I am prosing on about 
myself in the most unwarrantable manner. 
You listen so kindly and gently that I was led 
on to say what I had not the least right in the 
world to trouble you with. And I, who have 
been accusing the good people of Horsingham 


of being long-winded and tedious! 
you will forgive me, I do indeed.” 

I told him there was no need of forgive ness, 
and shook hands with him as he rose to 
away. 

**T forgot to mention that I saw your e& 
ins the other day, Miss Furness,” said he. 'T'! 
same amused and half-repressed smile stole 
over his face that I remembered to have seen 
there when he had been honored by Miss Tilly's 


£0 


playful reproaches on the race-course. 

“$Oh!” said I. 

‘Yes; I went to their house to luncheon 
on Wednesday last. Mr. Sam Cudberry came 
to fetch me, and I couldn’t get out of it; | 
mean he was so very cordial and pressing, that 
it was impossible to refuse.” 

**Oh!” said I again. 

**T suppose I shall have the pleasure of see- 
ing you at Woolling before long ?” 

‘*Seeing me there? I can not tell. We 
don’t go there very often. It is rather a long 
drive for mother, now the weather is getting 
chilly and the days short.” 

“Oh! but you'll be at the ball, won’t you?” 

“Eh?” 

‘The ball. Miss Cudberry told me they 
were going to give a ball. I thought you must 
have known of it.” 

**T suppose we shall be told in due time. 
had heard nothing of it.” 

‘** May I ask you to express to Mrs. Furness 
how sorry I am to hear of her indisposition ? 
If you will allow me, I will pass out by 
garden—that way, is it not?—for I left my 
horse in charge of a servant, and-——” 

“You are riding, then? Mr. Lacer, I am 
afraid it is possible that Flower, our groom, 
was impertinently familiar in his manner to 
you the other day. I hope you will check him 
severely if he should repeat the offense. He 
is apt to be forward. I believe—my father 
says, that he is an efficient servant, and under- 
stands his duties. But I know father would 
be very angry if he thought the man failed in 
respect to any of our guests.” 

‘Oh, don’t think any more about it, Miss 
Furness. J remember he was rather free-and 
easy the other day, but I suppose he had been 
a little too convivial. The fact is, I have no 
doubt the man recognized me as an old ac- 
quaintance. I knew—that is, I was slightly 
acquainted with a person in whose service he 
was. I have a good memory for faces, and his 
was familiar to me directly I saw it. I assure 
you he was perfectly well-behaved when he 
took my horse just now.” 

Mr. Lacer made his adieu, and went his way. 
When he was gone I was less able to fix my 
mind on my books than ever. ‘Oh dear, oh 
dear!” I said to myself, pushing a volume away 
from me impatiently, ‘‘ what has come to me? 
The words might be Egyptian hieroglyphics 
for all the meaning they convey to my mind!” 

I gave up trying to study, and abandoned 
myself to a reverie. The day seemed to have 
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n crowded with incidents. 
tion of their worn little frocks and 


Matthew and Selina Kitchen, grandfather’ he preservat 
] } 


ws about Donald, Mr. Lacer’s call, and all | their patched little shoes. 
I opened my books again, and sat down to 


ind full of careful responsibilities about 


I compelled my wandering attention; and after 


with the chief of them. 
ler think was the most tangible subject of 


i 


it he had said, furnished abundant subjects 
ke y But by degrees 
} 
a page or two of translation, into which neither 


)think upon. ‘The relative importance of the | work resolutely. At first it was difficult to 
v's occurrences could not be doubtful ; yet attend to what I was doing. 
girlish brain by no means busied itself chief- 
What does the! an hour or so I had com} leted an exercise and 
y musings? (for there was an airy crowd of | white frock nor adornment of scarlet blossoms 
fancies fluttering hither and thither in my mind, | had intruded; and if any thing else—any one 


lting and changing like April clouds, and to} else, 1 mean—did flit 
not—or I honestly persuaded myself that it was 


across the page, it was 


h I did not consciously give a local habita 
1oraname). It was the forthcoming ball | not—in connection with my exclusively selfish 
it Woolling! A ball at Uncle Cudberry’s! | fancies. 
The thing was marvelous— unprecedented! | 
filly, Henny, and Clemmy must intend to 

nove with the times,” and inflict themselves CHAPTER XIII. 

How they had in- * Anp so,” said my grandfather, finishing 


n society in fell earnest. 
than he was 


nt to tl ary | a recital brief indeed, but 


.d their father to conse 
in the nabit of making his speeches, ** Donald 


»xpenditure was a matter for wonde1 
n. rejects the army as a profession altogether. He 
1 what does the reader guess was the 
sre intent? | it, and a worse to be idle in.” 
I am minded to be quite candid, and to that ‘Yet his father is a soldier,” said I. 
1 I must confess that it was an entirely self ‘© A good one: that I must take on trust. I 
one. Amidst all the hopes and fears, the | know him to be a good man; but he would be 
neither if he followed his calling with an in- 


says ‘tis a bad trade when business is brisk in 


xt topic on which my thoug 


limly presaged troubles, and the present anx- 
»s that pressed around myself and those | ward conviction of its worthlessness. That is 
mm I loved, my fancy lightly turned to pic-| a canker that rots every thing, beginning at 
the very core. Donald being left entirely free 
to choose his profession, chooses medicine.” 
Debating if it were more advisable to beg for pale ‘* And come to you to learn it? He could 
se-color, or pure white, and wondering wheth- | not do better, grandfather.” 
mother would let me wear a flower in my hair. ‘* He might do worse, perhaps. 
Suddenly, as [ pushed a lock of hair off my | see, little Nancy, we shall see.” 
‘head, in the full glow of imagining how I Grandfather had never relinquished my old 
1ould look with a spray of scarlet geranium | pet name of “little Nancy,” though I had long 
sense. He told me 


i 

ed above one ear, a subtle association of | outgrown it in a literal 
further, that Donald Ayrlie would one day b 
the master of a sufficient fortune to be idle on 
if he so pleased; his father being a careful, 
steady, hard-working officer, whose long career 


had enabled him to amass an inde 


ring what dress I should, could, or might 
ir if I went to the aforesaid ball at Woolling. 


But we shal] 


leas which I can not follow out—nor could I 
en—brought vividly before my mind's eye the 
tiny figure of little Jane Arkwright in her chair, 
playing with the uncouth dice of rough fire- 
vood. And that tiny figure conjured up in an | in India 
instant all the poverty and dreariness and | pendence, which there was only Donald to in 
oils and troubles of that struggling household. | herit. But Donald, naturally and properly, 
I had often asked myself in my impulsive sym-| said grandfather, desired to qualify himself to 
ithy, was there nothing I could do to lighten | do some work in the world. The prospect of 
Mrs. Arkwright’s load of care, or cheer her hus- | lounging through life on the strength of his 
band’s anxious spirit? ‘There was one way, | expectations was not an alluring prospect to 
ind, as far as I knew, one only, in which I| him. His father might live thirty years (and 
if the lad’s wishes could keep him alive, he 


might show good-will, and make a portion of 
; or he might chuck his money 


the good man’s labors pleasant to him—I might | would never die 
do my tasks earnestly and zealously, and grat- | into the maelstrom of speculation, though that 
And this one} was not likely; or he might take it into his 


ify him by my improvement. 
head to marry again. In short, there was no 


simple thing I was neglecting, in order t 
dream of tricking myself out in finery, and en- 
joying myself in the company of hard, frivo- 
lous people, whom at bottom I neither loved 
nor respected. I hung my head as though I | to apply it. 

were abashed by some bodily presence in the Thus my grandfather. He was in a glow 
room ; and the tears welled up into my eyes as I | of pleased expectation about Donald’s coming ; 
thought of Mrs. Arkwright’s toilsome life, and of | I had not seen him so bright and cheerful for 
Mrs. Arkwright’s shabby little children, of whom 
the younger had neither petting nor playthings, | mored 


and the elder were precociously thoughtful and | set stern thoughtfulness on his brow, and he 


fortune so desirable for a young man as the 
knowledge of something serviceable to his fel 
low-creatures, and the industry and good-will 


a long time, not that he was gloomy or ill-hu 
ever. But latterly there had been a 
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was very silent. I could not help connecting 
} ! 


oms with the anxious care that 


night be read on mother’s face whenever she 
was neither sp¢ 


aking nor smiling. It had come 


to pass gradually ; and yet, when I thought of 
he change in mother, it sometimes appeared to 
me to have been startlingly sudden. I was 


empted more than once to tell grandfather of 
vhat I had heard pass | ‘tween my father and 
Mat Kitchen. It had made me uneasy when- 
ever I had thought of it since. ut I reflected 
that I had no right to reveal to any one that 
which I had accidentally and that, 


moreover, father had seemed to demand that I 


overheard ; 





should be discreet and silent on the subject by 
words he had said, “I tell you this in con- 
lence, Anne”—so I held my tongue. 


I was staying at Mortlands for the day and 
the night. I had beento Mr. Arkwright’s, and 
d got throug! And 


g my lessons with credit. 
I had conceived and executed a great project, 





obtained my grandfather's permis 





sion: this was neither more nor less than invit- 
ing all Mrs. Arkwright’s children to tea and a 
game of play that afternoon at Mortlands. It 
seems a simple matter enough to tell of, but it 
was hedged with thorny difficulties. First, 
there was Mrs. Arkwright’s constitutional ob 
jection to, and fear of, her children ‘* taking to” 
strangers too much; then there was the obsta- 





cle of their clothes being ‘*‘too shabby for a 





company ;” then thet 
+! 


e was the apprehension 





it cakes sweets, and so on, would have 
he effect of spoiling them for their home fare. 
And, la ‘re was the 

Mrs. Arkwright to believe my solemn assur- 
inces that the little ones should be 


yy nine o'clock, 


difficulty of inducing 





sent home 
in order that they might be up 
But Mr. 
Arkwright and I together, aided by a powerful 


} 


n time for school the next morning. 


though unacknowledged ally—the strong desire 
in Mrs. Arkwright’s maternal breast to give 
her children what gratification she could in their 
somewhat hard young lives—fought and con- 
quered. ‘They should all come, Lizzie and 
Martha and Mary and Teddy, and my particu- 
lar friend Jane. Eliza was to be sent for them 
at three o’clock in a fly, and they were to re- 
turn in the same conveyance, and under the 
escort, in the evening. 


same Grandfather 


made only one condition on the occasion: 
‘When you give an entertainment of this na- 
ture, Miss Furness,” said he, gravely, ‘ I think, 
perhaps, to call it a rout would more properly 
characterize it than any other title; all I ask is, 
There 
is the garden; there is the big dining-room ; 
there is Keturah with unlimited flour and but- 


that you don’t expect me to be present. 


ter and jam; and, in brief, every material for 
biliousness that the most tender lover of child- 
hood could desire to bestow on it, and orders to 
deal them out royally. You won't grudge me 
a little peace in the retirement of my study after 
dinner; and you won't feel hurt if I ask for my 
tea there also, instead of joining the festive 
throng in the d ” 


ining-room. 


[ laughed, and kissed him, and said, I was < 
grateful to him for letting the children con 
that I would not tease him. But I added th 
I thought they would like to see him, if only { 
five minutes. : 

“Pooh! stuff and nonsense, little 
I should bother them. ‘Their only associati 
with me is an empty spoon holding their | 
little Jaws open; and a full spoon contair 
“nasty phy sic’ to follow!” 

He had in fact attended the curate’s child 
for a throat disorder that had broken out an 
them; and had, J need scarcely add, ste 
refused to accept any payment for so d 


1OINngZ, 


ic 





Mrs. Abram was, I was sorry to find, son 
what flustered by the prospect of the threate: 
inroad on the peace and privacy of Mortlands 
She had become rather redder in the face, rat] 





huskier in the voice, rather more desponde ntl 
the temper, rather more vague and wanderii 
in the mind, rs 
years, 


ther * odder” altogether, of | 
But she was tearfully anxious to do! 
best for the entertainment of the small visito) 
I assured her that they were the best and qui 
est children I knew; that they were grave a 
steady beyond their years ; and that, so far fro1 
being riotous or overflowing with good spirits, 
expected our difficulty would be to screw tl 
up to the point of thoroughly enjoying th 
selves for once in a way. 

*¢ Ah!” murmured Mrs. Abram, “and then 
you see their father’s a clergyman. ‘That is a 
satisfaction; but otherwise it is dreadful whe 
you see a lot of little innocents like them to re 
member that de is lying in wait for ’em!” 

She uttered the last words in a mysterious 
and awe-stricken whisper, and glanced 1 
over her shoulder in a way that was calculat 


to make any one who happened to be nervous 
or fanciful decidedly uncomfortable. How 
ever, Keturah and I between us managed t 
get her into a little less lugubrious frame of 
mind before the little ones’ arrival. I confided 
to Keturah that Mrs. Abram was ‘a little k 

this afternoon,” and Keturah immediately set 
about the process which she characterized as 


‘*routing her up a bit.” Keturah, in right of 
her long and faithful service, was a privilege 


person at Mortlands. And she had—I think 
insensibly—copied many of her master’s ways 
Her method of treating Mrs. 

bram was in fact founded on my grand- 
father’s. 

‘**Come, now, Mrs. Abram,” said Keturah, 
bustling into the dining-room, ‘*here’s Eliza 
putting on her bonnet to go and fetch them 
bairns, and nobody but me in the kitchen to 
get things ready. 





and sayings. 


I should be ever so obliged 
to you if you'd tie on a apron—here’s a clean 
white one as I’ve fetched a purpose—and come 
and measure out some sugar for me.” 

Mrs, Abram rose meekly to comply, but she 
shook her head as though it were full of the 
direst presages. 

‘* Ah, dear me, Keturah,” she said, with her 
lower jaw dropped and her mouth curved down 
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of a codfish, ‘*] 


} “oe 
this fes 


ard until it resemblec 
and 


1 
‘, 


e it mayn't be evil, all sting 


unketing and pampering of our vile 

‘‘ Well, there’s no need for you 
yours, you know,” was Keturah’s practical re 
oil ler. < Tf you think ake and 
inful, don’t you eat none, that 


know who it is as finds some 


bodies! 


to pamper 


short-« jam 
But 
] 
still 


f. 2 s all! 

mischief 
finds n 
My op 


your mind 
: 


idle hands to do; " 


and p’r'aps he 

f for idle heads into the bargain. in- 

n is as you'll be comfortabler in 
n you give your attention to the wei 

‘the sugar. And please be partic’lar toa 

Mrs. Abram, for 

antities must be exact.” 

In due time arrived the fly full of the little 

I could cried to see the 

\inful neatness of their poor attire; the speck 

ess, threadbare, stuff frocks, the skillfully darn- 

ed stockings, the little rusty boots that had } 

r ‘*heeled,” 

Th 


nay, lavishly—employed for their 


ight, in short-cake 


have 


een 


“ ] 


‘toed.”’ o or “soled,” as the case 


might be. e only means that had been un- 

ishment was the application of soap and 

And I noticed round 

r little throat of my small friend Jane a 

string of coral beads with a queer little 
T 


sist decking her youngest darling with this or- 


r, comb and brush. 


he mother’s heart could not re- 


lest 


the el 


] 
L 


nament. Lizzie, child—a grave, 


dark-eyed little git 


klac 


} + 
mamma had worn it 


of ten—evidently looked 
Her 
small chil i 
kept it locked 


Lizzie knew there were some letters in 


yn Jane’s nec eas a priceless heir-loom. 
when she was a 
informed me; and she ina 


» box. She thought they were letters writ- 
ten by her papa, because it was like his hand- 
writing. She (Lizzie) hoped that Jane would 
be careful not to pull at the necklac Se, because 
and tl 
on the floor, and some of t 
d 


» beads would 


the string might bri 


roll 
ost, and then what should tl 


s avery good child 


in 
em might be 
? B 

in general, and not rough 
careless with her clothes. 

Meanwhile th 


1ey do ut Jane 
wa 
is exemplary young person, 
ized three, was toddling along the garden path 
the hand of Martha, the second 
hild, and observing the flower-beds with 

It was, as I have said, late it 
the autumn, and there was not much color or 
sut the little things 
enjoyed it, being new and fresh to them; 
Master Teddy became excited 
showed him the place where Robinson Crusoe’ 
cave had been. I could not find the North 
Pole, nor did Teddy care very much about that. 
He had never before heard of De Foe’s immor 
tal fiction, so I had enough to do in giving him 
a slight sketch of the story, while we 


holding by 


fl. sol- 


emn interest. 


perfume in the garden. 
and 
e when I 


quit 


s 


wanh- 
dered about the garden, and I pointed out, as 


1] 
ail 


well as my memory served me, the various 
spots in which Donald and I had enacted it to- 
gether. By the time I had finished it was 
growing Ausk, and we all went into the dining- 
room, where a good bright fire looked cheer- 


‘ul and welcoming. 


RNESS. 


As one or two of the children com} 
et and hands being cold, I p 
j to warm them be 
to 
of little Jane, 
fa 


strong 01 


ained of 
roposed a 
one side, 
za to take care 

] four children in a 


rom] 


was not 


» enough 
ut she sat 
} 


to be 


to take much part in our game ; 


I on a stool beside Eliza (she declined 


taken on to the servant's knee, in a cer 
that 


1 on attentively ; 


self-sustained 


tain independent, 
belonged to her 


re ner), ana 


little way 
lookes 
oceasionally forming words, *‘ puss, puss, 
it uttering no sound. 
r which Mrs, Abram pre 
sided with great kindness, but with an expres 
her countenan¢ he 
Arkwrights, which seemed to say, 
‘He 
et eee ae 


their doom the little victims play! 


puss,” with her lips, t 


Then came tea, ove 


sion when s regarded 


on 
the little 
the words of Gray, * 


in 


yw all unconscious of 


However, 
ious not only of their 


the children, J 


in7 uncons« 
Mrs, Abran 


} 
selves with 


doom, but of i's apprehensions, de- 


voted them ardor to the jam puffs 


and short-c: enjoyed themselves im- 


mensely, inment was most suc- 


cessful, ‘here was only one interruption to its 


erfect harmony, and even this was but a pass- 
} A ] 


It arose from 
1S | 


table. 


ing cloud. Teddy's unexpected 


resistance to having h inafore tied on just 
Five clean 
ed to 


strict injunctions that 


before we went to coarse 


had been intrust 


‘liza’s charge 
K ght, with 
to be worn during all the time of 

this humilia- 
belled 


nd argued with 


ly soul re 

well for girls, he 
were all very well for babies ; 
and when he 


he was neither a girl nor a baby 


as invited out to tea h 
j 


CC 


W e begged most posi- 
Sut 
subdued by that which had van- 
sculine resolution before his day, 
. Poor Lizzie began to 
ery, and then Martha and Mary—for no bette 
at they 


tively to decline donning his pinafore. 


Teddy wa 


ished 


qu 
| 


namely, feminine tear 


ma 


reason than 
too. 

thro 1@ moti 
of 
with judicial sey 


Vv saw h r crying—began to 
le Jane did not weep, but she 


of sl] 


cry 
went m upping with her 
, and said, ‘* Teddy naughty,” 
Upon this Teddy yield 
that if they were such 
for which Lizzie mildly rebuked 
served that it was a low expression 


mite a han 
erity. 
ed, saying, grandly, 
** ery-babbic s 
him, and ol 
he had picked up at school) as all that, why he 
supposed he must let them put on the stupid 
old jackass of a pinafore. He didn’t mind, 
then. On it! Teddy’s ruffled feelings 
seemed to find relief in calling his pinafore a 
stupid old jackass, and he repeated the epithet 
I whispered to Lizzie to take 
no notice of this little ebullition, and she dried 
kissed her brother; and then 
Martha and Mary dried their tears, and kissed 
him and little Jane, looking on with 
bright, attentive eyes, pronounced, as from the 


h, “Ted 


with 


more than once, 
her tears, and 
also ; 
| bene dood now.” 


ly And we were 
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all very pleasant and cheerful again directly. 
Only Mrs. Abram murmured behind her hand 
to me, in a voice that fortunately was unintelligi- 
ble to unaccustomed ears, ** My dear Anne, did 
you notice? Poor little fellow! de had a try 
at him. He put that naughtiness into the 
child’s mind. Of course he did. He can't 
bear to see’em good and happy. I could fancy 
And Mrs. Abram 


glanced over her shoulder again quite awfully. 


[ saw him hovering around.” 


After tea we made a wide semicircle round 
the fire, and I asked the children if they knew 
any games to play at. They were not much 
versed in games of play, poor little things, but 
they were very docile and willing to learn ; 
and Lizzie informed me that Mary could ‘‘ say 
poetry ott by heart.”” So I begged for a speci- 
men of Mary’s accomplishments, which she ac- 
corded forthwith, Mary was the next in age 
to Jane, and was five years old. Next above 
her came Teddy, aged seven; and above him 
Martha, nine; and Lizzie, ten. Mary was a 
very fat child; different in this respect from 
the others, who were slight and spare. She 
had great black eyes, and eurling dark hair, 
and mottled legs that overhung her little socks, 
and fat dimpled arms; and her very voice was 
fat and husky, with rich contralto tones in it; 
and in this voice she began with baby accents 
that were not yet perfectly articulate : 

“Pity de so-yows of a poo-wold-man 

Who témblin lins au’ b’éught him to you door;” 
repeating it all through without any stops, and 
taking breath in gasps whenever she happened 
to want it. 

This performance was received with much 
applause. Then the children petitioned me 
to tell them astory. Lizzie was spokeswoman, 
and the others all joined in chorus. ‘* Yes, 
please, do, Miss Furness! <A story! a story!” 
Little Jane, who was seated on the low hassock 
at my feet, put up her hand to take mine; and 
leaning her soft little cheek against it, said, in 
a decisive and corroborative manner, as though 
to express her agreement with the public wish 
on this oceasion, ‘‘ Et—dat’s yight. Oo do!” 

So, after thinking for a minute or so, I told 
them I would give them a fairy story. A shout 
of acclamation greeted this announcement. 
Then I said that I thought stories sounded 
prettier by fire-light than by lamp-light. This 
being unanimously carried also, we had the 
lamp taken away, the fire mended, a log being 
added to the coals, and then, amidst a breath- 
less hush on the part of my small audience, 
and a mingled sound of crackling and seeth- 
ing, that sounded like a subdued and ghostly 
whisper, from the fire, I began. 


——__>—_—— 


CHAPTER XIV. 

‘* ONCE upon a time there were two children, 
twin brother and sister. The boy’s name was 
Walter, and the girl’s name was Lily. Walter 
was a dark child, with deep brown eyes and 


raven hair; little Lily, on the contrary, was 
fair as the flower she took her name from 
Her eyes were blue, like the bits of clear sky 
that you see in April peeping between th, 
clouds, and her soft hair was just the col 
of the down on the wing of a half-fledg 
chicken. 


‘*'These two children loved each other yi 


dearly, and were always together. They liy 


in a village; and one of their great delight 


was to go down to the smith’s forge at dusk. 


and watch the showers of sparks leap out of 


the blackness and melt into it again. The 
loved, too, to watch the dull deep glow of th 
red-hot iron and the intense heart of the furnace. 
that seemed more terrible in its quiet con 
tration of white implacable heat than w] 


the roaring bellows moved it into fiame; | 
that was beautiful though, to see the waving 
brightness shoot up and shake vividly upon the 
smoke-blackened roof and then fall again, whil 
monstrous shadows bowed and beckoned mys 
teriously, to be in their turn chased away | 
the clear victorious flame. It was all living 
in their childish fancy. The sparks had life, 
and danced and flew enjoyingly. The great 
bellows labored like a chained monster. 
light and shadow chased each other like elt 
and goblin, fairy and witch, spiritual creat 
whose aims were good or evil, kind or cruel.” 
Here I was recalled to myself by a curio 

sound from Mrs. Abram. It was something 
like an incipient whooping-cough followed by 
a husky long-drawn ‘* Ah-h-h!” and was in 
tended—as I knew by former experience—t 
express a mournful and warning allusi 
the direful subject on which she so much la- 
mented my grandfather’s indifference. Odd 
ly as Mrs. Abram’s inarticulate interjection 


nh 


sounded, I was sensible of some obligations to 
it in recalling me to a sense of what I was do- 
ing and for whom. For I had been giving my 
imagination the rein, and it had carried m 
somewhat beyond the children’s comprehen 
sion, 

‘In short,” said [presuming my story, ‘‘ Wal 
ter and Lily went so often to the blacksmith’s 
forge, and watched the furnaee so attentive 
ly, that they grew quite familiar with the fire, 
and knew almost every look of it, whether it 
were dull or bright or quiet or fieree—glowing 
crimson like the setting sun, or flaming yellow 
like the great round harvest-moon; and they 
got to know all the different aspects of the 
forge. Well, now Walter liked it best when it 
was bright and all ablaze with light, so that 
you could see every nook and cranny quite 
plainly. Lily loved the times when the forge 
was dimmer, and when there were corners and 
hiding-places that you could fancy any thing 
you liked about, because the shadows lurked 
there and made them very mysterious. By de- 
grees these two children, who had always been 
so gentle and loving to each other,*began to 
grow quite cross and unkind, They disputed 
which was the best, the broad glare or the twi- 





sily was a little baby 
Lily said that Wal 


was very stupid to prefer being scorched 


who loved the darkness. 


ter by 
a fierce glare, instead of liking the soft she 
of the shadow when the furnace fire was low. 
So they disputed and argued until they both 
a great deal more than they meant, each 

g¢ to get the better of the other, rat 


which is a 
but then Walter and Lily were 
Of course, if 


n caring to say the exact truth, 
id thing to do; 
ly ignorant little children. 1 
ad been grown-up, learned men, they would 
t have done so.” 
‘*Wouldn’t they ?” said Teddy, doubtfully. 
‘I—I hope not. I suppose not, Teddy.” 
‘Ah! but perhaps they might though!’ 
that olar, ** because I 


the 


young sch 
my ‘ Useful 
day that a man found out about the earth going 
I forget his name. He wasn’t 
an Englishman; and, instead of listening to 
had to tell them, they 


angry, because it was different 


Knowledge’ other 


ading in 
1 the sun; 


what he were 


ever so 


to what they 


believed before, and they put him in prison, 
vent on to him—oh, ever so cruel!” 
mans !” said Jane, who had only 

mprehended that some persons unknown were 
cruel, and that Teddy was indignant. It was 


enough to see the contrast between 


Jane’s Rhadamanthine sternness of condemna 


1 the soft helples 


sness of her baby body 
as she sat with her little tender cheek leaning 
against my hand. 


“Well, 


Z1e 


never mind now, Teddy,” exclaimed 


*¢ Please go on, Miss Furness.” Lizzie 
vas drinking in the story gr 
troubled by any critical objections 
‘Well, and so at last the brother and sister 
Instead of en 
and 
smell of the flow 
rs, and the beautiful leafy trees, and 


ame to quarreling outright. 

joying themselves in the fields gardens, 
ind delighting in the sweet 
the clear 
river, and the soft grass, they were always 
wrangling and carrying their dispute about 
them. If the sun shone brightly, Lily 
said it dazzled her, and she could not bear it. 
If there was a cool, shady spot under a broad, 
sreen tree, Walter pretended to shiver 
hudder, and would not stay to enjoy it. 


with 


and 
Ina 
vord, at length their quarrel grew to such a 
height that Lily declared she detested the day, 
and Walter, that he hated the night; : 
meaning to vex and jeer at the other. 


each 
An 
their little hearts were full of anger and pain.” 

“Ah, to be sure!” murmured Mrs. Abram. 
“That was just the thing for him. He wasn’t 
going to lose such a chance as that, you know! 
Not likely.” 

**Still Walter and Lily went nearly every 
evening to the forge and watched the fire, and 
watched the gloom, and sat on a little bench 
which the blacksmith had had made on purpose 
for them. He was a very good-natured, hon- 
est blacksmith, and very kind and gentle to 
dumb animals, and little children, and all weak 
creatures, though he was so terribly strong and 
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: and 
en his eves shone in the fire-light 
, this little brother 


to each 


though he looked very swarthy 


4 never a word 
! Or 
to be a bitt 


ly sat si an lent: v slinking back on 


a word, it was sure 


But they most- 
shadow, and 


nch into the 


het 
Walter straining for 


cori 
ward on his corner of the 


1 with the 


“Th 


he autumn came 


on for a long time ; 


and the 


s went but at length 
1 


days grew short, and 


and the chi 


the nights were chilly, ldren were 
But they begged 
the last time, 


to 


nol on 
Hallowe'en, an them. 
Now you must know 


when all sorts of sprites and fairies 


was granted 


hat Hallowe'en is a night 


are verv 


busy, and when they vicit mortals a great deal, 


and join unseen in sports and 


merry- 
makings. A used to do so in the 
old days, when there u prites, and fairies, 
But 


lived was an 


They are never seen now, 
the ti Walter and Lil 
old their the 
still busy on Hallowe'en.” 

‘¢ How 


pale, contemplative ¢ 


and gol lins. 

> when 
time, and in lays fairies were 
Martha, a 


who had been very 


long ago was it?” asked 
hild, 
quiet and attentive. 

“Tt was in quite another age of the world, 


Martha; 
“Ts that why cl 


when the world was in its childhood.’ 


ildren love fairy stories now 
more than grown-up people ?” 

** Perhaps Very likely, Martha. Well, 
accordingly Walter and Lily went to the black- 
smith’s forge on Hallowe'en, and sat themselves 
down on the bench, and stared—Walter at the 
red fire and Lily at the black forge, and they 
said never a word. Hallowe’en was a holiday 
for the blacksmith. He went home and washed 
the blackness from his 
played and made merry with his children. 
And his chief workmen 


face and hands, and 


went away too; and 


| there was no one left but a lame apprentice, 


who was told to keep the furnace fire alight, 
for later in the evening the blacksmith and his 
back to finish a job they had 
ter and Lily sat there side 
Walter at the red 
Lily at the black forge 
word. It 
lame apprentice 


men were coming 
hand. But Wal 


by side, and stared 


in 
fire, and 
and they said never a 
all very still and quiet. The 
had curled himself up in a 
warm corner, with his pipe in his mouth, and 
ep. ‘The fire that he 
» replenished sank lower and low- 
But 
he at 


blac k 


was 


seemed to be going to sl 
ought to hav 
er, and it grew very cold and almost dark. 
still, there sat Walter and 

the I at 


forge—and they said never a word. 


Lily staring 
red dying embers and she the 

“All at once they became aware of the 
faintest 
you can 


sweet sound, the tiniest clear musi 
It grew, scarcely louder, 
but clearer and clearer, plainer and plainer, and 
at last it ceased with one 


imagine. 


long-drawn sound, 





= 
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as sweeter and richer than all the oth 
which—strange ay !—seemed to 
f the throat of the great bellows; 
suddenly there stood before the children 
wonderful little figures not more than a 
span high. 
‘How jolly!” 


le delight. 


exclaimed Teddy, in irre 
Little Jane cried * Dolly bed 
ipt tO imitate her brother; but then, 


iearing Lizzie whisper ‘* Hush-sh-sh, Teddy ed 
~he too pouted her lips, and said, ** Hus-s-s-s !” 


md held up an absurd morsel of a warning 


inger with infinite solemnity. 

“The two figures,” I went on, ‘‘ were the 
figures of two beautiful tiny women. It was 
impossible to tell whether they rose out of the 


embers or hovered over them, or whether they 


stood firmly or floated self-supported in the 
air, But they seemed in some mysterious 
way to belong to the fire, and to partake of its 
They were very different from each 

gh, except in size. One of the 

littlke women was so bright and brill 

that it almost dazzled you to look at her. 
llr was like burnished gold, and her eyes 
iamonds; and she wore a floating robe of 
most brilliant hues, that seemed to change 


wuugh all gradations of color, from the gold- 


ot a pigeon’s breast up to pure daz- 
vhite. The other tiny figure was all 
Her hair was like the deepest shades ina 


woodland thicket. Her eyes were of the color 
f a violet-hued cloud that lingers in the sky 
vhen the sun has set. Her garment, loose 

»wing, like that of her companion, varied, 
is she moved or breathed, from sombre shades, 
! +} 


like those upon the 


green of a Jeafy forest, to midnight blackness. 


at twilight, or the dark 


And yet, as the two stood close together, side 

ide, it seemed that each influenced the oth- 
er. Sometimes the robe of the dark figure 
would cast a soft veil of shade over the bright- 
And sometimes the golden- 
haired figure would, as her bright draperies 
moved and fluttered, send little sparkles and 
streaks of dazzling light upon her companion. 


ness of the other. 


And there was a likeness in their faces, too, 
such as you often see between two sisters, 

‘Walter and Lily gazed at them in silence. 
The children were afraid even to breathe, lest 
the beautiful tiny women should vanish. At 
length the bright figure spoke. Her voice was 
like the sound of a clear golden clarion, only 
very, very small. And this is what she said; 

***Do you know our names, Walter and 
Lily ?’ 

“The children did not utter a sound; but 
they said ‘No,’ in their thoughts, and the figure 
seemed to understand them, for she immediate- 
ly answered: 

; ‘And yet you know ws, and have seen us 
often, often; and under various shapes. We 
are fairies.’” 

Here there was a movement of satisfaction 
among my young auditors, and Mary even 
kicked her fat little legs 


about in ecstasy. 


***We are fairies who haunt this fo; 
And on this night, of all nights in the year, 
we are allowed to reveal ourselves to mortal 
eyes in our true shape. But we are only mem. 
bers of a vast family, some of whom are to be 
found scattered all over the world. My nam 
is the Fairy Shine.’ ‘ 

*** And mine, the Fairy Shadow.’ It was t} 
dark fairy who said this, and the tone of } 
voice was rich and soft, as though it wy 
breathed through a silver organ-pipe. Only it, 
like her sister’s, was very, very small,” 

***We,’ proceeded the Fairy Shine, 
very different, but we love each other dearly, 
We are never far apart. One of us could n 
We try 
make our different qualities help and serve, 


exist for long without the other. 


instead of opposing and hurting, each other. 

“Walter and Lily hung down their h¢ 
and their hearts beat very quickly ; for 
fairy looked piercingly at them with her 
mond eyes as she spoke, and their conscien 
accused them of having behaved to each oth 
in a spirit quite different from that of thi 

And they moved just a little tiny 
nearer together, Lily from her end of th 
bench, and Walter from his. 

‘*** Who,’ said the Fairy Shadow, ‘is so un 
grateful as to speak evil of the blessed bright 
Who forgets 
all the cheering warmth they shed, and all th 
beauty that they paint the earth with ?’ 

**¢ And who is it,’ said the Fairy Shine 
‘who rails against the soft refreshment of tl 
The kind, gentle shade, that protects 


fairies. 


ness of sunbeam or fire-flame ? 


shade ? 
the young lambs at noonday from the strong 
sun, and keeps the tender plants from wither 
ing, and fills the stream with pleasant showers 
from its dark gray clouds, and brings rest and 
sleep to the earth with the coming of the even- 
tide; to men tired with labor, and to children 
tired with play ?’ 

“Walter and Lily hung their heads still 
lower, and drew yet a little nearer together; 
and the two fairies went on speaking, each in 
her melodious voice—that of the Fairy Shing 
like a tiny golden clarion, and that of the Fairy 
Shadow like a tiny silver organ-pipe ; and each 
praised the good qualities of the other; and as 
they spoke, the two children crept closer and 
closer together on their little bench. ‘And 
know, ye vain and ignorant mortals,’ said the 
Fairy Shine, raising her clear voice until it 
seemed to pierce and vibrate into the very 
hearts of the trembling children, ‘know that it 
is thus with all my elfin brothers and sisters 
who haunt this earth. They bear all sorts ot 
various names among men, and do all sorts of 
various Offices ; but they always are set to their 

| tasks in couples, different, like this sister and 
myself, but able, for that very reason, to min- 
ister the better to the different moods and needs 
of mortals. Some dwell around the hearth and 
in the chimney-corner; some tend the flower- 
beds, and some the unfledged birdlings; some 
| whisper in the ears of little children, and make 
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.m laugh in merriment, or shed tears of gen 
ness and pity; but they all work toget 
sod—those who bring tears quite a 

se who bring smiles ; that 


the sprite 
. flowers to sleep under the purple twilight 

» as much as his brother s] 
l s to wake 


» the 


> who sha 
bright dew from their 
the rosy 
ret it 

| themselves 


and 
= 


is bt 


dawn; 

these wore 
reverent 

form there stole a soft 

sky mantle, and the 

} 


iivering glorv, like a moted 


form 
—‘ He 


ach 


over 
sunbeam 
{ 


is these various influences to 


help ¢ 
her and to help the world, and there breathes 
* love—t! 
te 


rough all a of rough mirth 


vl dy it 


smiles and tears, light and «¢ 


ind sorrow, 
“ At thes word 


tly 


s the faint, clear music 
long 


ies vanished, the light fairy seem 


ied swet again in drawn chords, 


e fair 


to fade and be absorbed into the shadow, 


the dark fairy seen and 


t into the fire; 
id all this time bee 


P, ne 


glow ot 


who | 


] the rt y 
brother and sister, 
irer, held out the 


sobl 


reeping nearer, 
ll, 


yreasts, 


neare ir 


and fe icl 
ither’s | 


© An 1 le 


they ‘lived happy ever after,’ ” 


rms and on e 


Ing, 


l the goo sson was not lost on them, 


said a deep, 


is its beauty and 
: rong, clear, che 

I turned round, tled from 
h I had allowed 
come absorbed in the 


1 another voik in a st 


And 


of revel! 


r tone. 


stal 


the sort ie into whi 


vself to b telling of my 


torv, to see two figures, that might have b 


Keal 


fantastic fairy tale, standin 


n 

istic nineteenth-century version of my 
; 

b hind me, 


close 


st outside the circle dren—grandfather, 


vho had spoken first, a flickering shade 


face, and 


and, smiling fran 


n 
head and 
tinted garb: 


upon his sober, neutral 


ly, with bright, 


3, and vellow hair, gilt by the 


leaping flame—Donald Ayrilie. 


irnest blue eve 


—_—- 


CHAPTER 


I sPRANG to my feet; 


ZY: 

and all the children 
rose also, and faced round and stared at the 
new-comers, 

“Why, we have ‘fluttered the Volscians’ 
with a vengeance! A couple of hawks in a 
dove-cot would cause nothing like the conster- 
nation we seem to have brought here !” 
grandfather. 


” 


said my 
** Little Nancy, do you know who 
this is? : , 

“Mr. Ayrlie,” said I, somewhat stiffly. I 
felt shy and put out at the idea of my fantastic 


} at 


| readv some food 


laughed like 


story having been overheard by ears it was not | 


intended for. 
* Donald,” said grandfather, quickly. 
you are right. It is Donald Ayrlie.” 
We shook hands, and said ‘* How do you do” 


“Yes; 


S89 
Altoget 
y-fellow was different 
iI 
Grandfather looked 
Whether my 
he 
} 


be 


a meaningless kind of way. her, the 


eting with my old pla 


rom what | 1 be—wher 


it wouk 
ugh 
disa] pointed. 


Donald, 


shyness wit 


ntected or whether 
of 
mine, I could not quite 


bo 


h him to 


But it 


a store 
tell. 
us, frigid and 


that we were, 


igs and bid 


a dazed man 


m had not made 
allowance in h \\ ill ( » changes 
which the since she had seen 
ke His 


Donald was not 
ire that 


to ma 


in him. 
a gave 
bined strength and 
taller than he 
, And Mrs. 
wl 1e add ed hi were 
ted 1d] 


AUlt 
button of his waistcoat, as though sl 


one an impression of con gt 
activity—bt ] 
} | 

| 


Abi 


invariably direc 


was 
been at el 


im’s eves, m, 
first about the mic 
1e expected 
to find his head there, and then raised slowly, 
th a surprised expression, until they reached 
His ] 


s face. too, appeared to startle 
r by its full, manly tone. I, 


voice, 


hi 
he 


who from long 
1 poor Mrs. Abram’s man- 
elieve that she l 


nad 


experience understoor 
ner pretty well, was k 


1 confused notion tl strong voice 
hurt him; for whenever he s 


: I 
hand to her throat, and raised her eyes te 
However, I of « 

it were—ot 


e of mind on the subject of 


» the 
celling con 
| t 


Kept 


passionately. ours¢ 
pt this discovery—if discovery 
Mrs. Abram’s stat 
Donald, to myself. 
} 


And no one else appeared 
to observe it. 

Grandfather explained to us that Donald had 
arrived somewhat sooner than he had expected 
to do, in consequence of finding himself able to 
im without break- 
ing his journey at our county town, as he had 
first intended. He had traveled all the 
previous night, he said ; but was not tired. He 
had iungry, he confessed, when he ar 
rived; but his old Keturah, had 
for him without delay, and hi 


meal in the doctor’s 


come straight on to Horsing! 


been | 
friend, got 


had been making a good 
‘** Keturah 
first-rate woman — always kind, always alert, 
ha 
And she knows how to welcome an 
old acquaintance heartily. I believe she gave 
you a kiss, didn’t she, Donald ?” 

Donald blushed 


in grandfather is ¢ 


always with her wits at nd, bright and ready 


for use. 


like a young lady, and 
a school-boy, and: said, * Yes, 
sir. } 

“*Tt wasn’t a Judas kiss, at all events,” said 
“That 
honest as the 


grandfather. 
She’s as 


you may depend on. 
Keturah ; 
iadn’t been glad to sce you, she wouldn’t 


have kissed you. 


sun, and 


18 
if she } 


Sut she is a good soul—a 
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good woman. Yes; Keturah knows how to 
rive a hearty welcome, as if she meant it.” 


I understood very well that grandfather was 
hurt at the coldness of my manner, and intend- 
ed to reprove me for It. But I could not 
( Ip it. I should have been more cordial had 
I not been taken by surprise. But now no 
efforts I could make availed to remove con- 
traint from my manner, N 





my efforts had 
o I was fain to sit still and 





silent, unless I were spoken to, and pass for a 


tiff, missish voung person. 





father passed his hand once or twice 
through | 


is °° 





ane,” and looked round upon 
the children, who had remained as quiet as mice 
since his entrance. His face grew brighter as 
he looked, and he smiled kindly on them, and 
patted Teddy on the head. ‘* That’s a man!” 
said grandfather. ‘* You’re not afraid of me, 
are you ?” 

**No!” said Teddy, stoutly, looking up into 
his interlocutor’s face. 


er patted the child’s head again 





He had a great horror of inspir 
ing fear or awe, I believe he had hesitated to 
come among the little Arkwrights, partly be- 
cause he fancied they might show some dread 
of him as ‘the Doctor.” With the gentlest 
heart in the world, his manner was stern at 
times; but of this he was quite unconscious, 
and was grieved and surprised if he perceived 
any traces of timidity or subjection in the be- 
havior of young people toward himself. The 
little Arkwrights, however, were too mere chil- 
dren to show either. They read his face aright 
it once: and the slight cloud there had been 
on it—brought there, I was sorry to know, by 
my unsatisfactory reception of Donald—cleared 
off very quickly. 


**Have you had any cakes ?” said he, ad- 
dressing the children. 

‘*Oh yes, ever such a lot! had jam puffs!” 
answered several young voicesin chorus, Grand- 
father’s eve lighted on little Jane, who had re- 
sumed her place on the hassock, and was again 
holding my hand, and leaning her cheek against 


it, as she looked thoug 


itfully at the fire. 





‘*And, let me see, what’s your name, you 
Leprechaun ?” said grandfather. 

Jane did not move, but she withdrew her gaze 
from the fire, and fixed it on his face, as she 
answered, with her usual composure and de- 
liberation, ‘* Dane Aweesle Arkyight.” 


** Jane what? What does she say her name 


* Jane Louisa Arkwright,” explained Lizzie. 

Jane nodded her head with grave dignity, as 
of an Eastern potentate who should sanction the 
translation of his words by an interpreter into 
some * barbarian” speech. 

‘What's a Lepre—that thing that you 
called Jane?” asked Martha. Martha was of 
in inquiring turn of mind. Grandfather ex- 
plained that Leprechaun was an Irish word for 
an odd old-fashioned kind of sprite; and that 


led to a general dissertation on fairies: and 


that led to a delicately hinted request tha 


grandfather would oblige the company y 
‘*a story;” and he gave them “Jack the G 
ant-Killer” in fine style. Teddy confess: 
frankly that he thought grandfather's story fa 
superior to mine ; and, indeed, all the chil 
enjoyed it far more than mine, naturally, D 
ald, when I remarked this, laughingly sa 
“Yes; and I think that the reason is that \ 
story took hold of you, instead of your taking 
hold of it; and, consequently, it carried y 
little out of the reach of your small audi 7 

I mustered courage to ask him what | 
been longing to know, namely, how much 
my nonsense he had been a listener to ? 

‘**T arrived about the time of the appearar 
of Mesdames Shine and Shadow,” said he 


the same sort of shy, low tone I had spok 
in, and without turning his eyes toward me. 
‘* But I don’t think your story was nonse1 
The little Arkwrights were regaled bet 
their departure in the fly with elder-wine, w! 
had a great deal of sugar and spice in it, a 
was much relished. By the time it was s¢ 


—it being then the rakishly late hour of half 





eign 


t—poor Mary was very drowsy, and e\ 
Martha and Teddy showed symptoms of s] 


iness, which, it is needless to say, they den 
and struggled against with a heroism wort 
of a better cause. But little Jane’s bright gn 
eyes were as wide open as ever when she 
wrapped up and carried down the garden path 
the fly. It was a moonlight night, and as 
stood at the glass door of the dining-1 
watching the children depart, I saw little Jan 
fair face above grandfather's shoulder; he ca 
ried her to the coach himself, the bright ey: 
turned unwinkingly toward the sky, and t 


oon 


clear moonbeams shining in them with sole: 
serenity. 

Soon afterward Mrs. Abram withdrew, b 
tired, she said. I never shall forget the hope 
less perplexity on her countenance when s 
shook hands with Donald and bade him goo 
night. She was so undecided what to eall him 


l 


and hesitated so vaguely up to the very instant 
of opening her mouth, between ‘‘ love” (her fa 
vorite word), and ‘* Donald,” and ** Mr. Ayrlie, 
that she finally conferred on him, as he rose t 
open the door for her exit, a compound appel 
lation, which sounded, I thought, quite grand 
and Andalusian—namely, ‘* Don Loveairy.” 

I slipped away not very long after Mrs. 
Abram, and Jeft grandfather and Donald chat 
ting by the fire. As I was going up stairs t 
my room I was waylaid by Keturah. She was 
full of delight at Donald’s arrival. And wasn’t 
he a fine lad? she said. And wouldn’t it bea 
fine thing for the master to have a bright youn; 
fellow like that about him? And wouldn’t all 
the house be pleasanter and more cheerful than 
it had been for many a day? I said I hoped 
so—and I dared to say so—and that it was very 
likely. 3ut I suppose my response was not 
quite cordial enough to be in tune with Ketu- 
rah’s mood, for she looked piercingly at me from 
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under her overhanging black brows, and sai ung man’s presence would 


more sharply, “* And you know, Miss Anne, it’s afford. nald Ayrlie was a link between the 
»to be a comfort to your grandfather to have 
bit randfather’s mind with all sorts of youth 


ig creature about him, and a sort of a bi 


un 


His name was connect- 


unshine to all on us as we ind I was very glad to think 
‘Why, Keturah,” said I, smiling, an 


laving | of his remaining many vears at Mortlands. It 
was would be mfort to those who loved my 
»} 


l 
hand on her shoulder—for, though I 


tle vexed, I did not inténd to let her eitney » would have suc a 
b me into silence or sting me into anger id when he should 
am / never to come to rtlands Keturah was 


Mortl: 
times when 

1) it am that I should not 

| 2 it » able to be alwavs within call of Mortlands; 


ere was 


ram I not to be reckoned an ng ° 


‘¢Oh, you, Miss Anne!” said the « 
slowly. ‘*Why, you will be making new fri n life. 
r Bunny, whom I 


I supp t ha er seen, only he f; she had gone 


new ties, and forgetting all about 
lav, I reckon. It’s nat’ral, 
ou know you haven't been to Mortland fte ndia, and would ] ly not revisit her old 
| ; Her husbai ; 
Donald's father. 
h the words had 
tead of within, I 


ing, ** Anne, Anne, 


I sha e forget al are not in earnest! uu are trifling and 


To 


itely but what we hav 
| we hear of visitors at Wate 
ntlemen, with smart 
mld smart gentlemen go there for but pretty 
ig ladies ?” 
“You reckon that 
t you? Keturah, Z reckon that you're a 


bou ing root in 


is importun ite voice for 
t but I 


juestion myself ¢ whether I were in 


** Aha, child, mebbe you’re out in your reck 
ning then!” returned Keturah, grimly enough. 

But the next instant that smile, of which I have | did « 

‘nest or not. and as to whether it were trut 

stole over her face, and she kissed me, and | tl was ‘playing at a feeling” which had no 

her usual manner. living in my heart. Was I drifting idly 

he guidance of a mere fancy? en- 


spoken as being so singularly sweet and attract- | ea 
e me “ good-night” in 
I thought, as I sat brushing my hair that 
zht, that if I had been disposed to be jealous | jo 
I might | enjoyed enacting mak« 
and Arctic voyagers and Man Friday, 
} 


ve sentiment, just as I had 


my place in grandfather's regard, believe fairies and prin- 
ve had some excuse for the feeling, in the | cesses 
ss they all seemed determined to make about | when I was a child ? 

n the little bed that had held 


t in peace and safety, before 


3ut I was not disposed to be jealous. I fell fast asleep i 
S ne so Many a night 


to myself that, after all, Keturah w: 
in deeming it a good thing for my gran 
ier to have the new upation and interest | question of my self-imposed catechism. 


I 


l 1a r arrived at a final answer to any one 


THE SACRED FLORA. 
[Part LL. ] 
\ -) HEN Shakspeare made Falstaff compare | word used in the passages referred to, duddim, 


the naked Shallow to “ta forked radish, | is manifestly from the root 5%, dove. Che 
with a head fantastically carved upon it with a | Arabs call the mandrake tuphac el sheitan—that 
knife,” he either had in his mind the little | is, ‘‘ devil’s apple”—from its supposed power to 
MANDRAKE figures which were sold in his time | excite voluptuous feeling. Venus was some- 
—and in French ports within this century—or | times called, among the Greeks, Mandragoritis 
Hesych.), and the fruit of the plant was popu- 


he followed a suggestion which has been so 
Pythagoras 


universal that it has given rise to an entire 
mythology. There can be little doubt that the he mandrake anthropr morphum, and Co- 
forked flesh-colored roots of the mandrake orig- | lumella calls it semihomo. In the MS. of the 
charming old writer on healing plants, Dioscori- 
A.D. 1), preserved at Vienna, there is a pic- 
nuresis, goddess of discovery, presenting 

author with a mandrake root. The root is 

in human shape, with five leaves growing out 


inated those superstitions concerning it, which 
have attained such importance as to require 
no fewer than twenty-two learned treatises— 
stretching between the years 1510 and 1850 
to deal with this one insignificant plant! 
The mention of mandrakes in Genesis, xxx., | of its heac 
and Canticles, vii., shows that the belief in its | death. I suspect it was from this Greek source 
t ephus received the account he gives 
J., vii. 6, § 3) of the custom in a Jewish vil- 


1; near by is a dog in the agonies of 


power to produce love and fruitfulness was cur- 
rent among the ancient Hebrews. Indeed, the 

















ige of pulling up the root by means ne a ise: 
wl killed by the shriek uttered by the 
r ing tornup. ‘This feature of the su 

stition has followed the mandrake stories 

ery where. To procure it one must cut away 
ill rootlets to the main root; to pull up that is 
leath to iny creature that hears it. So one 
must stop his ears carefully, and having tied a 
log to the root, run away. The dog is then 
called, and, pulling the root up, is instantly 
illed, 

The origin of the German name for man- 
drake, A/ra has been variously explained. 
racitus speaks of a formidable people among 





alled ** Au 
with magical powers, and some have 
to their 


rinia,” believed to be 


traced Alrau on account of their 
de 
says that King Filimur found 
iis people a tribe of 
Alyrumne, whom he hunted into the woods, 


1e wood 


name, 


plant in sorcery. Jornandes 


. Getic., c. 24 


1 } 
unong I called 


magicians 


where they mingled with tl devils (Fauni 


Sicarii), and fro 
They 


as loose-haired, 


m this mixture sprang the Huns. 
same of whom Aventinus speaks 
hes, who would 
man, drink his blood from his skull, and 
from his mangled remains. 
undoubtedly, a si 


are the 


barelegged wit 


future 





called witch’s name 
Deu Myth., 376 
Hans Sachs Alraun was a 


ci 





Grimm, tsche 


et seq.), and says 


cross-road goddess. Nevertheless, there is rea 
son to believe that Alraun is simply a late form 


Alrune, 


of which 


if the Gothic 
lated to 7 


and that the word is re- 
a nention has been already 
the Freneh word Mandragloire is simply 
“the Greek word Mandragora blended 
with the name 1 French fairy Magloire. 
InG and France the superstition took 
ie following form: 


made. 
a ] irt 


of the ol 
rmany 
t] The mandrake sprang up 

of a thief 
und near a 


from the excrement or a icdaul. 
It was sure to be f 
was popularly wie’ in Germany Galgemann 
lein. [It was to be obt: the 

by Josephus, though it was added 
that one must sign the 


plant 


and so 


gallows, 


ined generally in 
way described 
cross three times over the 
before pulling it up. Having got the root 
up, it be bathed Friday, kept in a 
white cloth in a box, and then it would procure 

nanifold benefits. There is pres srved a letter 
of to his brother at 
ws exactly the 


nandrake 


must every 


mn a burgess Leipsic 


Riga, written in 1675, which sh 
popular of 


It runs thus: 


notion the at that time. 


“Le Sunday before Fast-nioht, 75 
and truth and all good to thee, ’ dear 
I have thy letter, and have made out from it 
rsta that thou, dear brother, in thy 

a i iast suffered great sorrow; that thy 
children, cows, swine, and horses have all died; 
beer soured in the cellar, and thy prov- 
ender destroyed; and tha it thou dwellest with thy wife 
i ll grievous to hear. I 
understand such 
, and have asked them why 
» told me that these evils 
from wicked people; and 
\ »w what If thou hast a man- 
drake (Allruniken oder Erdmanniken), and bring it into 
It have good fortune. So I have 


“ec 


srother! y love 


brother ! 
eno. 


h to un tand 






sheep, 


wine and 


reat contention—which is a 
have, therefore, gone to 
things to f ind what is n 





those who 
eeded 

thou artso unlucky. They hav 
not from God, but 


will help thee. 





house, thou shalt 
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LY 


taken the pains, for thy sake, to go to those who h ive 
such things, and to our executioner have paid sixty-fo 
thalers and a piece of gold drinkgelt to his servant, an 
this (mandrake), dear brother, I send thee, and tho 
must keep it as I shall tell in this letter. When t) : 
hast the Erdmann in thy house, let it rest three ; ain 
without approaching it, then place it in warm water 
With the water afterward sprinkle the animals an , 





of the house, going over all, and soon it shall go bet 
with thee, and thou shalt come to thy own, if thoy 
serve the Erdmanniken right. Bathe it four times ey. 
ery year, and as often wrap it in silk cloths, and lay 


mong thy best things, and thou need do no m 
The bath in which it has been bathed is especi 


good. If a woman is in child-pain and can not | 
if she drink a spoonful she will be delivered with 
ind thankfulness. And when thou goest to law 


Erdmann under thy right 
whether right or wrong. 
manniken I send with 
happy New Year. t 
same for thy « hildre 


arm, and thou shalt suc 
Now, dear brother, this Erd- 
all love and faith to thee fo 


kept, and it 





may do t 
God keep thee! 
“Hans N.” 





en. 


It is certainly remarkable that in 1675 
four thalers could be obtair 
for one of these little figures; but it is pro 
ble that the dealing in th 

secret on account of the d: 


much as sixty 


em had become very 
incurred of 
being suspected as a witch if the root was found 
In 


executed in Hamburg 


inger one 


upon him or her. 1630 three women wi 


on this account. 
Matthiolus, in his comme ntary on Dioscorides, 
describes the great ingenuity which had be 
reached in the carving of the root into the hu 
and the training of little shoot 
from seeds planted in it, which were mat 
lated so as to look like hair, 


man semblance, 
*} 
The same ing 
nuity was employed to invest each figure w 
a marvelous legend of its origin or potency 
Naturally it connected with the 
The Erdmann put into a glass bottle became : 
spider, then a scorpion, but was never foi 
In the cloister of the 
there was shown, in the 


was devil 


instant still, 
at Vienna, 
a little apparently livin 


Capuchins, 
last century 





g, or ever-moving, devil, 
a half long, black, 
tail. It was kept a little bott] 
which had no opening. By this and similar con 
trivances throughout Europe the puzzle call 

** Cartesian Devils” gested. Those wh 
had these bottled devils were subject to danger- 


an inch and with human fax 


and long 





was sug 





ous liabilities ; for, though the demon would per 
he who should die with on 
in his possession would become the devil’s vic 
tim. Nor was it very easy to get rid of; fo. 
unless one could sell it for a little less than he 
paid for it, it would remain on his 
There of how they were 
into fires, into rivers, but were always found in 


form many services, 


hands 
are legends thrown 
their rooms when those who so threw them re- 
turned home. <A haunted spot is shown in 
Lower Wiirtemberg, where a merchant of Ulm 
tried vainly to get rid of his Galgemannlein; 
and for a long time a house stood in Frankfort 
which was avoided because it was related that 
there a baker woman had perished miserably 
with a mandrake in her possession, which she 
had tried hard to be rid of. This diabolical 


phase of the superstition was especially strong 
It was believed by 


in France and England. 








s 


etter 


that Joan of Are had 
er possession, and she we 
idge at her trial whether 
but she replied that she 
At Romora 


the wife of : 


it mandrake was. 
sum Bouch 


tch in 1608, the ch: 


1 wih 


lich was state 


In France 


Lyons, 
ia root 
ved from a gipsy. 
ion of the moon w 
g,ona Monday, 


h three fic 


in: 
milk in whi 
d. Ina month it be 
Then he pl 


vain, wrapped it a 


in ever. 
roud, and so long 
luck 

savs that 
h Jew 


which had be 


at games 


he saw 


which had a 


pre lescribable here, s 


cess quite in , SAVE 
noon and J 
The m 


after deat] 


“right conjunction of 


was regarded in the proce¢ 
{ 


and 


for a time on worms, 
potency continued, 

The German stories are very curious. 
hem relates that a horse-dealer of Aug 
} 


IL wandere 


» lost a horse, and, being 


inn. There 


poor, 


pair to an some men gave hin 


an Alraun, and on his return home found : 
g of ducats on his ts Ilis wife becomi 
from hi 


had some potent ¢ 


picious, extorted 
he 

1 him to return and take 
hey could not@e found. In the 
vife opened her husband’s box, 


re a purse, opened that, whereupon a black 

fly buzzed out. Soon after the house took fire 

and was burned, the horse-dealer killed his wife, 

ind then shot himself. ‘The German poet Rist 
3 that 

at pains, and more than a century old, which 

is kept in a coffin. On the coffin was a cloth 


he saw an Erdmann made with 


m which was a picture of a thief on the gal- 
lows and a mandrake growing ith it. Most 
‘areful and peculiar provisions were made 

Nort 


Erdmann. 


} 
bene 


sr Germany for the inheritance of the 


When the possessor dies his your 


gest son becomes the owner, but he must lay a 
piece of bread and a piece of gold in his father’s 


coffin, and they must be buried 
if the 


with him; but 
youngest son has died before his father, 


the same offer 


the eldest inherits, after making I 
ings. (Grimm, Deutsche Sagen. 

If any one will examine the specimer 
mandrake preserved in the museum of 
Royal College of Surgeons, in London, he 
hardly wonder that it should have aroused su- 
perstitious feelings. It is a Brit 
the gift of Charles Hatchett, F.R.S.—and we 


h specimen— 


with, 
nothing 
, hoses, 
| upon the heads of the 


that requires 


he eves 


» roots in this 
long 

Id seem to be 
ices should 
neath them, 


We « 


an 


mandrake 
The suy 


h 
h « 
ar tod 
» mining 
regi 
ach dow1 
ked 


in some places that i 


1 tothe ex 


to re 
when it v 
and made to 


] 
oot woul 


nean treas 


tries, sup 


'y some to produce fruitfulness in women 


n not improl nected with the 
storv told concerning it i nesis, Xxx.. wher 
} a similai 


sion to the 


it seems to have been h 


tion. the allu 
Machiay 


*turns upon 


Compare also 
in Canticles, vii 

Madragola,’ 
of its power to bring 
centiis attributes th 


] In some 
remote districts of Bol 


» gath- 
Good-Friday, dried, pul- 
The 


emia the roots ¢ 


ered before sunset on 


verized, and given t cow that eats 


it will draw the milk of ows that come 
to the place where has , and be able to 
furnish milk for nine Its milk gathers 
butter w ou hurning ; t I 


to such 
if melted, gives « 


butter, 
stphalia and 
the vicinity of the Har 
in ‘ ! 


water, and the w 


‘ake is soaked 
domestic 
is deemed 
be taken 


The Tyrolese 


animals to pre 


first 


superstitions are that it reveals treasures, pre 


vents wicked possessions, and, if taken in a 


decoction, renders the blood pr Of against blows. 


if 
In various Alpine regions it is found occasion- 


ally laid on the bed to prevent nightmare, borne 
} 


about to prevent cramp and toothache, and par- 


ticularly to secure the mountaineer against rob- 
bers and bad weather. 
The connection of 


idea of me 


mandrake with the 


an being seems to 





aad 


phere re—-eaers 
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Athens may 
ek lame 
Iedusa’s head 
seemed repre 

influence of 
aks—pavépayooa 

eappears in the com 

who hears its shriek 

ground will fall dead. 

he potency of the mandrake as 
hat he 


iat 


» who would draw it up 


t 
ful to shield himself from its breath, 


uv three circles around it with ¢ 

sword, while he looks toward the west, provi 
sions which sure ly suggest the exploit of Perseus. 
that Perseus won by decapitating 

r it be considered Andromeda 

ci is reflected in the superstition 
mentioned by Hippocrates and Theophrastus 
that the mandrake is amatory, and that it draws 
treasures from the earth; while, more plainly, 
his indirect method of securing Medusa’s head, 
by seeing it in a mirror, is suggested in the 
superstition that the mandrake must 

not be touched with the hand, but drawn out 
by a dog; also by the frequency with which the 
legends speak of the Erdmann as too horrible to 


be looked upon. Even the legend that, to ob 


tain the Gorgon’s head, Perseus stole from her | 


, the Gras, the one eye an 1 one tooth thev 


sisters 
had in common, seems faintly traceable in the 
Icelandic form of the superstition, in which it is 
aid that mandrake will draw money even from 
human beings, if the following humiliating con 
ditions be observed: The experimenter must 
steal a coin from a poor widow between the 
chanting of the Epistle and the Gospel at one 


of the three festivals, Christmas, Easter, and 


Whitsuntide; this coin must be placed under | 


the herb, which will then draw to itself from 
pocke sar by coins of the same denomina- 
tion. The mandrake is called in Iceland thjo- 
farét (thieves root), and is believed to spring 


from the froth of the mouth of one who has 


been hung, or the cairn where he has been 


buried. The mandrake superstition is. still 
known in Kent, England, where it may be oc- 
casionally found, kept to cure barrenness; but 
its greatest vigor is in Greece, where bits of it 
are still carried about by young people as love 
charms. Among the intelligent this once po- 
tent Erdmann survives now only as an infini 
tesimal pellet of homeopathy to charm away 
rheumatism. 

No plant equally humble has ever had so uni- 
versal a sanctity ascribed to it as the common 
Hypericum, orSt. John’s-wort. There is hard 
ly any country where one may not still hear of 
its seed or leaves gleaming like gold on St. 
John’s Eve, and of its extraordinary medicinal 
virtues. The summer solstice, which had its 


the death of Baldur (the sun 
by the Christian missionaries with tl 


1e nati itv 


1] 
ll 
| blood, now suggested the blood of the I 


| quickly, presages l'fe or death, marriage « 


| stable. 


|number mystically associated with plants to b¢ 
| generally nine. 


was identified | 


—— ——— 
of John the Baptist. The period had in pre- 
Christian times been regarded as that in whicl 
witches—the powers unfriendly to Baldur— 
held their festivities; and for some reason or 
other the hypericum was their symbolical pl int, 


The reddish sap of the Hyper 


Che missionaries consecrated the plant 
with the day. 


tdrosiemum (avopog aia), once cailed elf. 
> 
2aptist, 


pagan 


l wit 
1 Wit! 


| 


The day has evidently retained its o 
characteristics wherever it is still regar 


d 
de 
It is a night when witch 


superstitious awe, 


are abroad ; a night for second-sight, ghost-see- 


ing, fortune-telling ; they who climb on ho 
tops will see marvels. 


us 
In every German coun 
try it is thought by the ignorant to divine th 
future. It is stuck on walls, in rafters, and as 
it grows up or down, as it withers more or less 
appointment. In Sweden and Norway it 
the central plant of the Midsommars-gyvast 
or bouquets gathered on St. John’s Eve, 
hung up as an antidote to witches in house an 
For on that night the orgies of t 
Valpurgis witches demanded that every | 
caution should be taken. The bonfires o1 
fires, kindled in their honor when they w 
deities, were now kindled to scare them wl 


+} 


| they had been transformed by Christianity int 


levils. The plant which was put over ¢ 
door formerly as their badge, was now, al 
with the cross, set to bar their entrance. § 
such are the anomalies of mongrel religi 
and so much easier is it to change dogmas t 
symbols, the plant was held to bring chi 
It was called devilfuge. In T 
it was, and is by some still, thought that 


blessings. 


|traveler has it in his shoes he will never 
| weary, however long his journey. Or 


Lower Rhine it is placed in wreaths on t 


roofs as a general protectign. Its sap is 


|teemed of special potency—it being the elf’s 


or the Baptist’s blood—and is sometimes mix 
with beer, ete. In Wales St. John’s-wor 
sometimes made into a tea which produces a 
certain exhilaration. In France one may 
harvesters having their hats decorated with it 
It is held sacred by many in the Levant, wl 

it is a current superstition that the plague lea\ 


lacityonSt. John’s Day. In Scandinavia wit 


craft is averted by nine plants bound together, 
of which St. John’s-wort is the chief. 
It is not a little remarkable that we find th 
J 
In most parts of India th 
number of sacred trees will generally be stat 
as nine: soma, pipal (Ficus re ligiosa), banya 
Ficus indica), boqul (Muinusops elengi), hu 
ritukee (Terminalia citrona), amalakee (J 


| Janthus emblica), nimbu (Melia azodaracta 


tulasi plant, and the palasa (Butea frondosa 
In nearly every part of Germany it is said ther 


|must be nine herbs, or nine flowers, or nil 
representation in the Northern mythology as | 


* The pipal is looked on with dread as the home of 
lemons, and the sweet boqul as the home of the kind 


ialrles, 





asions. 
yssia the alarum-fire must 
in certain districts of South 


= 


nds of wood; and 
the priests sprinkle hol from 
of nine k 


ny vater 


ersory made inds of branches. 


Fates who went before Odin as passe 
air with spear and shiel i 

battles, and 

o be slain, were nine 

ce, of whose researches 
s of Germany I 
r, states that Dre 


have freely availed myself 
s pal : 
ical potency, ta 
Veunmal. 


initarian teaching. 


nal has, as a word 


This is proba 

iv Still, as 

, neunerlei Kriuter, § 
Kraft.” There i 
when a black cat is nine yei 

* to the service of witches, 

the annual Wal 


the sacred animal of Hul 


betakes itself 
s received with honors at 
is gathering as 
Our saying that a c: lives 


Las 


nine 


ition. 


mes, probably, fron 
A sacred by being 
The Thunder-god had 
it. The wood 

l reveal witches. It must 
the fire will 


ily holy 


ny 
| by 
ion to i 

tree woul 

used for common fire 

it oO > fle water 


Be 


r, and or 
it back again, or put out the 
In Voigtland wood-cutter 1 
tree that | been struck by 

An old Hin 
] 


halian belief 


wood of a 1as 
tning, for wedges and mallets. 
myth meets us in the Westp 
of the 


e. In Indian and Ger- 


th-pick made 
tr ill 
i Ul > Will 


plinters of such 
cure toothacl 
and lightning are men 
tooth of the 


e mouse are said to pro- 


man mythology the teeth 


tioned repeatedly as related. TI 


l-boar and that of tl 


luce on the body effect 


| 
s similar to those of light- 
ing. Charcoals of a lightning-burned tree are 
deemed powerful against poisons in many places. 
‘he essence of superstition being 
iral that the stroke of the lightning s 
| it ifi But 


more was the feeling of wonder awakened by 


mystery, it is 


cal forth in 


a pre-s 
he quiet descent on a tree, as it seemed from 
per air, of the MISTLETOE. 


ly the 


the uy Mysterious in 


choosing general t 


the oak and the apple- 


alight, this parasite became, in the 


its origin, most sacred 


to 
North, al- 


1@ Cross whit h 


trees which 


upon 
most as powerful a symbol as tl 
superseded it. 

derived from the Celtic word Mwsogl, a moss; 
b e to th 
word Mistar, a secret place. The meaning of 
the O.N. mistil is not clear; the last part of the 
word seems to be from teinn, a staff. 


The word mistletoe is usually 


ut it has a curious resemblance Semitic 


Prior Says 
nist] means different, and tan, twig—mistletoe 
being a twig different from the tree it grows on. 

We find in India remnants of a s1 
concerning mistletoe, especially when it is found 
on the ill-omened pipal-tree. In the Northern 
mythology it is associated with t 


iperstition 
i 


he god of sun- 


Snoot arro\ 
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r Bel, 
din many 
gave 

he prefix Bali; 


‘astern Baal 


its 


x, the mother of 


math from all things, except 


1ever harm het 


vy woul 


Li 
y this, took a mistle 
I all were engaged 


Hod— 


did not 


. he 
od replied that 
old him he 
Bald 

the mistletoe, di 

. It pierced Bal- 
‘he identity of this fa 
E 
by Grimn 


anding a 

} 

» was blind and unarmed. ki t 
Saldur, and, 


eV he honor to 


Lim 


yuntries has 
1 and Mann 
vas held in high esteem 
s to the black 


I 
1 to be guarded 


istern ¢ 


retende 
eve 

our blind- 
can catch that 
1 great treasure, 


zelworm 
worm, or vipe? t if one 


nt on his watch he will gait 


ser} 
besides having the power to re nder himself in- 
In Bav: 
g¢ up in every he house a combi 
nation of plants 
and savin, all} 


visible. districts of ‘ja there is 


some 


hun room in t 


a bunch of palm with mistle 


toe yund to a hazel stick or han 
S CC nsidered impossil le 
ula 
In Au 


the 


and it i that any 


ale 5 


witch can appr so powert fortress of 
stria mistle 
prevent 
aid on bed 


roon 


his name in various flowers 
tl In Den 


flower 


Bald a 
and pl ie N ountries. 
mark, Sy on, and Iceland there a 
lifl ypularhy lled ** Baldur's 
row.” The of 


Anthemis cotula) of Swe- 


ern ¢ 
| re 
en h ( 
} 


] 
Daisenny 


Skania is the same 


as the Baldur’s-brow 
den, and suggests some common origin with the 
t\capuivn, ‘* The fires,’ 
says Sir Walter Scott, “lighted by the (Scot 
tish) Highlanders on the first of May, in com 
pliance with a custom derived from the pagan 
termed the Bealt It may 


fane 
| ‘ h 1at there may 


Greek Be 


times, tree.” 


} 


obse 


are 
Md } 
be rved owing ti 


aisO, as Sil 
be some connection between this Bealtane and 
BadAw, ball, ballet, that Grimm has called at- 
tention to the custom connected with the bel 
fires of Germany, to set a cart-wheel on fire and 
dance around it. The burning wheel is then 
rolled down a hill, this representing the declin 
ing 
‘*he who has a wheel over his doorway has luck 
} 


nis 


sun. There is also a German proverb that 


in house.” 
There are many plants in Scandinavian 
countries which bear in their names traces of 
their the Northern 
Tyr, the god of war, whe tir 
shooting-match, and Tiwaesdeg, Tuesday, Dies 
Martis, Mardi, survives in the Norwegian tysfiola 
Viola martis) and Danish tyved, the spurge 
laurel. Aconite is called in Norway, after the 


association with deities. 


nce a 


(honor), 
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horjalm and thorhat, in Denmark and | 
of which our name monk’s- 
Mr. Thorpe has 


common name for it, wolf’s 


rmbhat, 
irtially a translation, 


iat the 


ears an allusion to Thor's combat with 


rhe 


name ot 


marina 


Niord being 


aquath plant 


Niérd’s-glo 


Sy wid 
who cou Forniot’s 
Forneotes 


“1 
with 


alled ylo-Saxons 


regarded 


more 
. The beautiful Freyja, 
en to German 


women t 


he appella 


eft her name with the freyju 

he elf-made hair 

d in the sif 
hum anre 

th hi 


n Sweden, 


is not onl 
where in 
igg’s Rok, i. @., 
tissima, Which 


jona - grass mat 


4 gra | 
Very many plants which were 
d to Norse goddesses h 
changed by the ea \ { 
Virgin Mary. Thus Nidrd’s-g 


t} 
oun 


re ad their names 

to honor the 
» and various 
cies of orchids which | 


er sp lave 


hand-shaped 
idy’s hand, Mary 
1 that all the 


mbered 
in their names 


, are called also Our L 
; It will be 1 

plants which have ‘*la 
1 ’ | 


roots 


Low at »mM 
hand, ete, em 


dy” 
ly’s lady’s-slipper, and the like- 
were consecrated to the Virgin Mary, or ‘ Our 
and that many of the flowers so named 
ian is known. The 
ecies of Mary’s-hand is called Satan's 
The called Lady’s 
al name ( Alchemilla 
e record of its connection with alchemy. 
rhe of 
goddess Bertha, who was represented by 
the fields of 


as spinning the same on her distaff. 


sanctity 
| 
ad 


flower 
hotani 


2ms to bear in its botanic 


dew man 


name Our Lady's flax reminds us 


ancestors as watching over 
and 

he connection of the distaff and the spinning 

if flax with the Fates is found in the Southern, 

astern, and Northern mythologies. In many 

held that all the flax 

Twelfth-night,* as one 


s liable to be bewitched. 


parts of Germany it is 


must be spun before 


who spins thereafter i 
In Westphalia it 
and d 
On Shrove 


is said the dwarfs will come 
i Twelfth-night. 


iy the housewife will especial- 


stroy 
Tuesd 


after 


on 
)} If the sun shines out on 
In 
yhemia it is said if seven-year-old children 
If 


sun- 


her flax. 


»w-Year’s Day the flax will be straight. 


lance in the flax they will be beautiful. 
one has dizziness, let him or her run, after 
set, three times through a flax-field naked, and, 
the Brandenburg saying is, the flax takes the 
lizz o itself. The Bohemians try to cure 
i a pond and dropping 


prece 


] of flax, and a piece 


ur Saxon ancestors of evil 
inte” 

‘ tin always ske 

Its by holding a crust of 


an evide 
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bread. n] 


of 
. plac 
flax in her shoe, that she may never come ¢ 


In Thuringia the bride will] 
want; in Lauenburg she will tie a 
flax around her left leg, 
be endowed for her benefit with 


In 


string ¢ 

believing that it 
the marri 

blessing. Greece a I 


sanctity 
spinning, the spindle-tree 
The yph,. In 


many Bertha was the kindly mother of 
and 


was 
Evwvopnor, of good omen 
poor girls 


precarious livelihood by spinning, or wl 


ners, sometimes who ma 
cruel mothers-in-law were set to difficult ta 
found knots in their threads, which, wher 
tried to untie them, proved to be of pure 
She is the original of all the good fairi 


storv books, and 


there are few nurseries 

evidence that her reign is still very potent, 
arly Christians tried hard to super 
ith the Madonna, but never quite succ¢ 
Tl 


le young s¢ ience of Comparative My 
the ¢ 
the ea 
tion of a divinely endowed tree guarded 
serpent. The medieval at fror 
seed of the Tree of Life in Eden grew the 
lt 
may not be altogether 
igh the Tree of Life has be 
that of the forbidden fruit. 
Ophites worshiped the 


has shown us that religions 


ient 


reat 


an races converge in rly ce 


legend th 


which afterward furnishe he wood of 
nani” 

om 
The 
serpent ‘‘lifted 1 
an emblem of Christ raised on the eros 
John, iii. 14). And, as the legend s Ly 
seeds of the Tree of Life were preserv: 
can plainly see that one of them flowered 
of India 
Oriental modifications, and into tl 
of has been reprodu 
throughout Germany. In considering the a 
s important to r 
zation of the apple as 


the soma 


and its 1 


ie Y¢ 


Persia and 
Scandinavia, which 


ogies referred to, it i 
that 
fruit by which Eve was tempted is not Scri 
tural, but traditional. In several countries t 
notion has prevailed that the forbidden { 
s a kind of grape. old Itali 
tures the serpent is represented holding « 

> of grapes; 


uve a 
eh which I 


ie partic lari 


wa In some 


and in 


have 


cluster 


irch fresco seen 


the Tree is a vine with fruits which it is 
In this form the story 
proaches more nearly the traditions relatin 
a 


the 


ficult to identify : 


which 
identical with the Persian homa, though Par 
sees deny that their holy plant is found in Indi: 
It is a climbing plant with a milky juice, wl 

is used only after fermentation. ‘* Homa,” says 
Windischmann, ‘‘is the first of the trees plant 
ed by Ahura-Mazda in the fountain of life. H 
; According 
to the Bundehesh, the gogard or gaokerena tr 


Hindoo soma (Asclepias acida 9 


who drinks of its juice never dies. 


bears the homa, which gives health and gen 
erative power, and imparts life at the resurrec 


tion. 


The homa plant does not decay, bears 
no fruit, resembles the vine, is knotty, and bears 


leaves like jasmine, yellow and white.” Th 


same author unhesitati1 


ly identifies it with 


‘the Tree of Life which grew in Paradi 





THE SACRE 


Mrs. Manning, in her very valuable work on 
“Ancient and Medieval India,” has cited sever- 
al very interesting hymns and legends relating 
to the soma, an allusion to which opens nearly 
»yerv invocation in the Rig-Veda. One of the 
Brahmin hymns says, ‘‘ Soma, like the sea, has 
poured forth songs and hymns and thoughts.” 
Mr. Muir has also translated some of the hymns 
ating to the soma sacrifice. One is rendered 
‘We've 
And 
We've 
And 


quaffed the soma bright, 
are immortal grown; 
entered into light, 

all the gods have known ;" 


which almost literally repeats what the serpent 
said of the forbidden fruit in Eden, But the 
legends which have gathered around the soma 
equally recall the serpent; for it is related that 
a dragon once seized the soma plant, which was 
taken from him by a hawk. In the Scandina- 
vian legends the serpent and the hawk both re- 
appear, Odin having found the sacred mead 
amidst rocks (where also Indra found the soma) 
and carried it off in the form of aneagle. The 
eagle perches in the top of Ygdrasill, the ser- 
pent gnaws its root. 


This eagle has between 
its eyes a hawk. In the Grimnismal it is writ- 
ten: 
‘Under Ygdrasill lie 
Unnumbered snakes, 
More than mindless 
Men can conceive.” 
In the Voluspa it is said: 
**An ash I know, 
Ygdrasill named, 
A branchy tree, hedewed 
With brightest water. 
Thence come the dews 
Into the dales that fall: 
Ever stands it flourishing 
O'er Urda’s fountain.” 
This dew poured by the Nornir, or Fates, over 
Ygdrasill to preserve it from decay, drops down 
as honey-dew, and there are some things in the 
Eddas which would seem to show that it was 
of this that the drink of the gods, mead, was 
brewed. Coleridge’s lines, 
“For he on honey-dew hath fed, 
And drank the milk of Paradise,” 
refer felicitously to both that and the more 
definite legend concerning the mead, namely, 
that it flows from the udder of the goat Heidrun, 
which feeds on the leaves of the tree Lerad, 
growing over Valhalla, This milky character 
of mead allies it with the soma juice. There is | 
some complication in the Northern myth here. 
Was the Lierad at some period identical with | 
Ygdrasill? ‘* The branches of the tree Lerad,” 
says Thorpe, ‘‘are eaten also by the hart Eik- 
thyrner, from whose horns drops fall into Hver- 
gelmir.” Now this Hvergelmir is the place 
beneath Ygdrasill where the serpent is. The 
name of the goat Heidrun (heidr, serene, and 
renna, to flow) signifies the heavenly air, and 
probably indicates the clear atmosphere from | 
which the honey-dew is distilled upon Ygdrasill. | 
Lerad is from de, calm, The name of the hart | 
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which feeds on the leaves, and from whose 


horns drop rivers, is Eikthyrner, ¢. e., oak- 
It is not impossible that Lerad may 
have been a sacred vine from some older my- 


thorned. 


thology, which was adopted and represented as 
twining about the great ash, though it seems 
impossible at present to come to a more definite 
conclusion on the subject than that the Seandi- 
navian has an unquestionable aflinity with the 
Indian myth. The mingling of Lerad and 
Ygdrasill corresponds to that of the two Trees 
of Eden. 

The biblical account of the garden, the Tree 
of Life, and the serpent, as well as the parallel 
legends of the Eddas, may also be instructively 
compared with the following from the Hindoo 
Mahabharat: ‘TI a fair agd stately 
mountain, and its name is Meroo, a most ex- 


ere is 
alted mass of glory, reflecting the sunny rays 
from the splendid surface of its gilded horns. 
It is clothed in gold, and is the venerated haunt 
of Deos and Gandaros. Incomprehensible, not 
to be encompassed by sinful man, it is guarded 
by dreadful serpents, Many celestial plants of 
virtue adorn its sides, and it stands piercing the 
heavens with its aspiring summit, inaccessible 
even by thought. It is adorned with trees and 
pleasant streams, and resounds with the de- 
lightful songs of variegated birds.” A yet 
vaster mountain (Mandar) is spoken of in the 
same book as the haunt of deities, concerning 
which it is significantly related that it is entire- 
ly enveloped in the net of a ‘‘ twining creeper,” 
defended by savage beasts, whose king—the 
serpent Ananta—was alone able to remove it, 
and did so by command of lotus-eyed Vishnu. 
The ocean was then churned with this mount- 


| ain to discover its treasures, and particularly 
| ambrosia, the immortalizer of the gods, 


The 
Elysium of the old Britons was situated on a 
beautiful island covered with marvelous trees 
and flowers. It was called Avallach, 7. e., Apple 
Island; but it was also described as a glass 
mountain, another name of it being Ynisvitrin, 
that is, Glassmountain. This, as Mannhardt 
shows, was translated into English Glastonbury 
x. Glesenburuh), where, as we have 
seen, was the famous thorn which flowered at 
Christmas. The author of the ‘‘ Vita Merlini” 
gives the following description of it : 
“Insula pomorum, que Fortunata vocatur 
Ex re nomen habet, quia per se singula profert; 
Non opus est illic sulcantibus arva colonis; 
Omnis abest cultus, nisi quem natura ministrat. 
Ultro fecundos segetes producit et uvas 
Nataque poma suis pretores germine Silvis; 
Omnia gignit humus vice graminis ultro 
Armis centenis aut ultra vivitur illic redundans.” 
The Tree of Life reappears in the vine of 
Bacchus, the fig with which Isaiah cured 
Hezekiah, the Bodhidruma of Buddha, the 
Talok-tree of Cambodia, with the grotto at its 


| foot and the dragon whose daughter the ban- 


ished prince Pra Thong marries, the mercury 
(abbreviated from muliercurialis) which Mer- 
cury discovered, and which survives in his ca- 
duceus with the serpents around it, and the 
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tree of Zsculapius with the serpent around it, 
which the leeches formerly took for their sign, 
and which still survives in the pole with the 

twining red line around it of our barbers’ shops! 

Mr. William Craft, a very intelligent Ameri- 

can negro, who passed some time in the king- 

dom of Dahomey, related to me the following 

singular story. On one occasion while he was 

there a man came from some other part of | 
Africa, and seeing a large snake, killed it. It 
proved to be one of the sacred snakes, and the 
man who slew it was at once seized; he was 
put in the centre of a circle made of dry fod- 
der; the fodder was lighted all around, and 
the man told to run for his life. Meanwhile 
the people had all provided themselves with 
sticks fronga tree—what tree Mr. Craft did not 
mention, but possibly their sacred cotton-tree— 
and when the man broke through tle burning | 
circle they all strucy. him with the stici.s. They 

pursued him for some distance, until the man 

came to a pond, into which he ran to quench the 

fire which was burning his clothing. At that 

moment the people left him to go free, saying 
the serpent was satisfied, as the man had passed 

the ‘‘ ordeal of fire and water.” 

Some of the trees that have acquired sanctity 
are so entirely without mysterious or unusually 
useful characteristics that it is probable that 
their sacredness originated in some fact of local 
importance. ‘The Liberty-tree on Boston Com- 
mon, associated with American Independence, | 
so long held together by iron bands, would in an 
earlier age have been worshiped. Herne’s Oak 
—more richly adorned by the genius of Shaks- 
peare than was the plane-tree in Lydia with 
the gifts of Xerxes—and many other historical 
trees, may show how, in pre-historic ages, trees 
planted possibly to commemorate certain events, | 
or favored by some prophet, might have gained 
an importance which has followed them by tra- 
dition. However this may be, it is certain that 
some, perhaps many, of our trees and plants 
have reached us chiefly through the religious 
care with which they have been fostered. It is 
said that in some regions to which Irishmen | 
have emigrated it is considered worth while to 
cultivate shamrock to supply them for their patri- | 
otic festivals. The Puritans who settled New En- | 
gland found at Plymouth the little Epigea repens, 
raising its fragrant pink-white cup above the 
latter snow, and it seemed to them such a sym- 
bol of their own triumph over their wintry diffi- 
culties that it is said they named it after their 
ship, the Mayflower. The care with which that 
flower is now gathered and admired has given | 
to many of its sisters in the past the sacredness 
which has secured them an earthly immortali- 
ty. In Greece particularly, made up as it was 
by immigrants from the East, the sacred plants 
were collected, and in their rich gardens they 
were cultivated. For in Greece there reigned | 
the religion of Beauty, which could include all 
the floral symbols and add to them a fresh sa- 
credness on account of their beauty. There | 
are few indeed of our trees and flowers which 


| sprang from the blood of Ajax. 


were not cultivated in the gorgeous gardens of 
Epicurus, Cimon, Pericles, and Pisistratus ; and 
it is even doubtful whether we have now thei; 
arts of culture, unless indeed we are to regard 
the accounts given of their ability to diversify 
the shapes and colors of fruits and to rendey 
them stoneless as mythical. That many of 
their garlands and crowns were made of flow 
ers and leaves whose sanctity was from farther 
East we know. Even in Rome such wreat} 

were termed ‘‘ Egyptian.” Among the flowers 
chiefly used for these purposes in Greece we 
find the rose, violet, anemone, thyme, melilot 
kind of clover), crocus, yellow-lily, and yell 
flowers generally, chamomile, smilax, cosmo- 
sandalon (Dorie for hyacinth), and the chrys- 
anthemum. Rustics used much the agnus cas- 


a 


| tus, with which Prometheus was represented 


as crowned. (The Spartans crowned them- 


selves with rushes in the Promethean festivals, 


| The priests of Hera at Samos crowned them- 
| selves with laurel, and those of Aphrodite with 


myrtle. In the festival of Europa at Corinth a 
crown of myrtle thirty feet in circumference was 
borne in a procession. There was a poetic or 
religious tradition surrounding nearly every fa- 
vorite tree or flower. The young Greeks were 


| convinced that they could read Apollo’s ex- 


clamations of woe, AI, AI, on the leaves of the 
hyacinth, which sprang from the blood of the 
friend he had accidentally slain; though some 
said these were indications that the flower 
The laurel, 
narcissus, myrtle, cypress, and pine were trans- 
formed nymphs or beautiful youths; the 1 
sprang from the bath of Aphrodite ; 





the mul- 


| berry was red with the blood of loving hearts; 


even the humble mint had once, in a divine 
form, been beloved by Pluto; and the cabbage 
was said to have sprung from the tears of Ly- 
curgus. ‘The platane (the tree which Xerxes 


| loaded with ornaments in Lydia, and intrusted 


to one of the “immortal ten thousand”) was said 
to have sprung up on the spot where Zeus had 
reclined on landing with Europa from the sea, 
in the Gortynian territory. Pliny says the plane- 


| tree was planted at the tomb of Diomede, when 


his companions were turned into sea-fowl. The 
long life and grandeur of this tree would nat- 
urally call superstitions about it. In Lycia 
there was one, the cavity in which formed a 
room 81 feet wide, in which Licinius Mucinus, 
proconsul, entertained eighteen persons of his 


retinue at a banquet. While in Italy the plane- 


trees were often dwarfs, on the Bosphorus they 
are giants—the largest being one 90 feet in 
height and 150 feet in circumference, its age 
being estimated at 1500 years. ‘The rose-col- 
ored lotus (melilotos) was said by Pancrates to 
have sprung from the blood of the lion slain by 
the Emperor Adrian, and it is probable that the 
story was the modification of an earlier myth. 
The vine was especially sacred. Sprung, as 
the Locrians said, from a bit of wood magically 
produced by a wolf—produced miraculously, ac- 


' e . . 
| cording to others, near Olympia, where the inhab- 


A SIGH. 





itants claimed the annual miracle of the filling of | 


three sealed vessels with wine at the Dyonisian 


ing to the more common fable, and trodden into 
wine amidst hymns and sports in his honor, the 
vine had a history which led by necessary steps 
to its symbolical presence in the cup of the Eu- 
charist. When the English cabman pours alittle 
of his draught of beer on the ground before or 
after drinking, when the Lord Mayor and his 
friends take the ‘loving cup,” they are uncon- 
sciously practicing rites that once were libations 
on earth and divine enjoyments of mead in Val- 
halla; while in partaking the communion cup 
Christians are verging upon the ancient wine- 
festivais which once represented the ecstasies of 
inspiration, And this not in Greece alone. No 
ritualist ever held the wine in his chalice to be 
more mystical than Hafiz, as he quaffs that of 
his own cup. Von Hammer need hardly re- 
mind us that it is only in appearance that such 
lines as these are Anacreontic: 
“Butler, fetch me ruby wine, 
Which with sudden greatness fills 1 
Pour for me, who in my spirit 
Fail in courage and performance 
Bring to me the liquid fire 
Zoroaster sought in dust. 
Bring the wine of Jamschid’s glass, 
Which glowed ere time was in the Néant; 
Bring it me that through its force 
I, as Jamschid, see through vwo-lds.” 
Again: 
“*O, just fakir, with brow austere, 
Forbid me not the vine; 
On the first day poor Hafiz’ clay 
Was kneaded up with wine.”* 
And although some of the glowing quatrains 
of Omar Khayyam are more epicurean, in the 
ordinary sense, than the verses which gained 
for Hafiz the title of ‘* The Tongue of the Se- 
cret,” it would seem that his wine-cup is also 
a chalice : 
‘*And lately by the Tavern door agape 
Came shining through the dusk an angel shape, 
Bearing a vessel on his shoulder; and 
He bade me taste of it; and 'twas—the Grape! 
“The Grape that can with logic absolute 
The two-and-seventy jarring sects confute ; 
The Sovereign Alchemist that in a trice 
Life’s leaden metal can to gold transmnte.” 
. > * . * * * 
“Ah, with the Grape my fading life provide, 
And wash my body whence the life has died, 
And lay me, shrouded in the living leaf, 
$y some not unfrequented garden-side.... 
“Then even my buried ashes such a snare 
Of vintage shall fling up into the air 
As not a True-believer passing by 
But shall be overtaken unaware.” 


The f the drunkenness with which 
the Lord’s Supper was attended, in 1 Corinth- 

ch. ii., shows that the early church had 
imitated the bacchanalian festivals quite close- 
ly. 


rebuke « 
ians, 


Yet the ascetic tendency had as much as 
it could do to bring about a reaction, while even 
in the canonical books such sentences could be 


* Emerson's Transiations. 


| into my garden, my sister, my spouse ; 
festival—brought by Bacchus to mortals, accord- | 


| it away. 
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found as this, in Solomon’s Song: “I am come 
I have 
gathered my myrrh with my spice; I have 
eaten my honey-comb with my honey; I have 
drunk my wine with my milk: eat, O friends ; 
drink, yea, drink abundantly, O beloved.” 
There is a story concerning a golden com- 
munion cup at Vidl, that it was presented by a 
man in fulfillment of a vow made on his escape 
from some monsters. Riding by night from 
Flensburg he passed by a barrow where the un- 
derground folk were holding a festival, He 
asked to be permitted a draught from a large 
golden beaker they handed around, which con- 
tained something resembling milk. They free- 
ly offered the beaker, with which he made way, 
having poured its contents on the ground. He 
escaped their pursuit only by reason of his 
house-door being open, but his horse’s tail was 
half singed off by the liquid which he had dash- 
ed behind him; though the story reads much 
as if this Norse Christian had not thrown all of 
His dedication of the cup to the com- 


munion-table was regarded, no doubt, as secur- 
| ing him from all future trouble from the indig- 
nant dwarfs; and throughont the rural districts 


of Germany, Sweden, Norway, and Denmark, 
no superstition is more commonly met than that 
which regards the chalice, or the cloth covering 
it, or a flask of the wine that has been used in 
the communion, as a charm against evil spirits, 
The superstitions concerning wine in Germany 
are very curious. Thus it is said that the wine 
of a flask that has been buried in an ant-hill 
from one spring to another will give a man the 
strength of a giant. In Austria it is said, one 
who puts a flask of wine in the cellar or in one’s 
room on St. Thomas’s night will see his or her 
future husband or wife. The blessing of the 
vineyards by the priests was once a familiar 
ceremony in Germany; and in some regions it 
is even now the custom to give a private eucha- 
ristic service to a household with wine made by 
it, a drop of the wine so used being afterward 
placed in all the casks, This wine is supposed 
to bring fruitfulness and strength, and is not to 
be bewitched. 


A SIGH. 


Ir was nothing but a rose I gave her, 
Nothing but a rose 
Any wind might rob of half its savor, 


Any wind that blows. 


When she took it from my trembling fingers 
With a hand as chill— 

Ah, the flying touch upon them lingers, 
Stays, and thrills them still! 


Withered, faded, pressed between the pages, 
Crumpled fold on fold— 

Once it lay upon her breast, and ages 
Can not make it old! 



























































































































By THe AvuTHOR or ‘Guy LIVINGSTONE,’ 
‘* BREAKING A BUTTERFLY,’ 


CHAPTER XXII. 
és Qo you Irave condescended to come back at 

KJ last. It’s a pleasant surprise, my dear. 
You said nothing about it in your last letter ; 
and I began to think that you meant to shut up 
Templestowe, and cut Loamshire for this win- 
ter, at all events. Yes, you’re improved—de- 
cidedly improved ; though I almost forget how 
you looked when we parted. The glimpse I 
got of you in town don’t count, you know; you 
were quite uncomeatable there.” 

Thus Mrs. Devereux—inter oscula—on the 
day following the Atherstones’ return, The 
style of this impetuous young person, even in 
writing, was scarcely Johnsonian ; and some of 
her composite words would have made the most 
liberal lexicographer shudder. 

** You put it in that way?” Lena answered. 
‘* Now, it’s very odd, but J fancied myself neg- 
lected about that time, and forgave it, because 
I credited you with so many engagements.” 

Engagements!” the other pouted; “as if 
provincials, in London for a fortnight, ever had 
any that mattered. Never mind, I don’t want 
you to apologize ; you can’t always help being a 
great lady; but at that Devorgoil ball, for in- 
stance—a hateful crush it was, too; I spoiled 
the loveliest dress, and hadn’t a waltz worth 
remembering—you were always surrounded by 
mightinesses. Now I don’t like mightinesses, 
and perhaps they don’t like me. Didn't you 
see Lady Montfort’s look of horrified curiosity 
when I ventured to speak to you? I might 
have been Pocahontas, in native costume. It 
was something like this.” 

The stony set of the pretty mobile face was 
irresistible, and Lena laughed outright. 

**No, it escaped me; but I've good reason to 
recognize it. 
fort’s good graces, and she remembered our 
cousinship rather late in the day. After all, 
the season tired me very much; and, if I look 
better, it’s all owing to the northern air. Now 
we'll stop recrimination, if you please, and you 
shall open your budget of Loamshire news.” 

“It’s a very little one,’’ Mrs. Devereux an- 
swered, meekly. ‘There never was such a 
steady humdrum old county as this. 
every body and every thing is much the same 
as when youleft. Dick’s nearly a stone heavier, 
I’m afraid—as if a poor man, riding as he does, 
had any right to get stout. You needn't laugh ; 
it’s no joke to us, I assure you. He half ruins 
himself in horse-flesh as it is. Some new 
people, a Mr. and Mrs. Malcolm, have taken 
Erriswell; they will be rather an acquisition, 
I've heard; but only the servants are there as 
yet. Malise Walwyn went to Rome at Easter, 
you know, and there’s a rumor that he will come 
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I was not always in Lady Mont- | 


I believe | 





““SworD AND Gown,” “Sans Mercr,” 
’ 
ETC. 





back all shaven and shorn; and they say that 
Sir Manners Mannering has taken to bullying 
his wife instead of neglecting her, and that she 
likes the change. Major Colville says that if 
these strikes go on in the north, his detacl- 
ment is certain to be moved. Perhaps it's 
only pour se faire valoir—that’s so like a man 

but I shall be too sorry if it’s true; he leads 
me perfectly, and is so nice in every way; and 
Dick simply worships him. Poor Godfrey !” 

There was much meaning in the peniter t 
little sigh, and not a little in Lady Atherstone’s 
smile. 

“Don't be despondent,” she said; ‘th; 
trades unions have quite enough to answer for 
without breaking up your family circle; and 
you needn't put on mourning yet for the Lost 
Leader. So that's all you have to tell?” 

**T think so. Stop a minute, though; hoy 
stupid Tam! Somebody ts very much alter 
somebody in whom you ought to be rather in- 
terested, too. Can’t you, or won’t you guess? 
It’s Arthur Corbett.” 

Cissy’s eyes were not her strong point 
‘good, useful ones,” she herself called them- 
but they were expressive enough just now, as 
they rested on her friend’s face; however, be 
yond a faint curiosity, they read nothing there 

‘* How altered ?” Lena asked, after a second’s 
pause. ‘I hope nothing has gone wrong in 
Heslingford.”’ 

‘* Nothing in his bank or in his house, th 
I’m aware of,” Mrs. Devereux answer 
‘*Still he’s decidedly changed. Youremember 
what oppressively good spirits he was always in, 
and how incessantly his tongue rattled? Well, 
he’s fallen into such an odd absent way, and 
hardly does his share of conversation ; and, to 
my certain knowledge, he has declined at least 
a dozen invitations in the last four months. 
He was never a favorite of mine. 





I've a vague 
recollection of his once having tried to estab 
lish a flirtation; but he was altogether too 
‘sweet,’ and my tastes don’t lie in that line. 
So I haven't troubled myself much about his se 
cret sorrow. But he’s a favorite of yours, and 
perhaps you'll be able to explain the puzzle.” 
Lena’s brow slightly contracted. ‘‘I partic- 
ularly dislike puzzles,” she said, ‘‘ I suppose be- 
cause I never guessed one; and I haven't the 
smallest intention of seeking Mr. Corbett's con 
fidences. It will be a great pity, though, if he 
grows silent and unsociable; for the conversa- 
tional capabilities of Loamshire, so far as I can 
judge, are rather limited, and any one who can 
make talk deserves to be encouraged. It’s only 
a passing cloud, I dare say, at the worst; and 
we shall soon see Mr. Corbett as sweet and sun- 





ny as ever.” 
Mrs. Devereux pursed her lips demurely. 








“ We shall see,” she retorted ; and so changed 
the subject. 

About this same time Lord Atherstone sat in 
his library, giving audience to divers depend- 
ents, and among those who brought in their re- 
port was the head keeper. 

You may remember, in the early part of this 
tale, that allusion was made to a certain Mary 
Gilbert, who died within the year of Ralph Ash- 
leigh’s departure for India. John Gilbert was 
her brother, and the only one of the family left 
surviving. Born on the estate, he had always 
followed the same occupation, and had filled 
his present post nearly a quarter of a century. 

A hard-featured, beetle-browed man, rather 
downcast of look, as a rule, but whose bold, 
clear eyes, nevertheless, could on occasion meet 
any creature’s gaze unflinchingly ; almost mo- 
rose in his great reserve, but never insolent 
toward his superiors, or tyrannical toward his 
subordinates, though he was unforgiving to a 
fault. People at the time said he took his sis- 
ter’s death greatly to heart; and, if he ruled 
his children strictly, none doubted that he loved 
them well. 
rigid Methodist—there was a gloomy tinge; 
and his creed evidently did not forbid a pitiless 
using of the arm of flesh, as the Heslingford 
poachers could witness ; altogether, he remind- 
ed one of the old Ironsides, who, after reading 
out unctiously a blessing on the merciful, would 
go forth to smite the malignants hip and thigh. 
As might naturally be supposed, he was a favor- 
ite with none, unless it was with his master; 
and, even here, the word scarcely expresses 
their relation. Lord Atherstone assuredly treat- 
ed the head keeper with a consideration that he 
showed to no other retainer ; 


About his religion, too—he was a 


for he not only 
allowed him to hold an opinion differing from 
his own, but occasionally gave up the point in 
dispute ; yet he did so with a certain constraint, 
as if the concession did not entirely spring from 
a regard for the other’s experience and profes- 
sional skill; and, though John Gilbert’s. man- 
ner was always perfectly respectful, if you had 
watched him narrowly, you would perhaps have 
divined that a sense of duty, rather than per- 
sonal attachment, was at the bottom of John 
Gilbert’s proved fidelity. 

His report of the game was very satisfactory, 
and his accounts were passed without a word 
of comment; but the keeper's countenance was 
more overcast than usual this morning, and 
when all was done he lingered, as if he had not 
quite said his say. This did not escape Lord 
Atherstone. 

“You've something to tell me,” he said. 
“You'd better make a clean breast of it.” 

‘The other hesitated, shifting from foot to foot 
uneasily, and crushing his felt hat between his 
horny hands. 

‘That's what I mean to do, my lord,” he 
said at last. ‘‘ Only, as it’s altogether a mat- 
ter of my own, I was loth to trouble you with it 
on such a busy day ; but I daren’t hold my peace. 
I’m sore troubled in my mind about Pheebe.” 
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a ene nes 
A touch of the Loamshire bur hung about 
his tongue; but the man’s language was strange- 
ly good for his station, and he spoke in a firm, 
slow way, not slurring his words according to 
the fashion of the county. 

‘* Pheebe ?” the Baron answered, after a mo- 
ment’s reflection; ‘‘ that is your second daugh- 
ter, isn't it? The one that went last year to 
her aunt, in Heslingford, to learn dress-making? 
You ought to have her home, if she’s ailing; 
perhaps the town air don’t suit her. 
ber she looked delicate.” 


I remem- 


The keeper’s face grew harder and his eyes 
were still downcast. 

** The air don’t suit her, for certain,” he said, 
‘and she’s at home this month past ; but there's 
naught wrong with the lassie’s health, beyond 
that she’s a bit drooping like. We did it for 
the best, and what is ordained is ordained; but 
I’ve wished of late that she had been felled with 
a sore sickness—ay! if it had gone nigh to 
death—the day she went down yonder, so hap- 
py and hopeful.” 

The Baron knit his brows. 

‘Speak out, Gilbert; I can’t construe para- 
bles. You don’t mean’’—then he checked him- 
self. 

As Mrs. Shafton remarked, Ralph had more 
delicacy on some points than the world gave 
him credit for. 

The keeper drew his breath hard, and his 
brown cheek flushed dusky red. 

“It’s a short story, my lord, and not a new 
one either. It’s only that a—gentleman, I 
reckon he calls himself—-has been knave enough 
to speak lying words to Phebe, and that she 
has been fool enough to listen, and that, if God 
had not watched over the child, there might 
have happened shame as well as sorrow; with 
all her meek looks, she has a wicked, willful 
spirit of her own that will be broken, mayhap, 
before it is tamed. How do I know they were 
lying words? Because, for as simple as I am, 
I can guess whether Mr. Corbett’s favorite clerk 
is like to mean fairly by John Gilbert’s daughter.” 

His voice was somewhat hoarser, but it was 
neither raised nor quickened ; and he stood now 
as still as a statue; and yet the spirit working 
within the man was as evident as if it had rent 
him like one possessed. 


‘* I remember,” Ralph said, contemptuously, 
‘*a good-looking, curled coxcomb, aping his 


master’s dress and manner. I shouldn't have 
thought there was an ounce of harm in him. 
You wish me to interfere, of course; but how ?” 

“He wouldn’t call it harm, I dare say,” the 
other retorted. ‘ Heslingford’s a bit dull in 
the summer, and the evenings are long, and a 
gentleman must have his amusements; and, if 
he isn’t strong enough for cricket, playing at 
shuttle-cock with an honest girl's heart — he 
found it honest, I'll swear—is pretty pastime. 
Yes, I do want your help, mylord. I want Mr. 
Corbett told—he’ll listen to you—that he’d bet- 
ter work his clerks harder than give them holi- 
days to be spent as Mr. Herbert Farland spent 
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his but yesterday; and I want yon gay kestrel 
warned that if he comes hanging about my 
place, and watching me off on my rounds, I'll 
trap him, as I do other verinin, and deal with 
him pretty much the same. I will—by—” 

The oath did not sound like a blasphemy; it 
was clear that, even in his strong passion, the 
speaker had no thought of taking the holy name 
In vain, 

The Baron pulled his huge trailing mustache, 
as was his wont when perplexed or annoyed. 

‘*It must be stopped somehow, of course,” 
he said; ‘‘but scarcely in that way. I don't 
approve of threats, nor would I carry such a 
message.” 

John Gilbert's downcast eyes were lifted 
now, and met his master’s fairly. 

**Tt’s no threat,” he said, with a quiet stern- 
ness. ‘‘I have sought in much prayer for light 
to guide me in this trouble; and I think that 
the light has come at last. If I have God’s 
warranty, man’s judgment is but a light thing. 
Mine’s a rough message, my lord, all the same; 
and I'd never have asked you to carry it if I 
hadn’t a good right so to do. 
allow it either, I'll be bound; though my poor 
sister has been buried over thirty year. Stop, 
my lord—” ‘The other had risen to his feet 
with a great darkness on his face. ‘* Don’t 
think I’m casting this upin anger. If I'd ever 
thought you’d meant foul play, it ain’t likely 
I'd have taken your wages. ‘The little she did 


You won’t dis- 


say was said to me; and she cleared you that | 


far; but it was not the fever that killed her. 
Phoebe sha’n't go the same road, if I can stop 
it—stop it—any how. I promised Mary the 
very day she died that I'd serve you faithful 
during your pleasure; and that I'd never let 
you guess how much I knew, unless I was 
drove to it. I think I’ve kept that promise 
true. I want no thanks; I only want you to 
help me here, in my own way.” 

**No, I never meant harm,” Ralph said, 
gloomily, ‘“‘and I never guessed till now— 
how should 1?—that I started in life with a 
death lying at my door. After that, I couldn’t 
expect to thrive. 3ut your poor sister only 
did me justice, or I couldn't look you in the face 
now, John Gilbert, Nevertheless, our reckon- 
ing won't be settled while we live; it’s none 
the lighter for having run on all these years ; 
I'll pay what I can though. Your message 
shall be delivered, word for word, before I 
sleep; and you shall have the answer by this 
time to-morrow.” 

The keeper bent his head rather assentingly 
than gratefully, it seemed; and so the inter- 
view ended. 

—_— @———_— 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


**Wuat's good for you to know you'll be | 


told.” 
With this formula, rather terse than polite, 


—_——.. 
soever quarter. Lady Atherstone had never 
met with such rebuff; but she always acted on 
this principle notwithstanding; and, though 
she guessed from her husband’s face, that nei- 
ther pleasure nor ordinary business called him 
into Heslingford, she let him depart without 
asking him a single question, nor did she men- 
tion her suspicions to Mrs. Devereux. 

. Ralph so rarely loitered when he was riding 
alone, that even the groom, who was used to 
the pace, grumbled and wondered, as he Jed 
the steaming cattle to and fro before the bank- 
door. 

‘**Tt can’t be a money mess,” he ruminated: 
‘*he’s as steady as old Time about sich mat- 
ters, I'll pound it; though he ain’t such a screw 
as that there blessed son of his. Somethin’ 
wrong about the home-farm, like enough. The 
last oats as come in was a proper bad sample— 
light as fluff, wouldn’t put flesh on to a pig, 
let alone ‘art into an ’oss. P’r'aps the stew- 
ard ‘ll get the sack; not a bad job neither; | 
never could abear them Scotchmen.” 

While the retainer vented his discontent Lord 
Atherstone had walked straight through the 
counting-house into the sanctum beyond, only 
pausing to ascertain that the junior partner was 
alone. 

The greeting that passed was cordial enough; 
but Ralph, as was his wont, came straight to 
the point, and, before touching on any other 
subject, explained the object of his visit. Mr. 
Corbett seemed much shocked and surprised— 
more so, perhaps, than could have been expect- 
ed, considering his somewhat frivolous charac- 
ter, and that no harm had actually happened. 

“Would you—would you like to speak to 
Farland yourself?” he stammered, 

The other nodded his head, and a few seconds 
later the culprit was paraded. 

Herbert Farland possessed the convenient 
kind of conscience which, however torpid in 
presence of crime, always pricks at scent of 
danger. He well remembered where and how 
his last free afternoon was spent, and probably 
guessed that the Baron’s visit might bear some 
relation thereto, for, as he entered, there was a 
decided abatement in the jauntiness of his gait 
—his very curls seemed suddenly to have lost 
their crispness, and his ruddy countenance was 
almost wan; neither were his tremors assuaged 
by the brief glance he ventured to steal at Lord 
Atherstone’s face; as for Mr. Corbett’s—being 
a strict man of business, possibly some unlucky 


| debtor, craving for indulgence, may have seen 


such an expression there, but to his favorite 


| clerk it was surely strange. 


| say,” Arthur began, 


a certain sage of my acquaintance is wont to | 


quench feminine curiosity, issuing from what- 





‘You will listen to what his lordship has to 
*¢ And, before he speaks, 
you will understand that I indorse every word.” 

His voice was harsh and cold, yet the words 
seemed framed with a certain effort, and he sat 
evidently ill at ease. 

Ralph’s discourse need not be recorded, for 
you have heard the substance of it already; 
but, if brief, it was very much to the purpose, 
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and John Gilbert’s message was delivered faith- 
fully. 

“Tt’s a threat, of course,” he concluded, 
‘¢and an illegal one; but I don’t think the law 
will help you much when you're in John Gil- 
bert’s hands, nor cure you when you come out 
ofthem. He'll keep his word, I know. And, 
mark me, whatever happens, I'll bear him harm- 
less, if it can be done by interest or money. 
You can set us both at naught, if you please ; 
but—I don’t think you will,” and the 
smiled grimly. 

Of a truth, the demeanor of no creature 
standing upright upon its feet could be much 
less defiant than was Herbert Farland’s. Being 
neither devout nor deeply read in Scripture, he 
would have subscribed just then to every one 


saron 


of the preacher’s warnings against the snares 
of woman’s beauty, and vowed that, if he ever 
escaped out of this net, it would be long before 
he strayed again nigh the toils. 

The revulsion of feeling was very natural: 
besides being a man of peace by temper and pro- 
fession, he was essentially a man of the time. 

It is no wonder, if there be a certain calcula- 
tion in our courtships, and if a certain prudence 
moderates our passions, when—on this side of 
the Channel, at least—no keener blade than the 
golden sword of justice overhangs the offender ; 
and, howsoever his purse may suffer, his person 
is sure to ’scape scot-free. And even our loyal 
devotion must be expressed by bloodless sacri- 
fices; modern knights are not less chivalrous 
at heart than 


“ Les noirs chevaucheurs, les marcheurs dans Vlombre ;” 


but they seldom, very seldom, are enabled to 
honor their lady at peril of life or limb; such 
chances only befall the rude fisher-carl, who 
hopes to build a cottage for his Janet with the 
silver wrung from the wild North Sea. 

The tune of Seven Towers is far out of date ; 
if fair Yoland were to whisper: 

“By my love go there now, 
To fetch me my coif away, 
My coif and my kirtle, with pearls arow, 

Oliver, go to-day!” 
the gallant knight would, in all likelihood, turn 
away to seek a less exacting mistress before the 
lady had time to relent, and her bravery might 
lie till it rotted within the haunted moat. 

But, if Herbert Farland had lived in those 
days, it would have needed no goblin or giant 
or enchanter to turn him back—a misshapen 
dwarf, truculent in aspect, would have served 
the turn. So, on the present occasion, he 
poured forth a string of excuses and promises 
of amendment. The former Lord Atherstone 
utterly disregarded, but the latter he was in- 
clined to believe. 

‘“*T think we may trust him,” he said, glanc- 
ing over at Corbett. 

“*I think so, too,” the other answered, vi- 
ciously, “Tf he would risk his bones, he'll 
scarcely risk his prospects, or, rather, his daily 
bread. I only look over his misconduct be- 


his father died in our service; and I 
if mine would be so lenient. But he 
at an hour's notice if any thing of the 
sort happens again. You hear, Sir’—this to 
Farland—‘‘ you can go back to your work now. 
If you get into mischief for the next year to 
come, I'll take care it’s not from having too 
much spare time on your hands.” 

The bitterness was almost beyond that of 
righteous anger, and it struck even Lord Ath- 
erstone—himself in no indulgent mood—as 
hardly proportionate to the occasion. 

Don’t worry yourself about all this,” he 
said, good-naturedly, as the door closed behind 
the crest-fallen criminal. ‘I am certain this 
is all well ended; and no fault could possibly 
be charged on you. You've acted just as I 
expected. Don’t that satisfy you? We had 
better change the subject. I've a good deal 
to talk to you about, and very little time this 
afternoon. Will you ride over to Temple- 
stowe to-morrow? We might do some busi- 
ness after lunch.” 


cause 
doubt 
leaves 


‘** You—you are too kind,” Arthur answered, 
still with the same strange nervousness. ‘‘ This 
has upset me a good deal, and I fear it would 
upset my father still more. I think, with your 
permission, in his present state of health, it had 
better be kept from his knowledge; we both 
trusted Farland so implicitly. Il take care 
for the future he’s more sharply looked after. 
To-morrow? I’m very, very busy just now; if 
the matters are not pressing, perhaps you would 
excuse me till the next day, or—the day after. 
I—I hope Lady Atherstone is quite well?” 

** Nothing presses. 
you best. 


Come whenever it suits 
I shall be shooting near home all 
the week, and shall be easily found. Lady 
Atherstone? Thanks—she’s looking brilliant- 
ly after her autumn tour; but you had better 
judge of that for yourself. Mind, we're al- 
ways glad to see you or Mrs. Corbett, or both, 
without any businessexcuse. Sheand the chil- 
dren are flourishing, I trust ? That’s well. Now 
I'll leave you to finish your letters; I’v@taken 
up too much of your time already.” 

The ill plant that was beginning to grow up 
in the shadow of John Gilbert’s roof-tree was 
cut down, root and branch, that autumn after- 
noon; and his biggest trap was never sprung. 

It was some time before the pretty Phebe 
thoroughly shook off the love fever; but she 
managed to outgrow both her romance and her 
delicacy, and is now as comely and comfortable 
a yeowoman as you would wish to see. As for 
Herbert Farland—married and settled long ago 
—Heslingford holds no soberer burgess. The 
junior clerks, who tremble at his frown, never 
dream that unruly passions could once have 
swelled under that stiff spotless shirt-front ; 
the wife of his bosom boasts of his virtues to 
her less fortunate fellows; and if in his walks 
abroad his eyes linger for an instant on a fair- 
er face or trimmer shape than common, it is 
only such a demure side-glance as may not 
misbeseem an embryo church-warden. 
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Indeed, the episode would not have been 
worth mentioning if it had not been for the 
effect it produced on one of the main characters 
in this story—Arthur Corbett. 

Whatever caused his disquietude, it did not 
cease with Lord Atherstone’s departuge. For 
many minutes after he was left alone he sat 
gnawing his lips and drawing shapeless figures 
on the letter-paper before him. Watching him 


then, you would have agreed with Mrs. Deve- | 


reux that the banker was decidedly changed. 
Last year it would have been hard to fancy the 
smooth white forehead furrowed, or the gay 


blue eyes clonded; yet such signs of unrest | 
and not for the 


were there unmistakably now, 
first time. 

Arthur Corbett’s trouble was no worse than 
has befallen tens of thousands, better and stron- 
ger and wiser than he, causing them to shrink 
back as if they had come unawares on a raven- 
ing beast couched by their pathway—the con- 
sciousness of a guilty passion growing up within 


them, and waxing day by day more masterful— | 


the opening of a book that, howsoever alluring 
may be its first pages, must needs end with lam- 
entations and mourning and woe. 


| but I won’t go over to-morrow, nor the next 
day. I won't, by—” 

Then he betook himself to work again, with 
a great effort, yet somewhat fortified by the 
cordial of this virtuous resolve. : 

Indeed, the morrow was a busy day in Hes- 
lingford ; yet surely it was either an idle or ir- 
resolute man that, a little after noon, rode slowly 
through the shadows of the huge elms lining the 
avenue of Templestowe. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

Iw all counties there are certain houses that 
seem fated to shelter strangers rather than their 
owners, Erriswell was one of these. Extray- 
agance and unlucky speculations had made the 
late squire an exile while yet in his prime; and 
during his twenty years of wandering throug! 
cheap Continental watering-places, though he 
was apt enough to boast or maunder—for his 
tone varied according to his company or the 
state of his spirits—about his ancestral acres, he 
| had not visited them thrice. The sickly youth, 
| sole representative now of the Hornes of Erris- 





ee The man’s character was full of frailties and | well, whose health required almost as much 
yt + failings; but he had never thus far knowingly | nursing as his property, had never yet set eyes 
ha % harmed or meant harm to any fellow-creature. upon his home ; nor was it likely, even when 
ee ee He had been careless and remiss, perhaps, in | his minority should have expired, that he would 
“ea = his family duties; but, till within the last few | be overeager to establish himself there. There 
i a: months, there had not beenathought in his heart | was no difficulty in letting the Hall; the adver- 
y ; at which his own true wife might not have smiled | tisements described it correctly enough, as a 
4 


indulgently; and, if in his frivolous philander- 
ings there was much to despise, there was no- 


| comfortable residence, suited in all respects to 
the requirements of a moderate family, And 





thing gravely to arraign. It was otherwise 
with him now. Ile felt that he was pursuing, 
in thought, at least, not a delicate stingless May- 


fly, but a strange lovely creature, in whose light- | 


est touch, for ought he knew, there might be 
poison. <As he looked within there came upon 
him a great fear, as well as great shame. 

He had not been very strictly brought up; 
but from youth upward he had been taught that 
respett was due to human opinion as well as to 


divine law; and the idea of scandal had been | 


almost as contrary to his creed as that of crime ; 
besides, he was neither morally nor physically 
brave; and out of the back-ground of the peril- 
ously beautiful picture on which he had allow- 
ed Ifis mind’s eyes to feast for months past 
there looked ont a stern face and menacing 


eyes, warning him to come no nigher; more- | 


over, the sense of honor and equity still abiding 
within him made him loathe his late hypocrisy. 
What right had he to judge his unlucky de- 
pendent so harshly, when, if the thoughts of 
both had been laid bare, he ought to have stood 
side by side with the criminal ? 

Do you understand now why Arthur Corbett 
was so changed? And do you need to be told 
that the cause was Lena Atherstone ? 

At length the banker broke from his reverie, 


changes of occupancy had not divested it of a 
| certain old-fashioned air of dignity. It was just 
the place to tempt a bureaucrat, desirous of mak- 
ing experiment of country life before investing 
permanently in land. Of this class, indeed, 
had been, almost invariably, the tenants of 
Erriswell ; and, at first sight, it seemed strange 
|that none should have chosen to abide there 
beyond the three or five years for which their 
lease was signed; but, in reality, this was eas- 
ily accounted for. No stranger properly intro- 
duced had cause to complain of Loamshire 
hospitality ; but the county folk, as a rule, were 
full against the ‘‘ squatters,” and declined to ac- 
|cept mere length of purse as qualification for 
residence in the midst of them; so the mer- 
chant, manufacturer, or contractor, after a few 
futile attempts to be sociable, naturally waxed 
sullen; and when his term had expired, if not 
sooner, departed grumbling, to make for him- 
self a home among a less stiff-necked and gain- 
saying people. 

| However, with these Malcolms, of whom men- 
tion was lately made, the case was widely dif- 
ferent. ‘There was no mystery about the hus- 
band’s antecedents ; like many other cadets of 


old Scots families, he had received his modest 
portion early in life, and had sought fortune be- 


and flung away the pen with which he had been 
toying, muttering a few words half aloud. 
‘*Looking brilliantly! I don’t doubt it; 


| yond the seas, with a dogged resolution as to 
|the end, and an utter indifference as to ways 
jand means, provided only they were honest; 
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like his forebears, who sold their swords to 
the highest bidder, provided only he worshiped 
not Mahound. He started as a sheep-farmer ; 
but by flocks and herds alone Robert Malcolm 
would never have waxed wealthy so fast. He 
had a shrewd wit, backed by iron nerve, in 
business matters, and was one of those ** who,” 
according to his country’s proverb, ‘‘ are bound 
either to make a spoon or spoil the horn.” ‘The 
future of the great colony, with which he had 
cast in his lot, was scarcely then developed. 
The air was alive, no doubt, with promises of 
wealth; but to some, if not most of these, it 
was ruin to give ear; and though in the very 
dust of the streets there was sparkle of gold, or 
what looked like gold, it needed a practiced as- 
sayer to discern between the false metal and the 
true. Malcolm was equal—more than equal— 
to the occasion. When he first spoke of in- 
vesting all the savings of four lucky years in the 
purchase of some building-lots near a town then 
in its infancy, there was a stormy scene between 
himself and his partner—also a Scotchman, by- 
the-by—and the latter preferred buying his mate 
out to tempting Providence further in such rash 
company; but douce David Anderson did not 
plume himself quite so much on his prudence a 
twelvemonth later, when he heard that the said 
lots had been resold at a profit almost fabulous 
in those days; and though his own sheep-shear- 
ing turned out well, he looked at the piles of 
fleeces with rather a jaundiced eye. This was 
the foundation-stone of Robert Malcolm’s for- 
tune; and though the edifice built thereon did 
not spring up like a magician’s palace, not many 
years passed before it was deep, high, and broad 
enough to shelter any man, not overweening in 
his desires, luxuriously for the remainder of his 
When Malcolm thoroughly realized this 
lie acted, as was his wont, decisively, yet delib- 
erately withal; he did not attempt to cut the 
ties binding him there at one sweep; but sey- 
ered them carefully, stram by stram, gaining 
rather than losing in each transfer of securities ; 
yet the business was done so effectually that he 
sailed for England without an interest in the 
colony beyond grateful memories. 

So much for the husband. Of the wife little 
or nothing was known, except that her maiden 
name was Forrester, and that Malcolm had 
married her, after a month’s courtship, at Flor- 
ence, where her mother, a widow, had for some 
time resided. 


aays, 


Such as they were, Loamshire was prepared to 
receive the new-comers with no small kindness. 

In those days many people’s ideas of Aus- 
tralia were connected chiefly with vast sheep- 
farms and virgin forests, and there was a fine, 
healthy, patriarchal smack about money earned 
by the axe, the crook, or the plow, very different 
from the taint of devil's dust, or the grime of 
the coal-pit ; moreover, Mr. Malcolm had left a 
favorable impression on those who had met him 
in Heslingford, coming to and from Erriswell. 

**A real good sort,” said Swinton Swarbrick, 
“with no d—d nonsense about him. We shall 


find no more three-legged ones in those coy- 
erts.” 

And this was only the vor populi rather forci- 
bly expressed. é 

On a warm October afternoon Lady Ather- 
stone and Mrs. Devereux paid their first visit 
to the Maleolms. The place was looking its 
best just then, for the glory of autumn was on 
the fine timber still standing in the park, and 
evidently not only the house, but all its be- 
longings, had been recently set in order, though 
the sound of hammer and trowel, and workmen 
clustered here and there, showed that the stable 
improvements, at least, were not complete. 

Mrs. Malcolm was alone in her morning-room 
when the visitors were announced. 

A small, slight woman, with no pretensions 
to beauty, yet with a certain attraction in her 
delicate face, gentle manner, and pleasant voice. 

They were perfect strangers; nevertheless, 
it seemed to Lena as if she had seen that face 
before in a dream, and some of the cadences 
of the voice seemed familiar to her ears; just 
so a few chords in a melody, otherwise fresh 
and original, remind us of a long-forgotten tune. 

There was little fear of converse languishing 
with Cissy Devereux to the fore; and for half 
an hour or so the cross -fire of conventional 
question and reply went on apace, though it 
was not without a little bitterness that Lena 
listened to Mrs. Malcolm’s grateful acknowledg- 
ments of the welcome she had met in Loam- 
shire. The road to Erriswell, it seemed, was 
much easier to find and smoother to travel than 
that which led to Templestowe. 

“T can’t imagine where my husband is,” the 
hostess said, at last. ‘* I’m sure he can not be 
very far off, for he was to drive me out later in 
the afternoon. He would be so very sorry to 
miss you, for he has already had the pleasure 
of making Lord Atherstone’s and Captain Dey- 
ereux’s acquaintance.” 

While the words were on her lips the door 
opened, and Robert Malcolm came in. 

There was nothing colonial, or even pro- 
vincial, in his exterior; his crisp, light beard 
was carefully trimmed, and his hale cheeks 
were not so deeply bronzed as are many that 
have endured no fiercer sun than that which 
strikes on Highland corrie or Norwegian,feld. 
Only after looking attentively at his broad, 
massive forehead, square jaw, and keen, pow- 
erful eyes, would you divine that this man 

““Was not born for luxury, 
For pleasure, nor for rest ;” 

and that he must needs have worked hard 
with hand or brain, or both, in his time. Nei- 
ther in his manner was there a tinge of the shy- 
ness or brusquerie that speak of long sojourn on 
the outer verge of civilization; his demeanor 
was perfectly unaffected, but perhaps rather 
more polished than that of the average of coun- 
try squires; and there was something very win- 
ning in his frank, cheery way of putting aside 
Lena’s apology for her husband’s absence. 

‘*It’s entirely my own fault, if there is any 
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fault,” he said. ‘Lord Atherstone spoke very | 


kindly about it when I met him in Hesling- 
ford; but 1 beg to be allowed to take the will 
for the deed. Cgremonies are capital things 
in their place, but few men could afford to 
waste a whole October day, with blue skies 
overhead and thick turnips underfoot. We 
settled it quite amicably, I assure you; and I 
hope to improve our acquaintance next week, 
shooting at Templestowe.” 

‘**I’m afraid my husband hadn’t the grace 
to excuse himself,” Mrs. Devereux struck in. 
‘His is the hopeless case. I used to 
worry him into making a round of calls with 
me twice a year; but I’ve given that up long 
He used to fidget and look at the clock 
till he made me feel guilty, too; and his scru- 
ples about ‘keejing the horses im the cold’ 
couldn’t have deceived a child. 


most 
ago. 


But he’s quite 
enthusiastic about you since he heard that you 
meant to preserve foxes. I hope that rumor 
is true, 

“Quite true,” Mr. Malcolm returned. ‘I 
want to improve the shooting here; but hunt- 
ing is first in my affections; indeed, I’ve had 
much more practice in saddle than with gun. 
The only alterations I've made are in the 
stables; otherwise I found this place nearly 
perfect. I only hope it will not prove too cold 
for my wife; she’s far from strong.” 

Mrs. Malcolm langhed musically. “ He would 
make a tropical plant of me, if I would let him,” 
she said; ‘‘but I’m really much stronger than 
I look, and not in the least an invalid. Be- 
sides, I'm certain Erriswell must be healthy. 
Isn't that its character, Lady Atherstone ?” 

**I believe so,” Lena answered; “but I’m 
almost a stranger in Loamshire myself, you 
know. How thoroughly comfortable you have 
made the house look already! You must have 
quite a talent for arrangement.” 

* Robin has, I believe,” Mrs. Malcolm re- 
turned; ‘‘but I’m not often consulted, and 
have only to approve of what is done. The 
pictures are a great trouble tous both. We've 
only ventured to hang just a few of our own, you 
see; the walls were so very bare; and. proba- 
bly these will all have to be altered. That’s 
the worst of connoisseurs; if their opinion is 
worth having, they’re so terribly tyrannical ; 
and my cousin is no exception to the rule. 
Have you ever met Caryl Glynne ?” 

Perhaps those vague memories, awaked with- 
in the last hour, may have unconsciously pre- 
pared Lena for the home-thrust ; and that there 
was no malice in the dealing of it was plain; 
nevertheless, even to such as hold with me, 
that on this earth of ours there breathes no 
creature so brave as a thorough-bred woman, 
her composure might have seemed marvelous. 

Mrs. Devereux had accompanied her host to 
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the window just then, to give her opinion on | 


some improvements in the flower-garden ; but 
those ‘useful eyes” of hers would have de- 
tected no change in Lady Atherstone’s face, 
unless it were the slightest possible hardening. 


‘*T used to meet Mr. Glynne very often at 
one time,” she said, slowly; ‘‘ but very seldom 


of late years. Do you expect him here? [| 
fancied he was still traveling.” 

‘** He’s on his way home,” the other answered, 
‘*and I hope his first visit in England will be 
here; he would be such a help to us just now, 
for his taste is simply perfect; he chose all 
the pictures that we bought in Italy. Yes, we 
miss Caryl dreadfully ; don’t we Robin ?” 

Of what was said and done during the next 
few minutes Lady Atherstone retained no dis- 
tinct idea. She knew that Mr. Malcolm had 
turned from the window, answering something 
with a laugh, and that Cissy Devereux had 
taken up the thread of conversation again; but 
she could remember the words of neither. When 
her senses, so to speak, returned, she caught 
herself perusing the pale delicate face be- 
fore her with an earnestness of which she was 
ashamed, and tracing a resemblance there, line 
by line. ‘To any other eyes, perhaps, only the 
faintest family likeness would have been appar- 
ent; but to Lena’s, the curvature of the brows, 
and the shape of the mouth, to say nothing of 
other features, seemed almost identical; and 
she wondered how this could have escaped her 
for an instant. With the dawn of recognition 
came a deepening shadow of danger, till she 
could have cried out in her heart, like the doom- 
ed king of Israel, ‘‘ Hast thou found me, 0 
mine enemy?” Could friendship, pure ar 
simple, ever subsist between herself and Cary] 
Glynne? When they parted she had believed 
it possible; and to this belief, whenever her 
thoughts wandered that way, she had striven 
hard ever since to cling ; and now the conviction 
broke upon her that all those fair promises were 
a delusion, if not a snare, and that she had more 
cause than ever to wish him far away. Toa 
proud woman like Lena the bitterness of self- 
contempt was sufficient torture, and, for a brief 
space, a faintness overcame her, like that of 
sharp physical pain; this lasted a few seconds 
only. However she had miscalculated her 
strength, she was not weak enough to dream 
of submitting tamely ; and the struggle was yet 
distant, if struggle there must be. But one 
thing she could not do—that was to sit there 
bandying conventionalities with the innocent 
cause of hertrouble; besides,the very atmosphere 
of the room seemed suddenly to have grown hot 
and heavy, and she felt a nervous craving for 
fresh air. In truth, they had already exceeded 
the usual limits of a first call; and Mrs. Deve- 
reux, who would willingly have tarried somewhat 
longer—she had imagined a tour of the stables 
and gardens under escort of her host—could 
not demur when Lady Atherstone rose to de- 
part. Still mechanically, but without making 


one mistake, Lena got through the needful kind 
and courteous speeches ; but when she was fair- 
ly in her carriage the inevitable reaction pos- 
sessed her, and she leaned back, with eyes 
half closed, scarcely hearing—certainly not un- 
| derstanding—her companions chatter, who was 
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yoluble beyond her wont, in praise of their new 
acquaintance. 
Suddenly Mrs. Devereux checked herself. 
‘«My dear, what is the matter with you? I 
don’t believe you've heard one word of what 


I've been saying; and I never saw you look so} 


white.” 

Lady Atherstone half raised her heavy eye- 
lids, and dropped them again as if the light 
pained her, 

‘‘There’s not much the matter,” she said, 
wearily; ‘‘only talking always tires me to death, 
with such a headache as has been coming on for 
the last half hour. 
longer, for I saw you were amused ; and I quite 
agree with you about these Malcolms. I shall 
soon be better, if I keep quite, quite quiet.” 

Were headaches known in the Age of Gold; 
or, when the millennium shall prevail, will they 
Certain it is, that in any state 
where there are secrets to conceal or pangs to 
dissemble, this convenient malady could no 


Otherwise I would have staid 


cease to be? 


more be dispensed with than the most nec- 


essary article of attire. How could society 
possibly go on without the trite but inexhaust- 
ible excuse that—better than any soft answer— 
turns away wrath, and, for a while, at least, 
closes the mouth of the accuser, so that the ac- 
cused, whether innocent or guilty, have time 
to breathe and brace themselves for the ques- 
tion, if it must needs ensue? ‘There are peo- 
ple, I believe, who discourse quite eloquently 
on the advantages of gout; surely as many 
could be found ready to ery Vive la migraine! 
Lady Atherstone was outwardly almost her- 
self again before she reached home; but her 
‘*headache” did not pass away so quickly: in- 
deed it kept her rather silent throughout the 
evening, and wakeful through most of the 
watches of the night; and when she slept at 


last she woke with a start, fancying that some | 


one had whispered close in her ear, ‘* We miss 
him dreadfully.” 

‘6 We Well, blood is thicker 
than water, and, with all his faults, there was 
no reason why his own kindred should not re 
gret the absence, or wish for the presence of 
Caryl Glynne; but was it fitting that such 
words should find an echo in the heart—ay! 
and once almost issue from the lips—of the wo- 
man who, not a year ago, had promised loyalty 
at least, when Ralph Atherstone rendered to her 
keeping his happiness and honor ? 


miss him—” 


AN OCTOBER IDYL. 
IP\HE red maples glowed on the hill-side, the 
golden and russet oaks waved their glis- 
tening leaves in the valley, and the light breeze 
from the northward came ovgr the purple hills 
and stirred the hazy atmosphere of the Indian 


summer. The houses of the little hamlet were 


clustered together near the river, and away on 


every side stretched the broad fields, resting 


from their labors after the abundant harvest, 
each clod of earth basking in the red sunshine, 


In 


LO 


and warm to the touch with heat and life. 

the woods the squirrels ran gayly from tree 
tree, and the leaves dropped silently all day 
long, until the ground was tinted gorgeously, 
and the air filled with the expiring fragrance 
of last breath. The purple grapes 
glowed in the vineyards, and their massive 


bunches full of merry juices were carefully 


summer's 


gathered by old olive-skinned Frenchmen who 
had passed their youth on the banks of the 
Garonne, while the orchards also were gay with 
life, and the old red cider-mill poured forth its 
foaming nectar, and groups of little boys sought 
each his straw wherewith to taste and enter 
Paradise, 

Katherine Van Schoonoven sat on the river 
bank 


her 


idiy weaving an autumn wreath, while 
friend, Laura Parker, read aloud from «4 
of Wordsworth. Dear little Laura 
was a good girl, and loved Wordsworth with an 
affection inherited from a fair faded aunt of the 
but Katherine Van Schoon 

oven, a woman of the world, with sharp ex- 
periences of the intense reality of life, scorned 
the shadowy lake poet, and, suddenly taking 
the volume from the placid reader, she threw it 
into the glittering river, and crowned the as- 
tonished head before her with the maple wreath 
as she said, ** Let the damp, unfeeling old cm 

mudgeon go, Laura—water is his native ele 
ment, for he is as cold-blooded as a fish. Idle 
dreamers were the lake poets all, reclining on 
the hill-sides half asleep through the lost days, 
and meeting, half awake, to discuss infinitesi- 
mal shades of word-meaning in clouds of smoke 
through the wasted nights. 
whose tender mercies may we both be deliy- 


ered!” 


volume 


past generation ; 


Lotus-eaters, from 


‘* But, Katherine, that was my aunt Wini- 
fred’s beautiful edition.” 

**T will replace it with a Robert Browning 
full of strong wood-cuts, liebchen, and you will 
forget those prim steel engravings of nonde- 
script scenery. 3ut come, father will be wait- 
ing for us, and it is quite time for you to start; 
remember not to betray to any one the 
my retreat.” » 

“*T am afraid you will be lonely, Katherine.” 

‘Qh no, for I am going to make the 
quaintance of myself, a personage very little 
known to me. 
at the door, and father beckoning to us. 
by; I shall: come home just a week from to 


day.” 


| lace of 


ac- 


There are the horses drawn up 


Good- 


The light carriage soon disappeared down 
the curving road, and Katherine stood alone on 
the piazza, gazing over the glowing valley. 
The little French community that owned the 
broad fields and surrounding hill-sides was in- 
debted to Judge Van Schoonoven for valuable 
legal aid in some early lawsuit, and therefore 
himself and family were always welcome guests 
at the quaint little hotel, “ L’Oiseau Bleu,” 
where a brilliant blue-bird was swinging on the 
sign, and embroidered in bold relief on the 
snowy linen. Far from the noisy railroads, 
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and lying isolated in the centre of its own broad 
acre s, La Beolle was seldom visited by stran- 
gers from the outside world at any time, and 
at that late season, so beautiful but so gener- 
ally by travelers, Katherine Van 
Schoonoven looked forward to six idle days in 
the undisturbed company of her own thoughts. 
As twilight came on she sought the slow moy- 


neglected 


ing river, where, seated on the moss- grown 
dyke, she watched the rich colors fade slowly 
over the hill-tops, and the white mist rise silent- 
ly from the valley like the wraith of Kihle- 
born. She thought of her past life, so full of 
painful memories—of the years wasted in frivo- 
lous gayety 
dolence and winter dissipation, without a useful 
deed to break the idle monotony of her actions, 
or a solitary earnest impulse to gild the chaos 
fher thoughts. The ten long years since her 
school-days had brought only disappointment 


| tained. Mr, B—— betrayed in his countenance 
the keen reasoning ability and acute perceptive 
power which rendered him so famous in the 
| debates of Congress; his clear cut profile and 
| dark eye seemed as strangely youthful under 
his silver hair as his slender figure and actiye 
movements when contrasted with his calm dis- 


} 


| tinct sentences, uttered with the careful deli}, 


| words, until, as they rose from the table, it w 


eration of ripened age. In spite of herself 
Katherine felt the charm of his courtly man- 
ner, and listened with increasing interest to | 


as 


with decided pleasure that she accepted a seat 


| on the piazza where the moon was shining, and 
the unfailing round of summer in- 


took her share in the graceful, desultory con- 
versation that followed. Late in the evening 
they said good-night, and the white-haired 


gentleman added, ‘‘ And good-by also, young 


| lady; we shall not see you again, as we leaye 


and bitterness, while the pure white record of | 


eighteen summers was shaded by the worldli- 
ness, the heartlessness, and the skepticism of 
twenty-eight. But it was too late for change 
then—the iron weight of habit could not be 
broken, and, after a few breaths of country air, 
she must return to her voluntary bondage in 
the great city. 

As she mused thus over the visions of the 
past the distant song of the grape-gatherers re- 
turning from the vineyards came faintly to her 
ears, and reminded her that night was approach- 
ing, and that L’Oiseau Bleu would soon betake 
itself to rest; as she entered the vine-covered 
porch she observed a crowd of villagers gath- 
ered in the hall around two strangers, one of 
whom was addressing them in French, with a 
clear tone and cultivated accent which charmed 
his foreign audience; and at the little supper- 
table, later in the evening, much to her sur- 
prise and annoyance, she found the two gentle- 
men composedly enjoying the rolls, cream, and 


osity as she entered the room. 
had Miss Van Schoonoven encountered intrud- 
ers in her favorite valley at this late season, 


and with haughty dignity she maintained a pro- 
i 


freely together concerning La Beolle and its 
peculiarities, unrestrained by the presence of 
black-eyed Thérezon, who, ignorant of a word 
of English, waited smilingly upon her infre- 
quent guests. Katherine soon discovered that 
the mission of the strangers was political, and 
that the elder gentleman was the member of 
Congress for the district, now for the first 
time visiting his French constituents, while the 
younger person accompanied him inter- 
preter. 

Toward the close of the meal the white- 
haired Congressman addressed a direct ques- 


as 


at dawn.” 
Katherine sought her turret chamber, and 


before sleep came she found herself regretting 


| the departure of the two agreeable strangers, 


and wondering who the younger might be; hy 


| . 

was a tall, broad-shouldered man of, perhaps, 
| thirty-five years, with the dark auburn hair 
and beard which sometimes accompany those 


peculiar hazel eyes with a red flame in their 
depths, which no artist has ever yet successfully 
painted. He said little, and seemed principally 
occupied in keeping the red spark slowly glow- 
ing in his cigar, and occasionally throwing back 
his head to watch the white rings of smoke, as 
though he saw in them visions of wondrous 
beauty. 

The younger man had called his companion 
by naine, thus giving Katherine the clew to 
the identity of the celebrated lawyer; but Mr. 
B—— gave to the hazel-eyed stranger no title 
but ‘‘my friend,” and Katherine smiled as she 
remembered that she also had remained incog- 


| nita, and that the farmer-landlord had long 
café noir, and glancing at her with evident curi- 


Never before | 


| 


ound silence, while the new-comers conversed + human being, except to answer the polite ‘ good 


| to conceal its de 


tion to Miss Van Schoonoven concerning the | 
distance to the next village, and as she, for the | 


first time, raised her eyes, even her fastidious | 


taste could not deny that they met the gaze of 
two as perfect gentlemen as the country con- 


since abridged her Dutch patronymic into 
** Mademoiselle Vans.” 

The following day passed slowly ; Katherine 
wandered through the forests, and sat musing 
by the river, without exchanging a word with a 
night” of honest Pierre as she took her candle 
and ascended the uncarpeted stairs to her eyrie 
in the turret. The next morning she awoke 
with a dull headache, and decided that ‘‘her- 
self” was not an agreeable companion, and that 
she must return to her accustomed amusements 
and artificial excitements, or suffer the malig- 
nant attacks of imps of the most cerulean order. 
‘** Myself’ does not show well under these 
bright skies,” she thought; “the wan ghost 
needs the gas-light and decorations of the city 

ae my past life does not 
stand inspection bravely, and as for the future, 
I dare not think of it. I must go back to the 
world.” 

At the breakfast-table Miss Van Schoon- 
| oven was surprised to find another plate beside 


| her own, and was about to ask Thérezon who 





the intruder might be, when the door opened, 
and the hazel-eyed stranger appeared and seat- 
ed himself opposite, with a warm flush glow- 
ing in his face as he met her astonished glance. 
‘‘Pardon my intrusion into your little private 
Arcadia, Mademoiselle, but, having some idle 
days, I was tempted to return and taste the 
simy licity of this primeval village before going 
back to my busy life in Washington, Mr. 


B—— has gone on to the northern part of the 
State, but I, not being the fortunate owner of 
a Congressional seat, felt myself privileged to 
ask for another cup of the delicious café au 
lait which this little maiden served to us yes- 
terday at dawn.” 


Rosy Thérezon smiled and 
blushed as the stranger addressed her fluent- 
ly in her provincial patois; while Katherine, 
half indignant, half pleased, glanced up oe- 
casionally at those hazel eyes with the red 
flame within, and briefly answered the nu- 
merous remarks which came forth from under 
the auburn mustache of her 
panion. 


unknown com- 
Lightly and easily the stranger's 
words flowed on; now an amusing description 
of some recent mass- meeting, and then a 
trenchant criticism on the latest English poem ; 
gradually Miss Van Schoonoven relaxed her 
stateliness, and even condescended to listen to 
the criticisms and laugh at the stories, until, as 
they left the table, she found herself accepting 
an invitation to walk in the forests with the 
persistent intruder, and, escaping to her room, 
sat down to wonder at herself. But her latent 
admiration for audacity impelled her to keep 
her unguarded promise, and so they went wan- 
dering off into the painted woods, with thou- 
sands of red and golden banners waving over 
them, soft red and golden tapestries under 
their feet, and all around the misty red-golden 
atmosphere of the Indian summer. Through 
the long sunny hours they loitered under the 
trees, wrapped in the glowing beauty around 
them, and only interrupting the delicious silence 
to regret that the American poets have given 
so few and so inadequate descriptions of this 
millennium of the year, for, with the single ex- 
ception of the venerable Bryant's autumn word- 
painting, the Muse is dumb. The maples 
flamed in scarlet, the beech-trees shone in 
pale yellow, and the varnished russet leaves 
of the giant oaks glowed against the everlast- 
ing green of the pines; over the fences ran 
wreaths of crimson vines, and now and then a 
huge orange-colored leaf floated silently down 
to the ground from the ancient sycamore that 
raised its hoary head and outstretched arms far 
above them; the thousand voices of the forest 
were stilled, and the air seemed full of longing 
for the unknown, the Sehnsucht of Nature for 
eternity, 

After the simple dinner Katherine retreat- 
ed to her turret, loaded with treasures of scar- 
let vines and brilliant maple leaves, with which 
she decked the white walls and wreathed the 
pictures until the little room glowed with rich 
coloring ; as she twined the gay creeper around 
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the mirror she caught the reflection of her own 
dark face aglow with unwonted rosy tints, and 
smiled upon the reflection of her lost youth 
peeping from the crowned mirror in the leafy 
bower. <A tap at the door, and Thérezon ap- 
peared, carrying a shining golden apple with a 
slip of paper attached: ‘* Will you come to the 
orchard and gather more?” 

Involuntarily Katherine seized her straw hat, 
and ran down the winding stairs; Hazel-eyes 
was waiting in the hall, and together they 
climbed the hill, where, hidden away on the 
breezy summit, guarded around by the thick 
forest, stood the ranks of richly laden trees re- 
joicing in the sunshine, and every now and 
then gayly dropping a ripe apple on the soft 
grass beneath them. Round, ruddy apples, 
great golden apples, sturdy russets, plain, hon- 
est greenings, and the delicious pear-shaped 
apples, whose delicate white is just tinged with 
ruby dye. 

Katherine ran from tree to tree, and piled 
up the fruit in heaps, while her companion 
shook the props and brought the rosy hailstones 
rolling around her in wild profusion ; soon they 
heard the voices of the gatherers as they came 
up the hill, and seating themselves on the grass, 
they watched the four-horse teams driven into 
the orchard, and saw the merry boys and girls 
begin to strip the trees with song and laughter, 
now doing prodigies of work in loading the anti- 
quated old-world wains, and now pelting each 
other with the fruit all around the field. In 
the centre of the orchard upon a little mound 
stood pitchers of new cider and heaps of su- 
gared biscuit; Hazel-eyes brought Katherine 
a supply of these sylvan dainties, together with 
one perfect apple, the Queen of October, and, 
sitting in the mellow sunshine, they gazed 
on the autumn scene, and with tacit consent 
their words rippled along over simple rural 
subjects, until the sinking sun reminded both 
idlers and workers that the day was done. 
When darkness closed over the valley Katherine 
sought her chamber with slow and dreamy 
steps; as the candle-light shone on the white 
walls, the red leaves with which she had decked 
them glowed brightly, and the sweet odor of 
the forest filled the air; a little shelf was fas- 
tened to the wall on one side of the room, and 
upon this she grouped the perfect apples she had 
collected, with the Queen of October in the 
centre, and then, without one thought of the 
past or one aspiration toward the future, wea- 
ried with the long hours of sunshine, she sank 
into a dreamless sleep. 

Down in the South Meadow stretched the 
great vineyard away to the river on one side 
and up to the hill-tops on the other; baskets 
of plaited rushes stood between the vine-coy- 
ered trellises, and the ripe grapes, carefully se- 
lected, were laid within on layers-of green 
leaves, one above the other, until the purple 
richness fairly overflowed; the hands of the 
gatherers were stained with the juice, and the 
olive-skinned girls wore little bunches of grapes 
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and curling tendrils in their dark hair, enter- 
ing into the spirit of the scene with a natural 
abandon quite foreign to the wise practical 
maidens who are born under the sober Ameri- 
caneagle. At one side of the vineyard a little 
log temple held the old god, Bacchus, in the 
person of Pére Housard, a jolly, red-faced patri- 
arch, wise with half a century of wine-making, 
who inspected and classified the vintage, giv- 
ing to the Isabellas, Delawares, and Catawbas 
musical names brought from Southern France, 
and prone to fire his merry jests at the youths 
and maidens as they appeared before him, car- 
rying the heavy baskets suspended on a pole 
from shoulder to shoulder. 

Under the solitary tree of the vineyard flag- 
ons of new wine and baskets of crisp cakes 
were offered freely to all; and what if the in- 
spiring juice began to dance in the veins before 
the sun went down? ‘Tradition decreed that 
the gatherers worked all the better for the 
stimulus, and that as long as the hands were 
busy with the grapes the juice was powerless to 
harm the brain, but showed itself only in re- 
newed vigor and gay songs which the vines 
loved to hear. ‘‘ The boys and girls sing and 
laugh,” explained Pére Housard to Katherine 
and Hazel-eyes as they visited his treasure- 
house, “and the vines like it, for it is an un- 
doubted truth that they refuse to yield plenti- 
fully under the hands of cold, silent Ameri- 
cans; they know we love them, and they en- 
joy the vintage as much as we do, taking in a 
full supply of sunshine and song to last them 
through the bleak winter. See, Mademoiselle, 
here is the finest bunch of the vineyard; ac- 
cept it, for it is beautiful enough to grace the 
banks of la Garonne in la belle France.” 

Katherine and her companion spent the 
whole day in the merry vineyard; they joined 
the ranks of the gatherers and stained their 
white fingers with the purple fruit, while the 
laughing girls crowned the city maiden with a 
vine-wreath, and even decked the hazel-eyed 
stranger with a chain of giant bunches. Re- 
treating, thus adorned, from the busy throng, 
they sought the central oak, and, reclining 
under its russet foliage, they tasted the new 
wine, and sang to each other songs culled from 
the Volkslieder of all nations, inspired by the 
gay genius of the vine, that every where mak- 
eth glad the heart of man. 

Slowly going homeward as the twilight came 
on they listened to the rollicking song of the 
villagers in the distance, and lingered on the 
piazza until L’Oiseau Bleu fairly closed its 
eyes, overcome with the labor and merriment 
of the day. Katherine hung her bunch of 
grapes by a ribbon to the shelf; and then, as 
the chureh clock struck nine, the spoiled child 


of fashion was sleeping soundly, while her | 


companions in the city were making them- 
selves ready for conquest in the lighted ball- 
room. 

3road and tranquil the beautiful river flowed 
on toward the south, and, floating on its clear 
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bosom, Katherine reclined in the stern of the 
skiff, while Hazel-eyes, now and then lazily 
dipping the light oars in the water, gazed on 
the gorgeous ranks of the trees sweeping down 
the mountain-side clad in royal robes of sylvan 
splendor. A fickle breeze stirred the air, and 
into the water dropped myriads of red leaves - 
some fell into the boat and decked the silent 
mariners, while the rest went floating away 
like flame spots down the tide. Gray willows 
stretched long arms over them, and threw a 
shower of slender, silvery foliage down upon 
their heads; and alone by the water-side the 
last wild flower dropped its purple petals, one 
by one, upon the withering rushes. Out from 
the fading lily leaves a flock of wild-ducks rose 
slowly into the air as the boat came round the 
curve, and wheeling into martial order, turned 
their heads toward the south, following the 
course of the beautiful river shining beneath 
them. Now and then a farm-house came into 
view, the fields close cut, the last crop in-gath- 
ered, while the men lounged lazily about their 
work, and the cattle basked in the sunshine, 
The windows of the houses stood wide open, 
with the sweet air blowing the white curtains; 
and often in the porch sat an aged grandmother 
enjoying her knitting, while a group of kittens 
frolicked at her foot-stool. Here and there on 
the hill-side meadows soine round-topped maple 
stood naked and alone, with a circle of bright 
leaves on the ground beneath; but generally 
the forests were thickly clothed in gorgeous 
foliage, and perfect beauty reigned every where 
through the enchanted land. 

At noon, under the shadow of an old bridge, 
they moored their boat, and building a fire, 
made coffee in the French fashion, and tasted 
the plump little quail reposing placidly on their 
backs, surrounded by crackers toasted brown, 
and fantastic green pickles. 

Returning as the sun began to sink, they dis- 
covered an old chestnut standing on the shore, 
and stopped to gather the shining nuts scatter- 
ed over the ground, their little velvety homes 
ruthlessly invaded by busy Jack Frost, and 
themselves turned adrift upon a cold world 
after a long summer of ease among the swing- 
ing branches. As the evening-star, fair and 
pale, rose slowly in the heavens they fastened 
the boat to the old willow, and strolled through 
the lane to the village. 

‘It is All-Hallowe’en,” said Katherine. “Do 
you see any mermaidens under the water, or 
peris floating in the air?” 

‘‘T see what is better than either, Mademoi- 
selle; I see my long-lost happiness coming to- 
ward me; I see Contentment giving me a shad- 
owy benediction, and 

“From belt to belt of crimson seas, 
On leagues of odor streaming far, 
Up there from yonder Orient star, 

A hundred spirits whisper ‘ Peace.’” 

The red full moon rose late in the evening, 
and brought the frosts in her train. A thick 
white mist ascended from the river, and a bright 
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fire of logs glowed on the hearth of L’Oiseau 
Bleu, around which the village boys and girls 
were gathered as Hazel-eyes explained to them 
the mysteries of the burning nuts, and told their 
fortunes with the long apple parings. Many a 
laugh arose as the hot chestnuts flew around 
the room, and not a few blushes dyed the olive 
cheeks as the magic parings betrayed the wish- 
ed-for initial; but at midnight the gay group 
dispersed, and Katherine and her companion 
were left alone in the fire-lighted room. Ha- 
zel-eyes peeled a golden apple, and threw the 
paring over his left shoulder; then, stirring the 
dying embers, he called up Katherine to look. 
She stood by the door with her candle, but turn- 
ed her head at his request. There on the car- 
pet lay a great golden K. 

**Good-night and hallowed dreams,” she said, 
and left the room. 

**All-Saints’ Day! Glorious, golden All- 
Saints’ Day! When I think of Jerusalem the 
Golden, her alabaster bulwarks always appear 
to me bathed in the purple atmosphere of In- 
dian summer,” said Katherine, as with her com- 
panion she sought the quaint old garden, sur- 
rounded by low stone walls, and dignified by 


a miniature tower, and draw-bridge over the 
rippling moat. The gardener’s daughter open- 
ed the barred gate, and they entered the smooth 
paths bordered with prim box, and shaded by 
arbor vite clipped into the shapes of birds 
and lions; simple fountains played gently into 
broad stone basins, and plaster shepherdesses 
coquetted with companion shepherds in myrtle 
arbors; a few lingering martins haunted the 
dormer-windows of the tower; and through the 
open glasses of the green-house the transplant- 
ed flowers looked out upon the garden beds 
where so late they had flourished in company 
with their hardy mates. From the central 
mound Hazel-eyes plucked one perfect rose, 
the sole survivor of her race: ‘* The last rose 
of summer, Mademoiselle, and now sing me 
the melody.” 

Katherine complied, and the sweet, pathetic 
verses seemed the very spirit of the garden sing- 
ing his last farewell. 

At noon pretty Marie brought them white 
bread and golden honey, with choice grapes 
from the vines; and then, sitting in an arbor, 
the sunshine flickering down upon them through 
the withered leaves, Hazel-eyes read aloud to 
Katherine, who sat dreamily gazing on the fair 
landscape, the meadows bathed in gold, the 
hills far distant in the hazy air, as she listened 
to the story of Evangeline, and fancied the lily 
maid of Astolat floating 

“upward with the flood, 

In her right hand the lily, in her left 

The letter—all her bright hair streaming down.” 


The voice ceased, and the vesper bell rang 
out in the still air, calling the villagers to honor 
the saints’ day. As the priest gave his parting 
benediction two unaccustomed heads bent to 
receive it, and two low voices murmured Amen. 
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A bleak wind came down from the north at 
sunset, and with it the cold rolling clouds of 
November. Pierre piled the logs high on his 
hearth-stone, and in the blaze Katherine Van 
thinking earnestly. 
sounded the tall 
clock in the corner, and still she remained mo- 
tionless ; finally the door opened, and Hazel- 
eyes entered the room, and drawing a chair up 
by her side, stooped to replenish the failing fire. 
The wind had increased to a gale, and came 
whistling around the corner of the house, and 
beating at the windows with loud fury. “A 
wild night; the winds are let loose in the val- 
ley, and our golden leaves will all be gone before 
to-morrow ; it is as well, for now I shall not feel 
sO many regrets. Ma 


alone, 
ten 


Schoonoven 
Eight, nine, 


sat 


and from 


lemoiselle, my idle week 
is over, and I must go back to the world; may 
I hope that these halcyon days will linger in 
your memory as well as mine? And as for the 
future—” He stopped, and gazing earnestly 
into Katherine’s dark eyes, took her hand, and 
raised it gently tohis lips. With a slight start 
Katherine drew her hand away, and, as the 
color deepened on her cheek, she said, in a low 
tone, “I have been foolish, and perhaps my 
folly may deserve a harsher name, because I 
have allowed myself to float with you through 
these golden days without a thought of the past 
or a fear for the future. I, too, must leave La 
Beolle to-morrow; forget me, and forget also 
my transgression of the rules of life in being so 
constantly with a stranger, far away from all 
my friends. My real name is Katherine Van 
Schoonoven. I stepped out of the world for a 
season of communion with myself, and I found 
—you! Blame me not for enjoying my last 
hours of liberty, and forgive me when I say our 
acquaintance must end here, for—for—I am to 
be married on the 15th of December to Judge 
Wallingford, of Boston, a grave man of sixty, 
who wishes a wife to preside in his elegant 
mansion. I have learned to like you well, and 
perhaps in some better world we shall meet 
again, but not here—here 
but to say farewell.” 

She ceased, and two tears rolled slowly down 
her glowing cheeks as she extended her hand 
to her silent companion; he pressed it closely 
in both of his, and then, dropping it suddenly, 
he rose to his feet and stood before her, with 
* Miss Van 


there is nothing left 


his eyes fixed on the burning logs. 


| Schoonoven, you have never asked my name, 


and I have purposely abstained from asking 
yours, lest the charm of strange friendship 
should be broken ; I saw you here alone, in this 
enchanted valley, and I owe to you the bliss of 
five days of boyhood’s thoughtless happiness 
amidst the last glories of the departing year. 
The Indian summer is over; the storms of No- 
vember have come;; it is fit, then, tiiat we should 
part, and, returning to our stations in the hard 
world, take up each one our load of sorrow, and 
bear it as bravely aswecan. My nameis James 
Tracy Chillingworth, of Washington, and I 
have the pleasure of your father’s acquaintance 
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professionally, I have been married ten years, 


and my wife is awaiting me in Washington. | 


Good-by.” 

Katherine rose in silence; her face was flush- 
ed, and she trembled violently ; but, making a 
powerful effort, she raised her eyes bravely to 
his, and, with all the aroused pride of her na- 
ture, she, too, echoed the word ‘‘Good-by.” But 
when she saw the hazel eyes swimming with 
tears, and felt the cold touch of those strong 
hands upon her own, her courage gave way, 


and, with an instinctive impulse of self-conceal- | 


ment, she rushed from the room, never pausing 
till she had reached the turret, where, throwing 
herself upon the bed, she wept out the bitterest 
tears of her life, as the storm howled over the 
roof, and the rain dashed against the narrow 
windows. 

The morning broke dark and gloomy; the 


| bitter wind whistled through the bare forests, 
and the villagers, wrapped in winter clothing, 
went shivering about their daily work. As 
| Katherine descended to the dining-room she 
| saw, through the open door, that Mr, Chilling- 
worth’s room had not been occupied, and soon 
the voluble Thérezon was relating how he had 
| insisted on leaving for the next southern rail- 
| road station late last night, during all the fear- 
ful storm, and how Pierre had finally accepted 
double pay, and driven him to L 
miles away, in the pouring rain. 

An hour later, and Katherine, wrapped in 
| shawls, was riding northward through the sod- 
den country, and Thérezon, broom in hand, 
was clearing out from the turret chamber the 
fading leaves, the golden apples, the purple 
grapes, the brown nuts, and the drooping rose 
—deserted mementoes of the October Idyl. 
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THE ROCK OF THE 


CHAPTER I. 
A MASQUERADE ON THE RAILROAD, 


A* the railway station, in a mountain dis- 
ee: trict of Central Germany, in the shade 
of a spreading beech-tree covered with the 
fresh foliage of spring, stood a handsome open 
carriage drawn by two white horses. In the 
carriage, lined with damask, sat at her ease a 
young lady in a gray suit, with her arms cross- 
ed, and her large dark eyes fixed upon the 
range of hills, whose curving lines were repre- 
sented in beautiful relief against the sky. 

Now she threw back her head, on which was 
a sort of fashionable Tyrolese hat with green 
waving feathers, rose from the seat, took from 
a pocket of the carriage a large port-folio bound 
in gray linen, and began to draw, casting now 
a rapid glance upon the landscape, and now 
fastening her look upon the paper before her. 
The expression of her countenance became 
grave and earnest, and a slight flush spread 
over her face, which was somewhat long, and 
had lost the freshness of its youthful bloom. 
Her finely cut mouth, whose upper lip showed 
a slight down, was closed, as if in vexation; 
she did not seem satisfied with her work; she 
put it aside and resumed it more than once, 
shook her head, and at last shut up the sketch- 
book. ‘Then nodding, as if encouraging her- 
self, she opened it again, proceeded with her 
work, and her features gradually assumed a 
calm, almost a satisfied, expression. 

The laying out of the railroad had given a 
view of the beautiful landscape which probably 
had never been observed before; for it is a 
marked characteristic of our time that every 
thing is presented under a new visual angle. 
The lady became more and more engaged 
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}in her drawing; and, notwithstanding it was 
only a moderately warm spring day, she seem- 
ed to be heated. She hastily took off her hat 
and laid it aside. Her dark hair, smoothed 
down in front, was put up in two thick braids 
behind; and in the middle of her forehead, not 
remarkable for height, deep lines were drawn 
whenever she was engaged in thought, whose 
trace did not wholly disappear in her ordinary 
mood, The whole countenance plainly showed 
that the seriousness of life had inscribed upon 

| it a lasting memorial. 

Mingling with the lark’s song, high up in the 
air, and the finch’s note in the tree, there was 
now heard the long, shrill whistle of a loco- 
motive. The lady made, hastily, a few more 
strokes of the pencil, then shut the book, put 
it away in the carriage, and crossed her arms 
in an attitude of quiet, expectant waiting. <A 
servant in brown livery stepped up to the 
coachman, who was holding the reins, and, 
lifting his hat, on which was a brown cockade, 
said to the lady, whom he addressed as Frau- 
lein, that the train had been signaled. He 
opened the carriage door, and made a move- 
ment to help the lady out, but she said, as she 
looked into the air, without directing her glance 
toward the servant, ‘‘I shall not get out; you 
may bring Fraulein Von Korneck here.” In 
her voice there was an authoritative tone, and 
possibly also a slight expression of vexation. 

Louise Merz, for this is the lady’s name, was 
expecting on old friend, with whom she had 
formed an intimacy at boarding-school, gener- 
ally so short-lived, but in this instance well 
kept up. It would almost seem as if the ex- 
pected friend occasioned the restlessness, which 
| she never failed to bring with her; for Louise 

stood up and sat down, appearing to consider 











whether she ought not to receive her as she 
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algut 


eived that the railway employés on the 


ited and make a sensation, 
try round should understand that Louis« 


the train 
handkerchief waved from a 


and pointing her out to others, 
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rhted from the train; but as she now per 
plat- 
looking toward her, 
she remained 
People should 


at she had a friend of such a lively 
no doubt, 


at the station were 


‘tly where she was. not see 
| tempera- 
ent, who, would be very much ex- 
The whole coun- 
Me YZ 
ttled down into a staid and matronly 
ie eo yrses had to be held by the head as 


rushed so near to them. A white 
second-class car. 
lady 
arms of the 
vant what sely wrapped 
id then alighted from the car. She was 

r form and gayly dressed ; 

to the car, and also greeted 
under the tree. All her 
and lively, and she 


ked about her, and looked into the f 


1e train stopped, and a 


] 
led out and placed in the 


W care fully 


seemed child cl 
she nodded 
more back 
friend waiting 
vere quick 
ices of 


people, as if she were always wanting to ask 


Val 


its long ears, as if it had just come out of 


ther there was nothing she could laugh at. 


lises and hand-bags were speedily deposited 
the ground, The n 
k the swathed-up bundle, which seemed to 
a child, from the servant, handled it tender- 
h it to her friend. The 
the luggage, and even 


master carried one of the = for 


wly arrived passenger 


, and hastened with 

‘ollowed with 

knew the person who had just arrived, whose 
ther had formerly been his ec aptain. 

When she reached the carriage in which her 

id was sitting she cried, in an 


what do you say to my 


animated 
ne, ** Louise, bring- 
ng with me a child ?” 
And before the 

eply, she opened the wrappings, and out jumpe d 
1 brown spaniel spotted with white, which shook 
the 
ater, leaped this way and that, looked up into 


amazed lady could give any 
t 


ace of its mistress, who did not vouchsafe a 
but who, amidst the 
by-standers, was saying, as she turned now 
Isn't 
The 


» glance, laughter of 
the dépot-master and now to Louise: “ 
isa clever child, under ten years of age ? 

stiff official gentlemen of the railway wouldn’t 

permit me to take well-edue ated friend 
heck into the car. Well, tyranny makes peo- 
le cunning. I disguised Schec k as a child, 
and I have had the merriest kind of adventures. 
‘he fashion of only having for tenants in houses 
persons without children extends also to rail- 
ways. In several cars which I wanted to get 
into they cried out, in a very friendly and hu 
mane tone, ‘The seats here are all taken,’ and 
— I, pretty angry, at last succeeded in get- 
a seat, the ladies wished to get sight of 

: chil 1, and a quite good-looking widower, 
)whom I was obliged to confess that I had n¢ 
husband, almost offered himself to me. 

Dépot-master,” said she, turning 

man, ‘* I hope you are no Philistine, to make me 
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And as the dog, who seemed 


» know that he was the subject of conversa 


sprang up to his mistress, she said to him, 


“Yes, you were very clever; you have human 
understanding. 

The railway employés e passengers 

re standing 
; and even the 
waiters of the refreshment saloon came up, and 
the cook appeared at her door k at the 
group, not being able absent herself from her 
realm on account of her attire. The dog 
ed to divine that y heart well di 
posed toward him, for 


Louise looked on all this m 


seem- 


S 

ienly disappeared, 
‘rriment with con 
siderable vexa 
to drive 
r friend 


and bags 


v1on, 


and begged that they would 
This free 


was distasteful to her, 


make haste 
pleasantry ot 
Trunks, 
and, when they were all ready to drive off, 
‘ter being repeatedly 
deceiaitinain 


away. and easy 


valises, were stowed away, 
Scheck Was missil 
called, he car rom the cook’ 
still licking h aps; ca 
jumped 
The servants found it 

The carriage roll- 
ed off on the the peo] le at the 
station continued for a long time looking after 
it. The -master told those 
less with the neighborhood 
the two ladies were. The keeper of 
and information, 
but ther re many 


sting one look back 


upon his ben into the car- 


riage with his mistress. 
very hard to stop laughing 
highway, and 


dépot who were 


acquainted who 


the saloon 


his wife gave supplementary 
things that they were 


CHAPTER II. 


THE DAUGHTER OF THE PARLI 


Li uise 


was eighteen 


Orrnions differ, some asserting that 
was fifteen, and others that she 
years of age when her father, the rich manu- 
facturer Merz, was first chosen deputy ten years 
and removed, with his only child, to 
the capital. As an independent, practical, and 
cultivated man, Herr Merz 
member of the liberal majority, 
istry ofits own character. This ministry did not 
( m the majority by any spe- 
cial constitutional arrangement, but rather 
the choice of the id there prevailed a 
peculiarly elevated sentiment, as they were ac 
government, wi 


previously, 
was a prominent 
which had a min- 
proceed, indeed, fr« 
was 
prince; ar 
ing in harmony with the 
was in essential harmony with the general ten 
ency. 

Herr Merz had 
of being called an opposite 
cepted his authorized 
more readily, as he was not by nature fitted to 
be in continual opposition, but was glad that he 
could be faithful to his principles and loyal ¢ 


», the same time. It for him 


encountered nothing worthy 
party; and he ac 


position so much the 


was no Ccasy thing 


to leave his large nm ifacturing business it 


the charge of an agent, however tr 


; might be; | 


ist-worthy he 
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and new interests, to overcome and to forget 
for a season his deep affliction in the recent 
loss of a wife with whom he had been most 
happily united. 

He hired a house in the capital, and his mo- 
ther-in-law with his daughter constituted a 
pleasant household. 

Herr Merz made no speeches in the Chamber 


of Deputies; but he was so much the more in- 
dustrious in committees, and zealously exe- 
cuted those labors which, like the foundations 
of a building, make no show, but sustain the 
superstructure, 

Louise and her grandmother frequently sat 
for half a day in the gallery appropriated to the 
friends of the deputies. ‘The gentlemen in the 
hall below would often look up at the worthy 
matron and the beautiful girl by her side, who 
looked so interesting in her mourning dress. 
And frequently, in intervals of business and 
during some tedious details, one and another 
of their more intimate acquaintances among 
the deputies would join the ladies in the gal- 
lery and engage with them in conversation. 
Louise was generally silent; but what she 
heard constituted a peculiar element in the 
formation of her character. 

Spring, when the session closed, was hailed 
as a deliverance; and when they returned to 
the manufactory it seemed to all as if they 
had just come into the free air out of the sultry 
atmosphere of the Chamber. Louise at once 
seemed to enjoy new life. And when she re- 
turned in the autumn with her father and grand- 
mother to the capital, her mourning now laid 
aside, she was welcomed by a large circle as an 
old acquaintance. Some other deputies had 
brought with them their wives and daughters, 
and they formed a circle of their own, whose 
special charm consisted not only in the fact 
that choice spirits from all parts of the country 
came together, but that, while away from home 
for months at a time, they could have all the 
peculiar advantages of a home. 

The third year there was an inspiring novel- 
ty. A boarding-school friend of Louise, Marie 
von Korneck, had come with her father to the 
capital. The two girls had been good friends 
at the school, but their friendship had not been 
of that kind to pledge them to its continuance 
after their separation. But it seemed now as 
if they had been on most intimate terms: ther¢ 
were the common youthful recollections; they 
had much to say about their schoolmates scat- 
tered in every part of the world, about the 
pedantry of their teachers, and also about that 
teacher of history with whom all the pupils 
were in love. And the very difference in the 
characteristic qualities of the two girls seemed 
to constitute a special attraction. Marie had 
a sort of soldier-like promptness of speech, was 
never at a loss what to say, and looked at life 
as a merry game; Louise, on the other hand, 
was rather of a reflective turn, was not quick at 
small-talk and repartee, listened quietly and 
th attention, and when she expressed herself 











it was always in fitting and well-arranged words. 
Their fathers, too, formed a friendly intimacy - 
and, as a liberal ministry was uppermost, and 
the party of Herr Merz seemed to be its main 
stay, Major Korneck was not disinclined to be 
on terms of friendly intercourse with a poli 
tician of decidedly liberal tendencies. Marje 
von Korneck had very soon entered into th 

social pleasures of the capital, and became a: 

quainted with the best dancers and the most 
amusing old gentlemen; while the young En 
sign Von Birkenstock, who was a distant rela 
tion, and was permitted to call her cousin, was 
her obedient admirer, and also showed himself 
devoted to her friend. 

Louise was soon drawn into the whirl of 
winter dissipations, The saloons of the min 
ister and the best social circles were thrown 
open to the deputies and their families, and 
through many a dancing-hall Louise and Marie 
promenaded arm and arm, while many eyes, 
spectacled and unspectacled, were directed to- 
ward them. 

There was also some talk of suitors of Louise, 
but she was uniformly friendly to every one, 
and showed no particular preference for any 
She was an enlivening element in the society 
of men, combative and positive in her replies : 
and she had not been a listener to the debat 
for several sessions, sometimes siding with one 











speaker and sometimes with another, without 
perceiving that she lacked independence of 
judgment, and that it needed to be cultivated 

An entirely new life was opened to her wl! 
she and Marie entered the painting - scl 
which a celebrated artist had opened for girls, 
Marie could draw human figures well, but s! 
liked far better to make caricatures ; Louis 
had a decided talent for landscape. In 1 
studio Marie was the chief speaker, and kn 
every thing that was going on at the capital, 
especially in military circles. As was to | 
expected, Louise was regarded as_possessil 
the soundest judgment ; and when her opini 
was asked she gave it with such reasons, ar 
such a consideration of ebjections, that she r 
ceived very naturally the title of Daughter of 
the Parliament. 

Marie was extremely good-humored and 
cheerful, and particularly merry with the fa- 
ther of Louise. After his wife’s death he had 
resolved to devote himself exclusively to his 
child and to the general good of his country ; 
but before the close of the first winter he found 
himself so greatly cheered and enlivened by 
her daily intercourse in the family that his de- 
termination became somewhat shaken. Marie 
was not indisposed toward him—was, in fact, 
quite confidential; and her father, the major, 
bore himself toward Herr Merz in a manner 
that said: ‘*‘ Why are you so faint-hearted, old 
boy? The affair could be all settled with two 
words.” 

For weeks Herr Merz heard nothing of the 
debates going on in the House of Deputies—he 
was listening to the debates within himself, 
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1 these were so stormy, and the parties con- | hi it was ‘ ere fort - words—that 


ee ala 


~ Ay cectieaiot: 


r men who could 
e president, in the shape of calm reason, , represent ark itt t f the coun 
frequently to call them to order, 


tended in such an unparliamentary way, that , there were a ; 
Ile would o ‘* One must obey her 


} 


l 
Herr Merz closed up every avenue » is not called, 


hese commotions of his heart could 
| to the public, but they did not ese: 
e of his mother-in-law. While every 

Jse was in raptures with Marie’s cheerfi 

sition, father and daughter vying with eacl 

| in her praise, and while her abs 

m d to leave a void the old 
shake deprecatingly her gray 
lropped her knitting-work from her icate course, 

id, and say: ‘‘ What a great pity! of his princip] 

in Von Korneck would make a first-rate Now could he peacefully await in his ark 


ss!” lelu hich the 10s seemed about to usher 
Herr Merz put a restraint upon himself, and in? The newspapers were the doves which 
i to which 
er father’s presence, that he had uncondition- ] had risen in the 1 rid. He read 

given up every thought of changing his | very diligently the 


n way of life, and placed all his dependence , of Deputies; he h: 


was careful to say before Marie, as well as in, brought to him n¢ 
eedings in the Chamber 
ling and well-arranged 
Louise. He hoped that his child would speeches in his head, which now, alas! there 
the man who would appreciate her | was no opportunity of de He devoted 

sart and mind and her solid qualities, himself energetically to the affairs of the com 
ouise, too, was ready enough to confess that munity and the neighborhood, but he felt a 


‘ 
was not unwilling to be married; but year | continual void, and hoped for some new inter 


r year passed, Louise was in friendly rela- | est in life only through the marriage of Louise. 


} 


ns with some of the best men, and said at she was now more than twenty-five years 


rst jokingly, and at length in deeper earnest, a enly asserte i ie had defini 
hat it seemed as if married men were the only | tivel; dou r account with life, 
s who conducted themselves toward her in \ ; 
nsible and straightforward manner; she 
ys found tl 


alw er journey, 
sentimental, and sometimes she was inclined to 


ie bachelors either foppish or ‘ A 
1 lasted several years, and was living 


believe that one and another were attracted to with the old lady in the garrison city. On hei 
her on account of her expected wealth. ; f Herr Merz, 
During the summer a letter was received 
from Marie, in which she wrote that her father 
as dead, and that she was left alone and des-_ livelies 
Louise wanted her father to receive | not marry me y« 
into the house, but he positively refused, | I am engaged.” 
although, in general, every wish of his child ‘**May IL ask to whom ?” inquired Herr Merz 
sto him a law. He maintained that Louise, **No; that is a secret.” 
Since that first visit th 


means of such an association with her ’ 
Now Marie had 


nd, would fail to gain an individual reliance | each other. 
upon herself; she ought not to get rid entirely visit them, as they wante 
f the desire to have an independent house before Herr Merz ani 
hold of her own; but secretly he had a dislike n thei j yurney to It ily. 


to Marie, which, strangely enough, proceeded 
from the compulsion he had put on his inclin 
ation. Marie wrote soon afterward that she 
had concluded to be the companion of an old 
lady on a journey. 

Herr Merz, who desired to devote himself 
more and more to political life, and regarded y 
itas a duty that men of independent position dit ve at a quick tre 
should give their whole attention to it, sold his ! ‘ 
He wanted to live the whole ge } : ’ cried Marie. ‘‘No one 
year at the capital, but he yielded to Louise’s | would believe 


urgent entreaty, and retired to an estate which | her own carriage would ever look so gloomy.” 


appy you are to ¢: ll Sti¢ h a 
manufactory. 


iat a person who could ride in 


he possessed in the mountains. But that very 
year in which he had become entirely at leisure 
to devote himself to public life he failed of an 
election. After the first pain of disappoint- 
ment he consoled himself by saying—and with 


Louise knew the perpetual wrangling of he1 
friend with her pecuniary situation, and she 


nodded at the remark, so that Marie, by jest 


ing freely in regard to her peculiarly hard 
and dependent position, 


be relieved and 
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cheered. Marie possibly perceived her friend’s 
drift, for she declared that life was a mere 
farce, and the best way was to play it briskly. 
She told very humorously some of her travy- 
eling adventures. 

Louise diverted her from these by asking 
how she got along with the lady with whom she 
was living as a companion. 

** Ah!” cried Marie, * is all the time 
complaining about her former companions, and 





will most assuredly complain about me to fu- 
ture ones. The noble lady is always wanting 
to be loved, and at the same time to be very 
little out of pocket! She ought to have a 
broom and duster crossed on her coat of arms, 
for sweeping and dusting are the objects of her 
existence. Every evening her servant-girl 
must tear an old newspaper into small bits, 
and then she scatters these into every nook 
and corner of the rooms, so as to make sure 
the next day that every place has been swept.” 

** But you must be glad that you have a call- 
ing,” Louise said, attempting to turn the con- 
yersation. 

“Calling? I say with Riickert—or is it 
some one else ?—‘ If I had had a hundred thou- 
sand dollars income, I would never have dished 
myself up for you.’ Calling? Never use that 
If I were rich, I would 
marry a man who pleased me, and let others 
take the calling.” 


vord again to me. 


Marie now struck into a serious vein, and 
exhorted her friend not to continue playing 
the prude, and decline all suitors, 

Louise replied that she had given up the 
worl e 

“Given up the world?” laughed Marie. 
‘* Why don’t you say, too, ‘I am dead and bur- 
ied.’ You are a year younger than I. Oh, 
if some one would only come and tame you for 
once hd : 3 

“Tame me? Am I wild?” 

**No; don’t misunderstand me, you are, on 
the contrary, too tame—I mean too cultivated.” 

** Too cultivated ?” 

‘* Yes, you have seen a great deal too much, 
thought a great deal too much. You perceive 
each one’s deficiencies, and you think, besides, 
that he does not want me, he wants my mon- 
ey. You open a parliamentary debate when 
any one makes his appearance. You are the 
Daughter of the Parliament.” 

“Good! You have now said the whole, and 
now I beg that you will say nothing more on 
the subject.” 

Louise uttered this in a decided tone, and 
fora while they drove on in silence. They were 
approaching some of the outlying buildings 
which were a short distance from the manor- 
house. ‘The farm-dogs barked, they took note 
of the new arrival, and Scheck was quick at 
reply, like his mistress. But Marie ordered 
him not to utter the least sound, and he silent- 
ly obeyed. 

The carriage stopped at the steps of the 
house, and Herr Merz bade Marie welcome. 





There was a slight flush in the countenance of 
the elderly man, who, perhaps, had not whol), 
overcome the impression that he had onee 
had a passing, repressed inclination toward 
his daughter’s friend. Marie immediately g e 
dressed Herr Merz in a tone of raillery. 
he replied in a friendly way. f 

Marie was conducted to her chamber, | 
she soon came down, and promenaded wit] 
Herr Merz up and down in front of the house. 
She asked what that unfinished addition wos 


which had one large window with a single pa 


anu 


of glass. Herr Merz replied that he had buil 
it for Louise’s studio, and that it was to |] 
completed during their proposed journey to 
Italy, as Louise wanted to devote herself whol- 
ly to her artistic talent. 

“This is very wrong in you. You must n 
do this!” exclaimed Marie, defiantly. 

In answer to his amazed inquiry 
clared that he ought not to encourag is 
in carrying out her proposal to give up th 
world. Now a suitor would have to encount 
er additional resistance. 

**T stick to this,” cried she, *‘that Louise 
must marry. And if I am obliged to conjw 
up here the swan-knight, she shall be marri 
Done with life! All done! Did any on 
ever hear of such a thing in a beautiful, ri 
girl, who is—well—is twenty-six years old! 
Do you give me full power to set in moti 
what I please ?” 

** And what if I should not ?” 

“To be sure; but I should do just the sam 
without it. Yet it’s better that I have sai 
what I have. ‘This respite is mine, and I wil 
use it,’”’ she recited in pathetic style. 

Louise came down and her father went awa 
inashorttime. Sheand Marie strolled in tl 
park arm in arm, 

Suddenly Marie stopped and cried: ‘‘ Ah, I 
should like to know how one walks when she 
treads on her own soil. This is the way! . 

She raised her dress a little, disclosing a 
handsome foot in brown gaiter boots, and s 
set it firmly on the ground. Then she went 
to depict in enthusiastic terms how happy that 
person must be who could call a piece of ground 
his own, and who had a settled home. 

Louise made no contradicton, for she had a 
sincere compassion for a girl who, belonging to 
the higher class of society, was homeless in the 
world, and obliged to eat the bread of service—a 
service really, though seeming to be a voluntary 
work. She simply said, at last, that Marie was 
rich enough—she had such an inexhaustible 
fund of humor. 

‘* Don’t appeal to that !” cried Marie, with an 
expression of trouble. ** When one appeals to 
that it is all over.” 

They had entered a copse where the birds 
were singing merrily. Louise stood still an 
asked her friend whether she did not wish to 
tell her something more about the heart-affair 
hinted at in her letters while abroad. 

“Not just now,” Marie hastily exclaimed; 
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ut by-and-by I will tell you. Don’t, I beg, 
me further. When the right time 
mes I will let you know every thing, and you 
ust help me.” 
They spoke now of the proposed journc 
and Louise expressed her 
her. 


any 


that 


regret 
She woul 


id 


had already 


Marie could not accompany 


ave en a good guide, for she 
mn over the ground. 
Marie knew, and Louise 1 
, usually so indulgent to every wish of hi 
had positively refused to have Marie ac- 
ompany them, Silently they went through 
and park, and returned to the 
The grandmother of Louise, who had 
yeen well during the v, had 
They sat together 
d, atl after tea Marie 
hess with Herr Merz. 
| player, and, as the game lasted 
Louise and her grandmothe 
nd He rr Merz were left 
Hardly had they been 
Marie broke up the 
peak still further 
was to name over 


guessed, 


then 
recovered 
in pleasant 
a game of 
very skill- 
a long time, 
r retired, and Marie 
alone. 
left 
game 


ning. 
| began 


She was a 


alone, however, 
and said 
Louise. Herr 
the men in the neigh- 
to be 


about 


rhood who were his guests the next 
y, who among them might be suitors of Lou- 
, and them he himself would de- 
for it great importance that a 
should express herself pleased with a 
and she hoped to bring Louise in this 
definite point. He named 
ul, among them a proprietor 
ial from the county 

1 whom he had 


which of 


was of 


to a over sev- 


and a young 
far off, be- 


were 


town not 


no choice, but who 
jually indifferent to Louise. 
Marie nt 


ing her friend to the point. 


was very confid 


CHAPTER IV. 
A REVIEW. 
day, and cool, 
iw the arrival of guests of both sexes in car- 

and on horseback. Marie had induced 

to adopt a new style of her 

and to dress in bright colors, laying aside 

favorite shade of sombre drab, as Marie 

alled it. in sur- 

prise when she first met them, and Marie was 

pleased at this, for she knew that Louise was 
looking unusually young and animated. 

When the neighboring landed proprictor and 
the young government official were introduce d 
to Marie she made a courtesy, and, 

asting 


[Tue next which was clear 


wearing 


The neighbors gazed at her 


instead of 
down her eyes, looked steadily at them. 

passed them both in review, and found 
that in respect external appearance the 
choice was by no means difficult. 

Fortunately for Marie, the man held in high- 
est estimation in this circle of friends was an 
old comrade of her father. sy this means she 
was at once accorded a high place of honor; 


to 
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le circle gathere d around her, and Lou- 


the centre of at- 


he wih 
lid her best to make her 
traction. 

The young offi once that Marie’s 
with Louise, and 
deal of atten- 
the company 
and in the course 

med that he 


He could see 


ial saw at 

ided weight 

> therefore 
tion. He 


‘ } } } 
TOOK ¢ a l he 


howed her a great 
her 


garden, 


attended when 


ncidentally menti 


fi in the militia. 
his made 
Marie 
neral bearing, 
ed to be, 


confident and 


quite a favorable impression. 
thought well of his appearance 
but he e was, or 
ishful 


asserting 


and 
pre tend- 
was not sufficiently 

She to the 


would not 


ther 
rather b 
came 
that he 
ld win Louise 
in her-a positive interest. 

He appeared to be 
painting not only 
of the folis 
quite enthusiastic in 


corclusion in her own mind 


do, for whoever wor must excite 


leon 
scaly 


character 


familiar with lan 
to the 
but he was 


in reference 
and the 


ige a fore-ground, 


necessity 


speaking of the 


of having an artistic eye, and of the prevailing 
taste for landscape-painting 
the tendencies of our 
science. He pointe 
extolled to the happiness of being 
able to revelin light and air. All this he reeled 
off to Ma with the 
idea that she would report it to her friend. 

Marie smiled **'This 
lout; let us see what sort of a child « 
humanity the landed proprietor is!” 

The proprietor himself to father 
Merz. ‘ Good manners, and not a bad move,” 
thought Marie. ‘‘ He really ha 
for the old gentleman, or 
No matter which, it will have a good 
effect upon Louise, for she loves her father to 
distraction, and he who loves him too is ina 
fair way to gain her good graces.” 

The proprietor, on the other hand, took 
different view from the official, and looked upon 
Marie as inthe way. He was a seriously dis- 
posed man, and, next to his own life-calling, 
devoted to pe litics. 


as in harmony with 

age in its study of natural 

d out a group of trees, and 
, 


skies the 


rie like a book, as they say, 


inwardly : swain 1s 
] 
playe 


attached 


sa high respect 
else he pretends to 
have. 


He had soon seen through 
Marie, and thought that a friend of a character 
like hers would be apt to make Louise frivolous 
and fickle. He 
a visible constraint in the bearing of the latter 
toward her herefore he did not 
wish to have much to do with her. And when 
1 him how Marie pleased him, he 
replied, in a straightforward way, ‘‘ She pleases 
you. I think that 
would not like to live all the time with such a 
sparkling, effervescing, fun-loving tempera- 
ment.” 

Louise endeavored to 
but she did it in such a way that he was con- 
vinced he was not wholly in the wrong, and for 
the first time he began to entertain some hope. 

The dinner passed off cheerily ; the old Herr 
Von Beuthen, conducted Marie to the 
table, felt that he had the privilege of saying 
what he pleased. 


even imagined that there was 


friend, and 
askex 


Louise 


me just as she does you 


modify his opinion, 


who 








The conversation turned on the intended 
journey to Italy, and the old Herr said: “* You 
What makes 
you put up a studio for our dear Louise? A 
nursery-room would be more to the purpose.” 

There was a general laugh. Marie looked 
iround the table with sparkling eyes. She 
saw that the young official blushed, while the 
proprietor joined in the laughter. 

All glanced toward Louise, but she looked 
straight before her, as if the joke had no refer- 
nce to her at all. Finally, feeling that she 
must say something, she observed, in a quiet 
ind undisturbed tone, ‘‘ I am very glad to have 
siven the opportunity to Herr Von Beuthen to 
exercise his pleasantry.” She occupied her- 
self very zealously with a stately gentleman 
who sat next, so that his wife, whom the young 
official conducted to the table, became more 
and more flushed in the face; and this redness 
was not lessened by the several glasses of wine 
which she drank at the persuasion of the of- 
ficial. 

At last they rose from table, and while the 
older gentlemen were sitting on the terrace, 
smoking their cigars, Herr Von Beuthen ex- 
claimed, in a very loud voice, ‘It is a disgrace 
to all bachelordom that Louise is not yet mar- 
ried !” 

The younger portion of the company enjoyed 
themselves in the garden. Louise remained 
for some time talking with the gentleman who 
had sat next her at table, but yielded finally to 
Marie’s urgent entreaties and joined the youn- 
ger part of the guests in the garden. Jest and 
merriment were the order of the day, and from 
a thicket came the sound of a lively Swiss jodel, 
such as the mountain-boys sing. 

Marie had induced Louise, who could not 
sing especially well,-but who excelled in this 
Swiss caroling, to give a specimen of her skill. 


have begun in the wrong way. 


She did not like to be seen when she did this, | 


and so she went aside, placed her delicate left 
hand to her cheek, and jodeled so loud that it 
seemed as if the mountain-sides were echoing 
and re-echoing the notes. 

Old and young now mingled together, and 
all were in good spirits until evening came and 
the guests went away. 

When they were again alone Louise said to 
her friend, blushing deeply, ‘‘ Ah! Marie, it is 
indeed horrible, and I can’t understand it. I 
am so—” 

**So what 2?” 

‘*No; it is better not to say it.” 

‘*Not even tome? Speak out!” 

‘* Well, there were here some cultivated and 
able men”—naming several—‘ but those who 
pleased, those whom I find clever and agreea- 
ble, are—” 

** Married,” interrupted Marie. 

** Yes,” assented Louise, covering her face 
with her hands. ‘‘ Why is it that only such please 
me? Why can I speak with freedom only to 
them ?” 

**Don’t you know why ?—you, the Daughter 
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| in vain. 





of the Parliament? It’s a very simple matter. 
You allow yourself to be free with them, and 
they can be unconstrained in their conversation 
with you. 


But when you are with an unmar- 
ried man you are thinking all the time that hoe 
has some designs on you, and, most probably, 
on your wealth, and so you are never natura! 
—never free from constraint.” 

“Oh, how right you are—how much in the 
right!” 

For a long time they were silent, and then 
Marie suddenly said, as an expression of roguish 
triumph overspread her countenance, ‘ Come 
here and sit by me; I will tell you my secret,” 

She grasped the hand of Louise, and her 
voice was choked; Louise thought it was from 
deep emotion, but it was from a wholly different 
cause. Marie related, in a hesitating and bro- 
ken way, in marked contrast with her usual off- 
hand fluency, that she was as good as engaged 
to Von Birkenstock, a cavalry officer in the 
neighboring garrison city, who was a distant 
relative of hers, but whom she had seen only at 
brief intervals. She had now the desire, as it 
was important that she should become more in- 
timately acquainted with him, that Herr Merz 
should invite him to make a visit; he could 
lodge at the tenant’s house. And, besides, it 
was his intention to resign and take up farm 
ing, as he was the son of an agriculturist. 

Louise promised to bring it about. Ma 
went to her room, and not long afterward Louise 
brought her an unsealed letter of invitation, 
written by her father, Marie sat up late th 
night writing a letter, which a messenger cai 
ried to the railway station. 


CHAPTER V. 
A GAME OF CHESS. 

Lovisr wanted to accompany her friend, who 
was to drive, two evenings after this, to the sta 
tion to meet the cavalry officer. Louise spoke 
of him as Marie’s betrothed, though the latter 
protested against it; but, as Louise persisted 
in calling him so, Marie let it pass. 

Marie drove alone to the station, but she did 
not when there remain seated in the carriage, 
as did her friend a few days previously ; she 
walked back and forth on the platform and in 
the garden, which had been freshly laid out, 
and as yet showed but a scanty growth, and 
looked frequently at the watch which she wore 
in her belt. 

The train came in, anda young man, with a 
fresh, grave countenance, and very heavy and 
long mustache, beckoned from the ears. Ile 
alighted, and, although he wore a citizen’s dress, 
it was evident at the first glance that he was a 
soldier. 

In an easy, off-hand manner he said to Marie: 
‘** You have not invoked the spirit of the hussar 
Here am I! I obey your mysterious 

I have an ample leave of absence. 








summons, 





Now unfold: where is the adventure? Whére 
is the monster, the dragon ?” ¢ 
Marie begged him not to ask any questions 


ow, and, above all, 


They seated themselves in the carriage, and he wa 


asked: ‘** Are not my eyes to be bandaged ? 
Marie smiled, and said no. He further: 

he might be permitted, as modern knigl 
_to smoke. Leave was given. 

‘What should you say,” began Marie, at 

these horses, and with 


1: fine manor-house and some hundreds of 


‘if this carriage, 
sands in a fire-proof sa - own: 
‘With, or without a wife 

‘¢ With.” 

‘With you?” 

**Do not jest.” 


Drawing her breath quickly, Marie continued : 
Phil 


I as 
wellas the rest. Why am [all at onceso afraid?” 
“ You afraid ? 

tionary ?” 
‘You are right! 


*hilistines, 


‘“ Ah, we are all nothing but 
Is there such a word in your 


It is such a beautiful and 
advantageous—in fact, a moral intrigue which 
you are to engage in with me.’ 

‘* You see me armed and equipped for every 
thing, like a hero in some fairy tale ; and, more 

vecially, I have the virtue of silent obedience. 
I listen to your oracle as patiently as Tamino 
in the ‘ Magic Fiute.’” 

et all revealed to 
you remember Louise Merz?” 

“Who could forget her! 

r ¢ ’ 

* Yeas” 

‘I am 

lls be rung! 


will soon be you. Do 


Am I to m: 


forthwith. church 


I am of age; i ring ; 


ready 
and 
I have some new gloves with me.” 
“Cousin, [ am in earnest.” 
‘Dreams are the stuff that life 
es she still remember me, how I danced with 
Does her 
He has one good qual- 


is made of. 


her at that time at the minister's ? 
father remember me ? 
ity—he smokes capital cigars.” 

‘“* Albrecht, don’t fun of 1¢@ \ 
To win Louise you must respect 


make really 
worthy man. 
him.” 

“T regard him now as most eminently re- 
Ss} ectable.” 

‘* Albrecht, tell me, in the first place, whether 
you would marry Louise if she had no proper- 


No.” 

‘*That is honest, at any rate.” 

**] pray you, dear cousin, let me finish what 
I was going to say. I could not marry her if 
she were poor; but if she were poor and I rich, 
then—” 

‘**Then you would marry her ?” 

**No; then I would marry you.” 

Marie blushed, and forbade her cousin to 
joke any farther in that manner, or he would 
not answer for the business in hand; for he 


must for a while pass as her lover, even as her 


betrothed. Louise desired that it should be so. 
**I don’t understand,” laughed the captain. 
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“The good knight must consent to have his 


gn 


yes a little blindfolded,” replied Marie. 
he recovered her good spirits, and said that 
prejudiced against every man who 
With those 
» unfolded all the ami 


who were 


ier nature, and acknowledged 
| And 


a while 


} ¢ 
eir character, 


‘all, I beg for a kiss.” 

And you are trifling with 
your But if it must 
kiss my : 

“Take off y¢ 
“No. And 
ck. If 

tice it on Scheck. 


love, I beseech you!” 
kind to 


yw tenderness, prac 


) more be 
must sh¢ 

And, don’t you play chess ?” 
Who could stand the 


hout 


vou 


“My fame is great! 


tortures of outpost duty wit tobacco and 


] _ 1 

* muiitlary s¢ hool! 
take 
the 


land- 


fore- 


tand, too, how to 


talk about trees in 


scapes, and to 
ground, and perspective ?” 

.: My gracious Fraulein! Observe this tree 
with its melodious branches, this rhythm, this 
symphony—” 

‘*’Very well !” 

‘No, it won’t do,” said he, seriously. ‘* We 
shall make ourselves contemptible, and your 
friend an enemy. Can the prim Louise ever 
forgive us for tricking her ?” 

‘“‘Indeed? Is this throwing cold water upon 
adventure the hussar bravery you spoke 
After a few days we will have 


a fine 
of? 

a quarrel, and we must arrange that Louise 
hall be an involuntary listener. Then I will 
dismissal, and you will thank 


Be easy. 


give you yi ir 
me—lI will allow you on your knees to thank 
me—you will express your high opinion of me, 
and hon stly confess that you—what is the 
term they use?—madly, distractedly, infatu- 
atedly love Louise. And trust me, you will 
not have to lie, it will be the actual truth.” 

f The 


For some time neither of them spoke, 
captain seemed to be thinking of the part he 


was to play. Then he, aroused from his long 
reverie, stood upright and offered his cigar- 
case to the coachman and the footman, who 
accepted the cigars with thanks. They had 
both been soldiers, and knew how to appreciate 
this courteousness in an officer. 

Marie nodded triumphantly. Herr Von Birk- 


pan 


act 


oe ee 


co 
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enstock had one good custom from early youth [ was established between them; the old lady 


up to the present time; he kept regularly a 
brief diary, which luckily he now had with | 
him. He found the date noted down at which 
he had met Louise, and some particulars which 


refreshed his recollections. | 


Marie was very well satisfied with the various 
points he introduced, and was able to supple- 
ment them from her own memory. 

The campaign was well begun, and in high 


spirits they drove up to the manor-house. 
since 
CHAPTER VI. 
A SKILLFUL MAN(EUVRE. 
LovisE welcomed her friend’s betrothed with 
} 


hearty warmth, as if he were a member of her 
own family. She had carefully attended to 
the arrangement of a room for him in the 


neighboring farm-house, and when he thanked 


her there seemed a strange contradiction be- | 
tween his look of youthful strength and the | 
emotion in his voice, and the shy, almost timid 


expression of his eyes, as he first looked full at 
her and then cast them down, while she begged 
him to look upon her as a friend. 

He reminded Louise of their meeting at the 
capital, and she thought it very singular that 
he should still remember the dress and flowers 
which she then wore, and what they had said 
to each other. 

** How do you like him ?” asked Marie when 
she was alone with Louise. 





*“T don’t see how you can ask how any one 
likes the man to whom you have given yourself 
for life!’’ answered Louise. 

Marie seemed impressed by her earnestness, 
and her usually ready tongue hesitated and 
stammered a little as she excused herself, add- 
ing that her engagement to the captain was not 
yet so absolute ly settled. 

The captain was soon on good terms with 
the father of Louise, although he said directly 
that he had but little interest in the political 
questions of the day; his manner of looking at 
the estate, and his pertinent remarks expressed 
in few words, which he skillfully and modestly 
put in the form of questions, won for him im- 
mediately the favor of the master of the house, 
who expressed his liking for him to his daughter. 

The captain told Marie that he felt less con- 
strained with Louise than with her father, and 
wanted to know whether the latter understood 
the position of affairs; but Marie would not let 
him ask any thing further. She felt a pleasant 
excitement in her cousin’s moving in the dark, 
as wellastherest. This gave his bearing a cer- 
tain gentleness which she thought taking; and, 
moreover, she had not herself decided whether 
Herr Merz ought to share the secret. Mean- 
while, she delayed the decision until a favor- 
able moment, 

The grandmother had known the captain’s 
mother, and an unexpectedly pleasant relation 


who, at other times, generally sat silent in her 
arm-chair by the window, often talked with 
the young man, in whose looks and whole bear- 
| ing she saw a resemblance to his mother. 
Thus the days passed pleasantly on the es- 
\tate. They rode and drove in the country 
about them, or walked to fine points of view or 
|the neighboring mountains, and Louise could 


| not help frequently congratulating her friend 
lon having found such a man for a husband. 
It seemed to her most suitable that the vola- 
| tile, ever-jesting Marie should be united to a 
man who showed, considering his youth, a re- 


markably earnest character. 

It often happened that Marie walked with 
| Herr Merz and Louise with the captain; and 
ja special sympathy was established between 
them from the fact that the captain had a tal- 
ent for landscape-drawing. They worked to- 
| gether and compared their sketches, and Lou- 
ise could give the young man many useful hints, 
as he had, he said, used his talent but little, 
| The captain was very quick in learning, and 


and 
| 


often surprised her by the ease with which he 
| knew how to apply her instructions, 

Marie often withdrew, when Louise wa 
with the captain. The father remarked to his 
| daughter on the strange coldness that struck 
| him in the demeanor of the pair; but Louise 
thought it just as it should be, and depicted 
the captain’s character in a sympathizing and 
feeling manner, 

When the father spoke of this to Marie, sh 
begged him to go into the garden with her, 
and there explained to him the whole state of 
affairs. He was greatly astonished, and re- 
membered how often his mother-in-law had 
said that Marie ought to have been an actress. 
How was it possible to carry out such a comedy 
jin real life, which belonged to and might be 
| allowed on the stage ? 
| 


For a long time he could find no words, and 
declared at last that Marie’s proceeding was, 
to say the least, a mistaken one, for she would 
not accomplish the object she aimed at. Lere- 

| after he would have to make an effort to treat 
| the captain in the way he had begun, What 


| sort of a man was he to lend himself to such a 
| plot ? 
| Louise and the captain had one day beguu 
to sketch the ruins of a castle in the neighbor- 
hood, which they wished afterward to paint— 
the captain, in water-colors, Louise, in oils. 
| They worked busily all day. Marie and the 
| father were to go for them toward evening. 
|On the way Herr Merz expressed great un- 
| easiness at a course which would lead to no- 
| thing, and leave a bitter feeling behind ; but 
| Marie, with her confident, overflowing good 
humor, represented to him that this was mak- 
ling much too serious a matter of the little 
| plot; Louise would be surprised, even angry 
at first, but would afterward rejoice that an op- 
| portunity had been given her to become ac- 


| 


| quainted with so intelligent a man in uncon- 
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straine ” intercourse, he repeates him **Oh, pray, father, do not speak so. Let us 
w often Louise had sai ier th: it was | not speak a word, I beg you.” 
r misfortune to know well only ied or er father did not know how to explain the 
caged men. Now this misfortune should be range position of affairs. He could not say 
ined to advantage. Marie spoke witl ucl he knew of the plot, for he could not 1 
mation and cleverness that he cor mal 1iowledge to himself that, in doing so, he 
houlders. They arrived at the point ild lose all influence over his child; and 
m which the sketches were taken; a g he longer he -d in silence by his daugh- 
inch was brought from the carr » and th ter’s side the better it seemed to him that she 


ug his 5 


sat comfortably together. Louise, however, should exert self-control and stifle the first germ 
as very gave, she often looked dreamily be f love for a man who would lend himself to 
| 


her, and said she was much dissatisfie 


her work. The captain confessed tha They reached the house in silence. Louise 
he had expected something better ofher; there hurried to her own room, and sent word that 
vas neat precision shown in her drawing, but she wanted to see no one that night. She sat 
t was worked up too carefully, with too minute | on her sofa in an agony of painful self-accusa- 
i fi sev f detail, and wanted boldness, Marie tion, It was past midnight when she finally 

at him in surprise 1 


as he expressed this wen rest; but she could not sleep. She 
nion, but she soon smiled again: just this rose again, : nt to wake her father and 
‘ankness, this honest fault-finding ild be beg hin me to her. He came, and she 
» most likely to win Louise. sntreated him t t her free while there was 
i Vas ¢ nly one way. Her father 

plain that perhaps the captain 

i it L uld not let him speak ; 

CHAPTER VII. he cried: ‘*No, never! I should be dishon 

” She begged her fa- 

t out on their proposed 

journey y—that very night; she could 

l I till the not see Marie or her betrothed again. Her 
1001 d risen. ittle was said as they drove | fatl ied once more to soothe her; but Lou- 
n, the father slept, and Marie seemed esleep ise vowed that she would leave the house in 
only the captain and Louise were awake. | the l ander out into the world, if 
shone in the sky, the nightingales her father would not comply with her wish. 


FLEEING FROM ONE’S SELF. 


ng in the bushes, and a spicy breath of spring He had never seen his child so overmastered 
led the air. by excitement, so resolved and determined to 
The captain seized Louise’ nd. He he break all bonds asunder. He agreed to her 
it fast, and she could not withdraw it thoug roposal, oui wrote a letter telling her 
etried; she trembled. He pressed her hand, | friend that for the next few months she would 
and she—did she return the pressure ? sl e hear no news of her. She wrote also to her 
did not know. An icv chill ran over her. gray ther; and in the gray of the morning, 
it indeed so? Do you love a man who be-| while Miele was still asleep, the carriage rolled 
longs to another? ‘‘No,no!” she muttered to away in which Louise and her father sat. 
rself, as she clenched her fist, and involun he captain, who, in the farm-house, had 
tarily she suddenly exclaimed aloud: “ Fa-) fon no sleep either, and was standing at his 


he 


ther! indow at dawn, believed himself to be dream- 
‘What is it?” asked her father, awaking | ing when he saw the carriage pass, heavily lad- 
from his nap. on wit unks, and bearing away Louise and 
Ah! did I call , 
“ Yes.” 
“T didn’t know I did! Yes! I should like 
to get out.” CHAPTER VIII. 
She called to the coachman to stop, opened 
the carriage door, alighted, and begged her PLAYING WITH FIRE. 
father to get out with her. She would not al- FATHER and daughter were far away—Lou- 
low the others to come with them, but abrupt- ise sleeping, or : ast sitting motionless with 
ly ordered the coachman to drive on; and as_ closed eyes, in a corner of the carriage—when 
the carriage rolled away she fell on her father’s | Marie came down to breakfast in the garden- 
neck, crying: ‘* Alas, alas!) I am wicked, parlor. She was surprised to find no one there, 
very wicked, a miserable creature! Father, | for Herr Merz was gener: we Pret The house- 
help me !” keeper brought her two letters. One was from 
Her father could hardly utter a word to calm | Paris; the other had no a adiete Marie red- 
her. Louise threw herself on his breast, and | dened when she saw the first, but quickly opened 
cried, in a heart-rending tone: ‘‘Oh, father, | the other. It contained the lines which Louise 
I’m afraid I may, I shall love Marie’s betroth- | had left behind. Marie could not understand 
d, and he me.” what had happened; she opened the second 
‘** But what if he were free ?” letter, but seemed unable to read it properly ; 
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she put her hand to her he ad several times, 
then sat down, staring before her, and holding 
the letter in the hand which hung nerveless by 
her side. 

The captain was announced; Marie quickly 
hid both letters. The captain looked as if he 
had been awake allnight. He told Marie that 
he saw he was not yet fit for such adventurous 
enterprises ; 





he spoke jestingly, but there was a 
seriousness in his tone as he spoke of the pain- 
‘ul position in which he was placed. He stood 
I ‘tween two girls, both worthy to be wooed: 
one must pass for his betrothed, the other be- 
come his wife; he was in a false relation to- 
this must not go on. 
Marie listened patiently; she 
lips tightly together ; 
asked at last 


ward both; 
pressed her 
and when the captain 
whether he had been dreaming, 


or had really seen Louise and her father drive 
} 


away it the early morning, s 
letter left by her friend. 
surprised when the captain ex¢ 
ly: “I’m thoroughly glad of it! 
of her and her money. 





ded him the 
She was not a little 
med, joyful- 
Now I’m rid 
I might have deluded 
myself into a sentimental mood. I was on the 
road to it, but we are not fit for each other, and 
I don’t believe that a really lasting life-union 
can be founded on such an intercourse as ours 








here. It may do on the stage, where people 
don’t ask: ‘How does it fare now, after the 
curtain has fallen? What are the after-effects 
of her game of hide and seek ?’” 

He stopped suddenly, and Marie said: *‘ They 
did not want to send us off, and so they have 
gone out of their own house.” 

The captain nodded, and Marie went on: 
“T ought not to have said any thing about it to 
Herr Merz.” 

‘* Did you do that?” cried the captain. The 
blood mounted to his brow, his eyes flashed as 
he continued: ‘* Now allis well! Iam free, and 
glad of it. I am rid of the gold-devil, and have 
the angel of sweetness instead. I’m glad the 
play is over. We will show the purse-proud peo- 
ple that we have fooled them. Are you agreed ?” 

“ Agreed? I don’t understand!” 

** Marie, I've seen that you alone are fit for 
me. Now tell me frankly, don’t you think, too, 
that I am the only right person for you? To 
be sure we have nothing, but if we have each 
other we are rich, and we are no Philistines 
to make many cares for ourselves. Iam strong 
and courageous; I will make my way. Now 
only say one word. 
my way ? 
word!” 


Have I not already made 
Have I not won you? Say only one 


Marie put her hand in her pocket: she was 
on the point of taking out the other letter, 
which she had received from Paris, but she 
drew her hand out again empty, and held it out 
to her cousin: ‘‘ Don’t make me speak now. I 
did not know that I had something in me—they 
call it jealousy, but—pray, don’t make me speak 
now. Trust me, I will consider it all. We are 
no longer children, you and I. No, we are no 
children—we have no one, either of us, to con- 








sider for us. Pray go away now, but don’t give 
yourself any hopes—remember, I have said no- 
thing at all. Good-by! When the time comes 
you shall hear from me. But again—remem- 
ber, I’ve promised you nothing.” 

* And I do not give you up,” exclaimed th 
captain; ‘*I put my seal on your mouth.” 

He embraced and kissed the trembling Marie 
who resisted at first, then passionately returned 
the embrace. Suddenly she tore herself awa 
and left the room. ‘The captain gazed after 
her; then he went to the farm-house, took off 
his citizen’s dress, put on his uniform, and 1 
turned to his post. 





Marie also went away in the evening. 
her return-journey she did not conceal little 
Scheck, in saucy defiance of the rules, for the 
inspector allowed her to take him with her « py 
ly in the carriage. 


She sat still a long time, 
and Scheck watched her in wonder, for he had 


never seen his mistress in such a mood-— 





vouchsafing him a single word, or even a glance, 
After some time she took Louise’s letter fro: 

her pocket, read it through quickly, and to: 

it into little bits, which at intervals she allowed 





Ai 
to flutter out of the window of the railway « 
riage. The pieces of paper were scatter: 
wide distances; no one could have coll 
them again. 

She took out the other letter. Shaking } 
head she looked at the photograph inclosed in 
t, then read: 


“Whose is this picture? No, that you will not 
when your eyes, beaming with warmth and light, 1 
on this photograph. 

“T have certainly changed much in appearar 
if a photograph of my soul could be taken, you w 
not find a single strange feature in it. 

“And now, where are you? How do you | 
Have I still a right to speak to you thus? Ar 
still free? Are you still your own, to become 1 

“Oh, forgive the crooked question mark. I |! 
something certain to tell you. What I vowed to y 
on the swiftly-moving vessel is now fulfilled. I ! 
attained an honorabie position, and am in a posit 
to make for you—for us—a cheerful home, free fr 
want and care. 

“T come to you, wherever you summon me. Only 
one thing, in all sincerity and good faith. If I should 
not seem to you as I did, you are free. We w ] 
emnly clasp hands and say, It must not be! 

“T read this letter over. I have written confusedly, 
but my mind is clear, though I do not know how to 
express myself otherwise. 

‘“*My heart beats as it did when I saw you 
down the Rhine. I am full of courage and confi 
and, so long as I live, would be your 

















Marie made a rent through the name. She 
was about to tear this letter also, but she 
stopped, and said to herself, ‘‘ He calls you 
free, in order to be free himself and to be able 
to make some new experiment. No,no! He 
is a true, frank soul, without deceit! Yes, that 
Is he still ?” 

She gazed long at the photograph; then put 
letter and picture again into her pocket. 

When she reached home she found the old 
lady busied with her accustomed occupation of 
strewing scraps of paper in all the corners of 


the room. 


he was, 
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7 HILE the trial of Vrain-Lucas acquaints 
\W us with the details of a fraud at once the 
most audacious and the most stupid ever com 
mitted, I proceed to add another « hapter to this 
history of false a 
with how little material skill Chatterton and 
Ireland succeeded in deceiving their conte mpo 


utographs. It has been seen 


raries. English literature furnishes a recent 
example of forgery in which poetic talent plays 
no part, but where the fabricator’s art is carried 
to the very extreme. 

In the beginning of 1852 
yolume of letters by Shelley. 


little 
Every one knows 
who Shelley was—the friend of Lord Byron, 


appeared a 


i 


the poet-dreamer, powerful, mystic, one of the 
most marked of that line which desc 
broken, to Tennyson and Browning. 


ends, un 
The vol- 
ume contained twenty-five letters; it was pre 
faced with an introduction by Browning, and 
brought out by Moxon, the publisher of most 
of the poetical works of the day. It must be 
owned that the contents of the book were 
what disappointing ; 


some- 
nothing striking; some 
uninteresting details concerning the first mar- 
riage of Shelley, and the decision which took 
away his children; some descriptions of Italy ; 
nothing more. Let us add, however, that this 
insignificance gave rise to no suspicion; the 
etters of a great writer might precisely resem 
Neverthe 
less, it was but a few weeks after the 


ance of the book 


] 
ble the letters of any other person. 


appear- 
that an incident revealed its 
true character. 

Moxon, the publisher, had distributed among 
his illustrious clients copies of the new work 
Tennyson, especially, had received one of these. 
Tennyson, just then, was receiving a visit in the 
country from one of his friends, Mr. Palgrave, 
son of the historian, and brother of the traveler 
who has told us of Nedjid. Mr. Palgrave found 
the letters of Shelley on the parlor table, open 
ed them, ran them over; what was his aston- 
ishment upon recognizing, as he believed, an 
old acquaintance! Continuing, he could no 
longer doubt that a pretended letter from Shel- 
ley to Godwin was a forgery, together with an 
article on Florence, published in 1840, in the 
Quarterly Review. It is not surprising that Mr. 
Palgrave could so readily recall an article 
printed twelve years before, the article having 
been written by his father. As for this pro- 
ceeding on the part of the forger, it is nothing 
extraordinary ; the makers of autographs are 
all reduced to this, even as the author of the 
false letters of Marie Antoinette borrowed from 
the gazettes of the time, and finally, again, the 
author of M. Chasles’s manuscript treasures 
copied from ancient scientific memoirs. It can 
not be supposed an easy thing to draw from 
one’s own imagination the materials and the 
style of a fictitious correspondence ; one could 
scarcely get, in this way, that tone of the situa- 
tion, that unstudied air of reality, which is found 
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in all the letters, even the most insignificant ; 
hence the necessity for the forger to seek some 
assistance—a canvas, a text unknown or forgot- 
ich he may adapt more or less satisfac- 
torily to his design. 
But t 
It is easy to imagine the publisher's surprise on 
the He had 
le, and at once 
produced the originals; there were the letters 
attacked, mark of 
The handwriting appeared to be that of the 
The seal his. The address bore 
tamp of the Italian cities where he had 


ere ne 
The pieces were shown to certain upper 


ten, wi 
» return to the letters issued by Moxon. 


learning discovery just made. 


bought these papers at a public sa 
with 


every authenticity. 


was 


lived, 
clerks of the post office, who declared that they 
saw nothing suspicious. One means of proof 
remained. Murray possessed numerous letters 
of Byron, written in the same cities at the same 
time, and also directed to London; 
This was fatal to the 
by Moxon; the stamps of Venice 


betraved 


comparison 


Was easy. letters issued 
and Ravenna 
From this 
time the forgery was considered established, 
e publisher hastened to withdraw the 
copies already offered 


the editic 


important differences. 


and tl 
for sale, and to condemn 
entire yn to destruction. Suspicion 
in addi 
Shelley 


part of a vast enterprise of epis- 


once awakened, it was soon perceived, 
tion, that these pretended letters of 
formed 

tola 


only a 
ry fraud. At the same sale where Moxon 
vhich he published, the 


urchased, 


1a ught the pieces 
poet’s son had } as he believed him- 
self in duty bound, other letters of Shelley, ad- 
dressed to his wife, and filled with private af- 
fair The forgers had like 
wise offered for sale letters of Keats and Byron, 
besides books bearing the name of the latter, 
with marginal notes apparently written by his 
hand. Murray, always on the watch for works 
by the author of ‘‘ Childe Harold,” had bought 
forty-seven letters for more than three thousand 
francs. 

The fact of the fraud established, the only 
question to trace it to its source. 
Moxon had bought the letters at a public sale : 
from whom had the auctioneer received them ? 
From a bookseller named White. And White 
himself? The latter, if his published account 
may be credited, had bought all these false docu- 


ments of an unknown woman, who brought them 


s and family secrets. 


now was 


successively, never dropping herincognito, speak- 
ing of a sister in need, of a dead father who 
had been.a collector of autographs, taking care, 
at the same time, to insinuate that these liter- 
ary treasures came to them through Fletcher, 
Byron’s faithful servant. Seeking farther yet, 
there appe ared behind the lady an adventurer, 
who was undoubtedly the real author of the 
fraud. This was an individuai who, abusing a 
somewhat striking resemblance to Byron, had 
taken his name, and passed himself off for his 
1atural son, although the poet’s family had al- 
The knave had 
gone so far as to announce the publication of 
inedited works of Lord Byron; the publisher, 


ways repulsed his pretensions. 
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warned, withdrew in time, and the book did not 
be 

ite, s not able to clear himself 
completely bef the public ; 
thar 


ight that, even if he 









it was generally 
did not actually know 
, he must have suspected it; and 


ty 









ie had gained too largely, 
affair in time, and 





case, t 


ri 


tting out of the selling for 


ree hundred guineas documents which had 

t cost him the third part of that sum. 

I have already remarked that literary forgeries 
liffer according to the market for which they 
are intended. 
tented 
mans want something more 


Thus, while the English are con- 
with Shaks Shelley, the Ger- 
solid: they are giv- 
they are offered a 
London market, it is 
less indifferently in 
old English and Gothic characters; for that of 


} 


rin, 


peare or 





en the fathers of the Church; 
Sanchor n For the 


sufficient to write more or 





Leipsic or Be it is necessary to know how 


to write in Greek, and, upon occasion, to fabri- 
cate palimpsests. 

Do my readers know who Sanchoniathon 
? The surest 


tain. 


was 


are probably not quite cer- 
Sanchoniathon was a Pheenician, who 
wrote, in his own language, a history of his 
country. When did he live? That is com- 
pletely unknown, since some consider him as 
ancient as Moses, while others place him only 
one or little 
difference of twelve or fifteen hundred years! 
Besides, the original work of Sanchoniathon is 
lost. It is true, an Egyptian Jew of the second 
century of our era translated the book, but this 
also lost. There remain only a 
few fragments, amounting to about 


two centuries before our era—a 


translation is 
a dozen 
pages, which have been preserved to us by Eu- 
sebius, a father of the Church, It is easy to 
imagine the grief of the learned in every age in 
The Pheenicians, 
indeed, were one of the most eonsiderable 





thinking of so great a loss, 


tions of antiquity—the inventors of writing, 
the founders of Tyre, of Sidon, and of Car- 
thage; great navigators, who had even passed 
beyond the columns of Hercules ; cousins-ger- 
man of the Hebrews, with whom they were 
sometimes found in relation, but from whom 
they differed, as a commercial people must al- 
ways differ from an agricultural people, and the 
worshipers of Moloch from the worshipers of 
Jehovah. Truly, how this Sanchoniathon was 
venerated by philologists and historians! How 
they found in the fragments of his translator 
the fascination of difficulty to surmount, of mys- 
tery to penetrate, of hypothesis to risk! And 
if ever the original should reappear! If only 
the version of that Philon of Byblos would rise 
out of the depths of some library! 






If, instead 
of some miserable morsels, treating only of cos- 
mogony and mythology, there should be found, 
at last, the nine books of that history, what a 
flood of light might they not cast upon all Se- 
mitic antiquity! 

One can judge, after this, of the emotion 
which took possession of the learned public of 
Germany, when it was reported, in 1836, that 
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added that the book- | 


| maritime 


| way, with a counterfeit air of Ossian. 


will slay Amissus. 


1a- 





the Greek translation of Sanchoniathon had, 
in fact, been discovered, and was to be publish- 
od. <A Portuguese officer, named Pereira, had 
accidentally found the manuscript in the con- 
vent of Santa Maria, at Merinhao, near Oporto, 
in Portugal, and had sent it to his friend, M. 
Frédéric Wagenfeld, at Bremen. The mannu- 
script was written on parchment, and contained 
one hundred and twenty-seven pages of the 


large quarto size, and with from twenty-five to 
thirty-five lines per page. Impatient to let the 
whole world enjoy so precious a treasure-troye, 
M. Wagenfeld hastened to publish an extract, 
about one-half, with notes and a fac-simile of 
the manuscript. The volume, issued at Han 
over, was preceded by an introduction by M. 
G. F. Grotefend, one of the principal German 
philologists. Here, then, was the recovered work 
of Philon, complete in nine volumes. It ap- 
peared that Sanchoniathon was the royal histori- 
ographer. One might read the account of the 
discoveries and settlements of the 
Pheenicians, and learn that the Sidonians dis- 
covered the island of Ceylon. There wer 
anecdotes, popular poems—the latter, by-the- 
** Amis- 
sus has driven me from the city ; my slaves have 
mocked me. But I will chastise the slaves, I 
Once I reposed upon the 
purple of Tyre, and my pillow was the silk of 
Jabylon. Now the crag is my dwelling-place, 
and the desert my pillow. But think ye that I 
tremble when the shadows fall on the wood, 
when the storm howls among the trees like a 
roaring beast of prey? or that I am affrighted 
by the glimmer of the rocks in the light of the 
moon, or by the pale faces that look at me 


‘yom every clod of earth? s the lion afraid in 
f y clod of earth? Is the] fraid 


the darkness of his den, or have ye seen the 


wild-boar terrified? The wild - boar 
wanders unscared through the mountain passes, 


savage 


| and the roar of the lion makes all his enemies 


quake.” 

Sanchoniathon, were we to credit M. Grote- 
fend, was a writer of Ezekiel’s epoch. He had 
incorporated with his work various important 
documents, one of them a report on the power 


and commerce of Tyre under Hiram, contem- 


porary with Solomon. The work terminated 
with the of Adonidlibnas to the 
throne of Byblos, about the tenth century be- 
fore Jesus Christ, leaving the reader to regret 
that Sanchoniathon had not carried his recital 
yet farther. But Sanchoniathon excused him- 
self—the modern history of Pheenicia had al- 
ready been written by another than himself, 

In this world there are always keen spirits 
ready to call every thing in question. It was 
not to be expected that M. Wagenfeld’s dis- 
covery could escape criticism, Wileken, au- 
thor of the “‘ History of the Crusades,” had the 


accession 


hardihood to pronounce against the authen- 
| ticity of the manuscript. 


On the other hand, 
Gesenius, the great Hebraist, ranged himself 
among the partisans of Sanchoniathon. It is 


| true that Gesenius was occupied with Pheeni- 
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cian antiquities; that ioe had pub lished disser- 
tations on the subject; that he f 
clusions at which he had a 
ihliec 


11¢ 


yund the con- 
rrived confirmed by 
the new publication, and that this coincidence 
was well calculated to create in his mind sae 
ionesty of M. Wagenfeld. 


But Gese nius was dec si 


dices favorable to the | 
In vain did the 
Greek of the printed text appear specious and 
in vain did the historical contents of 
the book seem conformed to probability ; there 
was no resisting the evidence of contrary proofs. 


flowing ; 


f M. Wagenfeld concern 
Colonel Pereira and the monaste 
Maria turned out to be false. 
ide in Portugal, it was shown 
script had been discovered. F 
ly aroused, criticism found text self 
than weak spot. There was no 
the fraud exposed. Wagenfeld 
alone held fast, and the following year publis! 


The whole story « ng 


ry of Santa 
Inquiries being 
that no manu 
inally 


the 


, once fair- 
in it 
more one 
remedy, was 
ied 
the whole of his pretended manuscript, together 
1837 This, 


arms against 


with a Latin version of his own 
at the time, furnis] 
himself, and gave a memor of in- 
vention and erudition. He died ten years later, 

1846, leaving the remembrance of one of the 


same hed new 


rable example 


most extraordinary frauds the world has ever 
witnessed, and bequeathing to other unscrupu- 
lous Hellenists a precedent not likely to be lost. 
The mantle of Wagenfeld was taken up by 
Simonides. Simonides was the most ype d, 
most skillful, the remarkable of all 
the fabricators of manuscripts. No one a 
crown more worthily than he of the 

genious and criminal falsi 
1e Simonides was born, 


1823, 


the most 


se in- 


a list 
fiers of history. 
Constantir 

can be 


f Hydra. 


if his own 
‘ki isle 
has made 
tual 
he re- 
iildhood. 
In 1837 we find him employed by a printer of 
Athe then at Mount Athos, near an uncle 
of his, the Superior of a convent, and a great 
lover of Greek manuscripts. 


in the Gree 
that he 


rusted, in 


is probable 


> tr 
It 


himself younger by some years than his ac 


It is clearly known where 


ceived his education and passed his cl 


not 


ns 5 


Two years after 
the uncle died, and the nephew be took himself 
to traveling over the world, pursuing his stud- 
ies, connected, it is said, with secret societies, 
hence an equivocal and suspected person. In 
1846 he returned to Athens, and began to fab- 
ricate manuscripts, which he pretended to have 
got through a legacy At the 
same time he showed great zeal for study, 
taking lessons in ancient Greek. He is de- 
scribed, at this period, of agreeable manners, 
endowed with a power of px 
ly educated, but eager 
imagination and taste. He read the ancient 
authors with enthusiasm, gathering together all 
sorts of historical and cisienaieadeal informa- 
tion, and essaying to write correctly in Greek. 
With all this he was vain, ambitious, and fickle. 
At the end of two months he left h 
and threw himself into adventures. 

Simonides published an account of his wan- 
derings, but this relation, intended to support 


of his uncle. 


rsuasion, imperfect- 
for knowledge, full 


is teacher, 
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his speculations, h¢ he the effect simply of 
ing a deeper sl 
his life. It 


1s 
having tried his fortune at 


cast- 
adow upon this whole part of 
that, after 
Athens and Con- 
» found it necessary to strengthen 
renewing his supply 
ls, and that he re- 
There he copied man- 
led in procuring some 


which should 


is however, 


certain, 


ions by 
and materia 
turne ai to pet 


usc! ipts, 


a 
Atl 


even succet 


and 
quite valuable ones, serve to pass 

Hence, to 
story, he departed to visit the 
he Archipelago, then traversed 
as the Asian deserts. 
that every where 


hose of his own manufacture. 
his own 


of t 


om t 


islands 
Egypt, penetrating as far 
It should be added 
the most precious and unlooked-for discoveries. 
For instance, a note l 
brigand, he f 


guished arch 


he made 
he ha iunds of 


logist, who had porns in a 


cavern choice antiquities, and who parted from 


our Constantine with tears of regret, presenting 


him with val 
It must 


uable vases as a farewell gift. 
be supposed that Si- 
monides imposed upon every one with his tales 
and his His like all 
others kind, disclosed a singul: w mixture 
of astuteness f subtilty in the 
means used to deceive the public, and te merity 
of the folly of that public. 
Simonides made up a history 
sademy of Symia, 
thirteenth entury, and did not 
to the doctors of this 
part of modern inven- 
*, printing, the telescope, and even 
steambo: At he interpolated 
a work of the fifteenth century, and introduced 
rein the discovery of the daguerreotype. At 
same time he manufactured fragments of 
authors, manuscripts of Hesiod, Homer, 
and Anacreon. ‘Things went so far that the 
Minister of Public Worship at Athens appoint- 
ed to these treasures. 
Fortunately, resemblat 


not, however, 
manuscripts, forgeries, 
of the kind 


and credulity, of 


in his estimate 
Thus, 
for a pretended ¢ 
a monk of the 
hesitate te 
school the 
tions- 


of 
» } 
very eariv, 


u written by 


our 


another time 


classic 


a committee 
the 


uscripts of Simonides 


examine 
ice between the man- 
and certain recent edi- 
tions issued abroad was observed in time; our 
forger had procured and copied these compara- 
tively un 
Athens bee: hot for Simonides , he 
returned to Cons yple toward the end of 
1850. There he found powerful patrons; in 
particular, Baron Tecco, minister from Sardinia, 
who lodged him with himself. It was at Con- 
stantinople that Simonides began to turn his 
toward the East, announcing, first, a 
Sanchoniathon; then an ancient Greek work on 
then a history of Armenia, 
he endeavored to sell to the chief 
prelates, and for which he demand 
of a million dollars. 


ming too 


tantin« 


studies 
hieroglyphics; which 
Armenian 
ed the trifle 
The rogue di not despise 
any means calculated to dispose of 
He pretended to possess a document according 
to which the had hidden precious 
| manuscripts in the environs of Constantinople, 
|in order to conceal them from the Latins; and 


he 


his wares. 


Comneni 


added that the hiding-places were designated 
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Che manuscri 
Was di Sign 


given to ¢ 


ind f? 
Indort¢? 


, conceived sg 
the solex isms 


hens, in the them 


text 
being mor cl 
is More modern 
it it was a counterfeit, the work of 
Furnished with all these proofs, M. 
‘psius went to Leipsic, in comp: 
and on the first of 
th 
1] vas making his arrange 
London. At his dwelling was found the 
ipparatus with which he had manufa 
1 


1 his Uranios: chemical inks, essays of old 


ting, manuscripts, some spurious, others au 


tic, works of Egyptologists such as Bunsen 
epsius himself, and, to crown all, the text 

Jranios. ‘The money which Simonides had 
eived from Dindorf was still in his possession. 
; ense was evident, yet it remained un 
ussian tribunal set Simonide 

restored to him his effects and 

The criminal, in fact, had not 

is fraud in Prussia, and M. Din 


cen its only real victim, was not 





] 


rOoR 


EDITOR 


SE 


pl 
in from any claim it 


t years Sl 
l 
r the Institute, 


yf 


ited himself 


» number of autographs 


es belonging to a M. De Bois-Jourd 


with 


rting 


question 


by 


} 
a rich } 


i, Carrying wit 
turn he 


; difficult for 


than 


an old traveler in Ew 
twenty years ag ] 
King William, 

iddenly the hero of liberty a 
same prince who tl 
of popular revolutior 
lced 


maeea, 


r 


it th 


t time stem 
in 


rent 1 
King, 
] 


has probably not char 
| ; 
* 
A 


he 
stitution as heartil 
are stronger than the will of 
vat upon them. In the inevitable 
veen political progress and reaction, typified by 
Germany and by imperialized Franc 
has been lifted into a promine 
makes him more the hero of civilized 
ever Frederick the Great was of Protestat 
Few kings in history have had a dee] 
bler popular sentiment behind them than thi 
grim old Prussian Tory; and his heart must be 
triply hard if it has not been touched both witl 
admiration and awe by the spectacle of a great 
nation resistlessly united in an intelligent and 
lofty unity of purpose. 
Ihe political education of Germany procee: 
steadily with its general development. 


ubtless, the same gh old Tory, 
] de 


is God-given crown, and 


CC V 


as ever. 
currents 


afl a 
t 


i the 
King 1) 


as 


orde 


leeper and 


rl 1 
dm 


ti 


} 


Its move 


ments are not hysterical, and the German does 


nt 
nt 


not run into the street to throw up a barricad 


Is 


e | him constantly wit! 


ASY C 


ung po- 
itical form 
substantial 


makes abso 


in pe 


ttle of modern liber 


} 


upon thi 
lous 
and 
prin 
ll hands, 


( urs a contem 
‘ | see the peo 
nd handkerchiefs to 

their stirrups 

Easy Chairs, 
other days 
and whe 1 


only Prineé 


asy 


4] 
the tremen¢ 


ats 
tiie 


ro] n, 
t yet king 
Roy Prussia, the King’s 

Che King in those d 
| 


but 
hy 


vs was | DY Majesty 
ot without 
‘ 
maudlin 
capacity for 
ble enough 


friend, having 
} . 


( 


literary 


liequot, as he was called ; 
cult 
sentimentality, and 
drinking Champagne. 
to make 


t Humboldt 
} 


] 


ivat deal 


on, of a 
a 


it 


prodigious 


He was sensi 
his familiar 
intry palace ; 


i him at his ce 
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had plenty of soldi 


al 












juiet. here were some irrepress 
le spirits who would not ‘* move on at the pa- 
; | ; 1 j necessary to em- 





cavalry charged 


a} 
iwn swords, and one free-born 


ia pursuing the higher humanities at 














1 between the rulers and the nations. Tl 
‘Ings seemed like pirates who had been overtaken, 
idin mortal te 


ror at the prol able « onsequences 





crimes, proposed to disgorge their plu 


professed willingness to restore large 





Ph aad | } 
; of liberty that they had 


eal edifice of Prus 
Chere were optimists in those startling days 





» thought that Europe was to be republican 
«1 by the mere force of reason, and that king 


gracefully to own themselves in the 














lay afternoon in Re 


» Sature 





here by the yard? 
man long since departe d, who, overhearing the 
English tongue, and learning that the ] 
was ‘rican, exclaimed with s 





Ameri tion, 

ie Americans, and we know very much your 
General Vashington Irving ?” the palace of 
the Prince of Prussia still standing close at hand ? 
But who sees Humboldt walking by ? 


ries across into dear old Ritter’s lecture-room } 





} 
Love ¢ 








While we were yet dining anxious faces 


peared, and we were told that trouble was bre 
Ing A crowd of people had been to the roval 





palace to demand arms, and they had been re 
tused. The revolution was coming! The tidal 
wave was even now lifting us! We all arose 
ind went out. A huge concourse of men was 
swiftly rming from the palace into the broad 
street, As it passed along, like a dark cloud, 
r every thing with shadow, doors and win 
nd shop-keepers hurried to 
Before the palace of the Prince 
present Majesty King William, a 
carriage was standing, and the moment the crowd 
had passed the Princess of Prussia, the present 
Queen, and a beautiful woman, came out with 
children, and stepped quickly into the carriage, 
which drove off rapidly toward the King’s pal 
ace. The crowd swept on, and the leaders of 
revolution knew that the hour had come. 
As the Easy Chair strolled curiously along, it 











saw men with clubs and iron bars hurrying by 
evidently to a rendezvous, and officers on horse- 





ered through 
id deserted 
ould be safely 
ides were rising in 
iter den Lind 
m in the Friedri 


f} 


and explaine 
on making a vi 


m the floor bel } 


den, But 
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n. The 


courte 
er 


i@ was the Ge 
ment, 
of ‘Th 
France was 
Germany 


rism, and Germ: 


is Napok 


} 


not of a royal h 
ae 


triumph we 


nd the sharp volle 


1 

: dull heavy 
air. A gre 

The moon shi 


the sky, ar 


univers: 
g enough 
was bitter hatred « 
iad counseled an 
tions of the night. | 


| proclamation to | 
serlinese. But the dea 


I 
ace and brought in 
nd to lo 
plainly told at h ad 1 
and promised; and it was 
sharply re 
| prere l 
t there was a kind of 1 


it bat 


ople wer 
oO terms, 


nce of Prus 


to th 


nurdere 
understo¢ 


umphal funeral of the de 


walked in the procession 
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the old judg 
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however, 
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good man.” 


Galileo, and wi 
s, said the Bishop. Scientific men shoul 

sue their investigations with thelargest liberty. 
he Bishop of St igustine proceeds to ill istrate 


est liberty of science, ¢ 
. 1, sail 


wholly free—says th 
pretend to find in sci 
: to the revelations of 
< that they have done 
it to learned men in 
h will never find fault 
3 . Archbishop Purcell 

iat another American bishop wished s 


he same liberty 


the liberty, that is 
y, of submitting its conclusions to the revi- 
and approval of the doctors of the Church. 


n 
But 


the modern St. Augustine deserts us at the 
very crucial point 


When science, being perfect- 
ly fi 


ee, submits to us the results of its investiga 


1 we of the ecclesiastical body do not 





approve them, what is to be done? Are the con- 


clusions of science to be rejected as false because 


they do not agree with our opinions, who are not 
versed in science? Or is the opinion of the ee- 
clesiastical body to be considered science ? 


Sup- 
for 


instance, that science, in the person of 
ialileo, teaches the revolution of the earth, and 
that we, the Church, in the persons of the car 
dinals, declare that such a doctrine is cont) 


to Scripture, what is to be done? Shall we 
nounce Galileo, as we did before, or contess ot 
own incompetence? Is the truth decided by sci 


ence or by our opinion? If by our opinion, 


lve around the sun 


the earth does not rev« 
science, why should wise men submit the result 
of their investigation to us who are provi 
dunces, and who confess it ? 

‘There is something very artless in this « 
tion of freedom. ‘The liberty of science to sub 
mit the result of its investigations to the doctors 
of the Bishop’s Church, and its equal liberty to 
have its conclusions approved or condemned by 
those doctors, is very much the kind of liberty 
that Galileo enjoyed. It is the liberty « ‘ 
and saying exactly what the ecclesiastical 

ra 


ne 


f doing 
excellent Bishop of St. Augustine 
hold to one position or the other. If he 
tid, as the report of Archbishop Purcell’s ad- 


declares, ‘‘ 


ch ec 


mu 


] 1 
adress 


rights, which 
should never be interfered with; and scientific 
should pursue their investigations with 
liberty, 


Science has its 


the 
’ why does he say, as also report- 


ed, that if they reach certain decisions, they must 


mit them to the decision of certain doctors ot 
Church? Does he not see that he also un 
avoidably suggests the remark of the gentleman 
at the fair, ‘*’The little joker is certainly under 
this thimble ?” 
Presently, in a frank and manly way, 
hop Pureel i : 


upon Civil 


Arch- 
describes his speech in the Council 
government; and this merits the 
careful attention, as the view of one of the 


most 
most 
justly eminent and distinguished dignitaries of 
the Roman Catholic Church in America. had 
obtained leave to speak- 

tinkling of the little bell—when the entire order 
of proceedings was changed, and ‘* I was left out 
in the ce ld, as were other bishops.” He there 
fore wrote out his speech, and sent it to the 
archives of the Council. But he must also have 
delivered it at last, because he says that when 
he came down from the ambon, or pulpit, the 
English Archbishop Manning, one of the most 


subject, of course, to the 


uncompromising advocates of the infallibility, 
rushed forward, took his hand, and said, ** You 
are a true republican,” which, however, was a 
very questionable compliment from Dr. Manning. 
But our American Bishop said plainly that it 
would have been better for the Church if kings 
had never assumed to protect her; that our Amer- 
ican form of government is the best in the world, 
because it finds the rightful source of power 
where God placed it, in the people. He said 
that our civil constitution gives perfect liberty to 
every denomination of Christians, and looks with 
equal favor upon all. This, said the Archbishop, 
‘**T believe is better for the Catholic religion than 
if it were especially protected. All we want is a 
fair field and no favor. It is for the people to 
decide. If they approve our religion, they will 
embrace it; if they do not, they will reject it.” 


These were remarkable words to hear in a 
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voice, cried out, ‘ Those popes had no authority, 
no commission from God to pretend to any such 
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‘nts were evidently not answered, but they sub 
to lecision of the Council. Yet it is 
how little knowledge or he little 
iv of interpretation upon this subject the: 
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a ius the Holy 
Patriarch of Jerusalem said that t ul 
long since been decided in a certain Council of 
Lyons and a Council of Florence. But Archbish 
1)» Purcell states that those Councils, unabl 
find authority in Scripture or tradition for the 
declaration of infallibility, ‘*laid the 
aside.” ‘Then comes Bishop Bailey, of New Jer 
vy, telling us that ‘‘the Cath 
alwavs believed in infallibility: that it i 
Its ac cepted doctril es, and all that it ever ne 
was to be confirmed by council.” ‘I ern 
to settle the question, when Father Hyacinthe, in 
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his ringing voice, we 


doctors of the Church 


q lestion 


is atholie Chureh hi 


That se S 


declares that ‘*it is a ¢ trine 
unknown to all ecclesiastical antiquity, which is 
d and eminent 
theologians, and which implies a radical change 
in the constitution of the Chureh.” And the uni- 
versities of which we were just speaking, the 
universities of Sorbonne, Louvaine, Douay, Al- 
cala, and Salamanca, deliver their fire si 
side with Father Hyacinthe, and directly into 
face of Bishop Bailey. ‘* It is no matter of fait 
to believe that the pope is in himself infallible, 
separated from the body of the Church, even in 
expounding the faith.” And even Archbishop 
Purcell, who desired the reporters to announce 


isputed even now by numerous 
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7 But, after mar 
riage, his wife confessed that she knew nothing 
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second 
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of housekeeping, and could not cook, and it was 
soon evident that she had no talent for manage- 
ment, nor even personal neatness. For three 
he did almost all the work in his house a 

Chen, with greater prosperity, 
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During all this time he remonstrated gently 
and patiently, trustin to atfection, 
the mother’s love of her children, to pride, to— 
and the situ- 
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found—for all those alternatives must be consid 


ered—that his marriage was a mistake could dis 
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monarchical party were the authors—followed by 
an ineffectu: ie tempt to place the military under 
the partial ¢ aa of the President of the Assem 
by, was the pretext upon which Louis Napoleon 
justified his act. His blow was avowedly on behalf 
of universal suffrage. ‘The working-men of Paris 
applauded the act which checkmated the Bourbons 
rnd ¢ rrleanists, or viewed it with supreme uncon- 
M. Ténot’s testimony on this poin it is clear 
ind ction ** Why should we fight ?” re spond- 
ed one of the workmen to the appeals their 
would-be leaders. ‘* They give us universal suf- 
They had no faith in their own repre- 
Just before Baudin’s death one of 
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never be restored again. 
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THERE is no America or, we hardly know 
any English whom would sooner 
select to write a biography of Charles Dickens 
than Dr. SHetton Mackenzie. For over half 
a century he has lived in familiar fellowship with 
the diterati of his time. He has that peculiar 
cast of mind which seizes upon significant inci- 
dents, treasures them up, and, as needed, repro- 
Ile is, too, a literary eritie—pro- 
so—and although his criticisms are 
not and do not assume to be profound, they are 
perv: ided by a person ilitv, a sympathetic appre- 
ciation of the writer’s aim and spirit, a knowl- 
edge, in short, of the man, which is, in some 
sense, the first condition of either accurate or in 
teresting criticism. His critical writings, like 
his conversation, are always lively, entertaining, 
anecdotical. His Life of Ch Dickens (°. 
B. Peterson and Lrothers almost be 
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Light 
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ties, and general decline i American goy- 
ernment.” Doubtless it points 
probably it may abound in prescri] 
tions, though we apprehend a government that 
could bear them all would need a naturally fine 
constitution of its own at the outset. We cord 
ially invite those who think the American 
ernments ae in a sick and dying condition, 
apprehend a congestion in the Treasury, or gen 
‘ral inflammation under the income tax, 
and tumors in the unreconstructed States, 
marasmus among the office-seekers, or general 
prostration in the army and navy, to ‘‘read up 
Dr. Seaman’s remedies. But, for our own par 
we think more favorably of the American gov- 
ernment than our author does. We consider 
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We have reserved our 
s Of Ancient Cl 
until we should have more 
which to judge of them. Four volumes are now 
Herodotus, Cesar, the Hiad, and the 
Odyssey. Of these the two latter are by the edi- 
tor, Rev. W. Lucas Cottiys ; 
are by GEORGE ¢ 
LOPE, respec 


s of 
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than one volume by 
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The idea is an admirable 
one, It is to give to English readers, and in a 
small compass—the volumes are about 175 pages 


are S| h 


tive ly. 


an adequate idea, for the purpose of gen 
eral information, of the great writers of antiquity. 
‘The books are not criticisms ; they are not trans- 
lations; are not abridgments: they are a 
curious combination of the three. Let us take the 
Odyssey for In successive cha 
answering to the successive books of the poet, 
the editor gives an account of the adventures of 
He intersperses translations, from va- 
rious authors, of the more striking passages. He 
adds hints of criticism, and suggestions of the 
various schools of interpretation. One may read 
he book through, lazily, in an afternoon. Toa 
urge proportion of readers it will afford a better 
conception of the poet than they could get from 
any translation, even from 
grammar and scanning through which most col- 
lege students are put, under the shallow pretense 
that they are studying Homer. ‘To any of our 
readers who want to know something about the 
classic authors of antiquity, but have not the 
time to master them in their original tongues, 
nor the inclination to read the translations, which 
are so often only travesties, we recommend Lip- 


they 


example. pters, 


ly S5CS. 


t 
t 
] 
i 


or the exercises in 
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for 


lassics 
ipon the track 
Christianity 
C. Seribner 
some disap 
that Pressens¢ 
ng the work of 
something far better 
| ‘ thought and 
l‘his volume is less brilliant 
1's kindred work on St 
¢ lore than the work of 


all 


instaking. 
ription thi 
, less transfused with po 

» author’s previous volume 

limes of Jesus Christ,” and 

red by any original conception 
iings of the great 

g a pre-eml 


BEECHER’S Ser 
Ford and Co. 
‘These sermons 
‘rom his lips, and 
hout selection 
1@ less open to 
oes just what it pur- 
ors of Plymouth Chureh 
ver sit within the sound 


There are 


issue 
are 
taken down ju 


mublished without revision and wit 
» a volun 


rd d 


§ many 
‘rmons that 
Mr. Bee that are more 


kind of sou! 


none 
every 

by Mrs. Otipnant (D. 
a the roughly 


n, and very natural 


original 
, though 
iracters and its 


rv in its 


not strikingly ful, in its che 


y¥ powe 
incidents. It is composed of three stories, woven 
piste one strand, of the brothers Renton, thrown 
ipon their own resources by their father’s singu- 
vA and struggling up to manhood in differ- 
ent quarters of the globe and with 
riences, each with his own battle to fight and his 
own heart pro blem to work out in love’s school. 
There is no intense vill: 
| 


bread 


will 
will, 


diverse expe 


un, 
tl 
the farthest possil 
al; atale, it mig 


We cordially 


entertaining 


there are no hair- 

i ape - thrilling adventures. It is 
le remove from the sensation 
ht be a true tale, of English life. 
mmend it as a healthful and 
Just the opposite kind of 
, powerfully written in its way (which, how- 
avery good way), is 
*Mabel’s Progress” 
Veronica is a proud, 
who has nothing but 
attractive, except as 
her tched life miserable death awaken 
at our dich es for one whose life and 
character are a sore trial to our patience. ‘The 
— is very evident; but whether it is worth 
hile to read the story of so much vice to get, at 
the end, so slight a lesson of virtue, is question 
able.—There is no very ostensible moral to make 
or mar the interest of A Dangerous Guest (Har 
per and Brothers), which is the rather attractive 
title of taining novel, the ‘* danger- 
ous guest ming young French girl, 
and the danger a wedding, which, despite the 
guardian care of some officious intermeddlers, 
is consummated at the end of The 
experiences of the Fi England are 


story. 
stor ; 
eve r. 
Vaso 
Harpe 
val, 


her | 


‘-7 
think 18 


grit l, 


her 


unwomanly 
eauty to ano 
wre 


last 


and 


a very 


’ being a ch 


the story. 
ench fami 


ly in 
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y W. H. Davenport Apams. 
ries are French; this is of English 
rigin, though the author has drawn largely from 
he work of M. Renard. ‘The book is profusely 
i -d, and gives, in a concise and interest 

n, a great deal of useful information ; | 

it would be much more useful, as well as int 

ting, to the American reader if the publish 

ad secured the addition of some supplement 
nfurmation concerning the American light 

stem. 

Phe Princes of Art (Lee and Shepard 

] of a translation, by Mrs 2; eK 


un the French, giving some account of th 


elebrated painters, s¢ ulptors, and e1 


biographies, if so they may be cal 
en in a lively and entertaining manner 
10t so much interspersed with anecdote 
of anecdotes respecting their variou 
But though they are certainly ente 
{ avoid the common error of dry de- 
lly characterizes biographies ot 
brevity, they are neither solid n 
to be satisfactory. The bool 
than instructive. 
] 


iC 


more 


petizing. 


ks, that, while in tl 
and downward beat both tal 
act of flight, in the bird, in conseqt 


peculiar imbrication of the feathers, i 
nward motion alone which comes 
: e, in the elevation of the wing, the 
passes so freely through it as to supply no p 
tance. He states, in illustration of 1 
ditference, that an insect allowed to tak« 
after a string is tied to its leg can remain 
ir without difficulty, while a bird similar]; 
ed will fall to the ground as soon as the s 
stretched. ‘The apparatus of Professor 
produce them i he p1 t article, the | as improve iim, is suflicient to dete: 
purpose ol ) ‘ting 1 st & he hgul | rreatest prec ision, the number « 
themselves trating the new views on th 1e r minute, as well as the particula 
ect, rathe 1 il yt curs light; and, among other obseryati 
wuthors yan impr ‘ il apparatus, | he informs us that, while the sparrow mal 
thirteen movements of the wing in a second, an 
the wild duck nine, the buzzard (2uteo 
‘is) beats its wings only three tim 
r ; ! As a general rule, he finds that 
ward motion in space he apparat \ he time occupied in depressing the wing is al- 


arly that it 1@ resistance of the : vhich | ways decidedly longer than that of elevation, ex 
mparts to the wings the figure-of-eight motion | cepting in birds of a small wing area, in which 


referred to, as the same curve 1 by | case the two periods are almost equal. At start 
the wing of the artificial in , which, of course, | ing the bird appears to make fewer strokes, but 

only received as its motor rectilineal movement ith a ¢ ‘r amplitude of stretch than subse 
f 


levation and depression in the wing i uently. ‘Lhe rapidity of the stroke, on the othe: 

erroneous to say that a movemen hi ppears to diminish anew when the bird 
luntary on the ! the insect, | has obtained a high degree of velocity. 

The comparison of the two modes of flight may 

summed up by saying, that in the bird the 

emity of the wing describes a simple helix, 

in the insect a series of lemniscates is 


The difference in the two curves will 








be appreciable 


Trams. 


FLIGHT OF A BIRD. 


FLIGHT OF AN INSECT. 


AT 


HYSIOLOGICAL 


In compari 
ith fresh beef, 1 
following in 


y 
Creatine, cr 


iatine 


1} 


it 


‘rom this it wil 
and the albumen are less in the 
set of bodies is introdt wl 

lk of the compound, and that there are 

mes the quantity of mineral matters. TI 


e seen that, w 


ich oceup) 
also f 
nce, therefore, between the two is essentially 
in the substances mentioned first in the f 
of the preceding tables, 

According to Dr. Lankester, creatine is a sub 


stance of alkaline reaction, resembling 


respect, quinine, morphine, and other 


and to a less degree theine, and, like 
, 


bly exercising a powerful influence upon 


man system. Creatinine, a when 
posed, forms sarkosine, a substance cor 
ia hl e ] 

The inosic acid is also 


1 the combination of 


gin, 
tained in 
the juice of flesh. 


an im- 
portant substance ; 


all 


ans 
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on the ani 
when in tl 
of the 
maintains 
influence uy 
ables them t 
without thi 
to them 

be somewha 


but mu 


action 


t 


ite loaf 
ut three-quarters 
of coffee. 


with a la 


unas 


LIVING ORGANISMS 


T+ 
Mr. Béchamp contin 


in chalk « 


1es to 
istence 
by him microzymas, a st 
deavors to prove by the 
Pure carbonate of lime, 
ment, exerts no action 
or sug 
phere, the experiment having 


two years, wit vessel 


access of organisms fi 


ke hh very 


a 
Chain Ta 
of the block be used, instead of the pure carbon- 


n the starch, 


acts immedi 


isms refer 

to bacteri 

finds a similar 1 
rious tertiary marl: 


and with the 


veloped at the 


ation of the ro are morpholog 


ically identical with the microzymas of modern 
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HARPER'S NEW Mi 


Ontari 
Rochester 


was dis 


1 rock, 


l 
rit 
tines 


projecting 
is that 


e feet 


160,000 cubic f t} dav, « 
» 600,000,000 annus uly, wl is 


nanufacture of the Man 
York. The illu 
| of about six 


‘ 
Vew 


ACID BY MOL- 


mounced some 
rasteropod mollusea 
| and this has 
ybserved in the case 


which 


se- 
since 
disc harge S 
liva that 
a al 


1} 
i Pun 


Lor si 


moi- 


ywed a leral 


acid, 


const le 


some of com- 


chlorohyd 


pha 

acl l, ( ned 

a magnesia, and other 

lands secreting the li quids ¢ con- 

m 7 to? per cent. of the total weight 
il. With this there 
in some species, an evolution of pure 


] } 


ymmbi 
mp1 


ic 
acid secretion 
weighing ap 


i 
206 cubic 


to furn 


7 
na, 


proximately 
ins, vielding centimeters 
far known 


issis, Trit 


ish this secretion 
sidaria, Pleu- 
poe Peete The 

nis not entirely un 
t is suggested that it is use 
val Ils or other mollusca 
ticles of l 


food 


num, Cas 


( 1S, 


} 


e she 


REPARATION OF HYDROGEN, 


ew process for the preparation ¢ f hydrogen 
» scale consists in heating to redness a 
alkaline hyd 


ree 


re of damp coals and lrates 


INTHLY MAGA 


ZINE. 


this me 


ans a mixture of hydrogen and cai 


bonic acid is disengaged and conducted over cer- 


t 
tain 


carbonates, which retain the carbonic acid 
and become bicarbonates. ‘The pure hydr« gen 
is collected in a gasometer, to be used as required. 
lhe bicarbonates are employed as such, or as 
reservoirs of carbonicacid, ‘Theoxides produced 
in the carbonization of the alkaline coals may be 
utilized for purposes of agriculture, or else 
form th ayers for subsequent ys sabe ns, 
it is said, be obtained pure 
common illumin: iting gas over lime, 
ated to che srry redness, 
pose aati of lime. 


else to 
ites 


| assing y 


the dry residue being 


SINKING OF THE ANDAMAN ISLANDS. 
It is announced that the Andaman I 
a 


slands are 
ing, at the rate of about one foot 
the inference being deriv from 
the fact that trunks of trees, still 1 
pre und, m \ be seen in the water of the traits 
which sparate the islands, d 
never grew in mang 
lv found further ink 


* ONLY 
trace, 


in the centw v 


and belonging to 


spec} 


} l rove 


swamps 

ind. It is 

in several places, the 

eral trees in the sea, up to the stat 

» trees are just dying by 
ter, and the subse 


PRIZES PAID FOR IMPROVEMENT 


AFFINE MANUFACTURE. 
It may be interesting to some of our readers 
to learn th e Mineral Oil Association of Halle 
] rizes of 85000 each f he 
First, for the 
thod of purifying 
iraffine with the least possi 
this not to exceed five get cent. 
for t ; bY atu 1 
lown masses of pari affine toa temp rature 
fat least twenty-three degrees at any season of 
the year. It is to be understood that e color 
la - ] 


ess tar oils, be 


IN 


PAR- 


it tl 


ondly, 


cooling ¢ 


nzine especially, can not be use 
for purifying paraffine, since they act as a solver 
upon it. ‘The loss in purifying must not exce 

five per cent., and the oper: t be ray 
applicable, and inexpensive. The purified 
paraftine must have a bluish-white color, and be 
free from smell. The apparatus for cooling the 
paraffine must be so arranged that in one or more 
of at 560 hundred-wei 
can be brought to a temperature of twenty-three 
Is holding It 
is suggested that this ca reous- 
ly done by cooling the apartments themselves in 
which the masses of paraftine are placed for crys 
tallization. The cooling of the must be 
gradually accomplished, so that the formation of 
the « rystals in them shall not be interfered with 
as to their peculiarities, size, ete. The prizes are 
open for competition until the Ist of January, 
1871, to whoever will solve these problems to the 
satisfaction of the committee of the Mineral Oil 
Association at Halle. 


l 
it 
l 


easily 


rooms masses least ehits 


degrees in vesse 500 ] ounds each. 
n be most advanta 


masses 


RED COLOR FROM PICRIC ACID. 
to the Chemical News, 
1 for 
bone, 
ing method: 

cid (the gn 


Ac c wrding 


be employe 


picrie acid 

imparting a beautiful red 
and horn, by means of the 
Take 4 grammes of the pi 
ramme about equal to 15 grains), 


| 1” 
loy 
1O1 


follow 


cr) 


to ivory, 
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and dissolve in 250 grammes of boiling water; 


and, after cooling, add 8 grammes of liquid am- 


monia. Dissolve also two grammes of crystal 
lized fuchsine (magent: 


hol, dilute with 375 


n J 
t n+ 


> grammes of alco 
*s of hot water, 
next add 50 grammes of ammonia. 
the red color of 


the 


and 
As soon as 
“the ms genta solution has disaj 
are mixed together, 
making a bulk of liquid amounting to about a 
pint, a 
ym 


peared two 


Solutions 


which is sufficient quantity for dyeing 
uur to six sheep-skins. 


Ivory and bone 
be pl iced 


weak nitric or hydro 
lorie acid first, befor ‘ing immersed in the 
ammoniacal liquid ; wood can not be dyed by this 
liquid unless it has been previously painted over 
With paste made from flour. When, to the am 
moniacal liquid, some gelatine solution is added, 


f 
dl 


} 

shoul in 
} 
ch 


very 


V 


t 


attack 
f the 
nagenta and picric acid, the tints obtained may 
ve varied from a bluish-red t 
red. ‘The desired colors do 
ammonia is evaporated 


it will serve as a red ink, which does not 
steel pens, 


1 
| 


bv changing the proportions « 


» a bright orange- 
ot appear until the 
| 


n 
n 


CUTANEOUS ABSORPTION, 


Mi 


Dr. Scoutetten, of M 
been carrying on a warfare with what he con 

lers the old-fashi " be- 
lieve in the doctrine of cutaneous absorption, he 
himself maintaining that such action, unless wh 
the skin is mechanically abraded or otherwise 
exposed, is entirely impossible. He insists, it 
recent essay, that when immersed in oluti 
a healthy e of skin can not | 


-or thes 


‘tz, has, for some years, 


med physiologis 


} 
at 


Sl ts, who 


’ 
en 
a 


surfac 


1, in conse 


the liqui 


tion, whicl revents any absory 


that every to be absorbed by 


must be soluble by, or mixed with, this sebaceou 
material; and that the application of any 
pulverized substance whatever to 


finely 


thes 


kin, unle 
chemically corrosive, is not accompanied 


sorption. Experiments were made by 


mission wpon such substances as iodide of potas- 


tea le 


sium, yellow cyanuret of potassium, bichlori 
of mercury, digitalis, belladona, ete.; and the 
immersion of a portion of the body was main 
tained in solutions of one or the other of these 
substances for from thirty minutes to two hours 
The urine and the saliva were carefully collected 
atasu 

said that in no case was there the slightest trace 
ot iodine, of corrosive sublimate, or of the eyan- 
uret in the urine; and that the vegetable sub- 
stances exhibited no action upon the urine, upon 
the heart, the circulation, or the innervation. 

SOCIETY FOR ASSISTING DESTITUTE MEN 

OF SCIENCE. 

Among other excellent institutions of France 
is an association intended to furnish aid to des 
titute men of science during their lives, or to 
their families after their death. This was founded 
in 1857 by Theénard, a well-known savant, and 
the report for 1869, just published, shows that it 
has accumulated since then a principal fund of 
over $150,000, besides the expenditure of nearly 
$60,000 for the purposes mentioned in furnish- 
ing assistance to forty-one families. Among the 
beneficiaries of the past year were Madame Petit, 
of Toulotse, and the family of Mr. Nicklés, the 
well-known Paris scientitie correspondent of 


the American Journal of Science. An allow- 
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Mademoi 
t me 


, eXIsts in London, 


selle Sill 
hanici 


ermann, 


an ot Paris, 


A similar 


t 


thoug 


socie 


h nothi r I ne Kin 1, a ar as we 


are 
1e@ 


United 
1! 


i or 


has t 
He 
able to initiate an enterprise of 


acter in this country is well worthy o 


aware, 
States de 
} 


} 
a similar char 


\ ractica 


f considera- 


alll i, 


COMPOSITION OF THE SKIN OF ANIMALS. 
the 
hich it under 
en f es] * 


recent article on > composition 


1 the 
‘ at, wi 
trom two-thirds Pt 
of the skin consists of 


YO) 


- aaduaily adsoO 


the ordin tempe 
ries with 


analysis ot 


per cent 


] 


ar tissue 


fat; and 
AMELIORATION 
f the Hospits 
mperature of t 
d with 
Vv) , n temperature, 
ly or fifty-two degrees, at the present 
time exceeds fifty-five de grees Positive proots 
of this change are shown by facts connected with 
“at, and by the re- 


ication of 
the growth 


ie number of 


[ ith 
roads, the 


drying up 
? ey t! 


MOpuiAa 
pu 


liatis, 


tio 
tion, 


FRICTION OF N ON 


IRO 
of the coefficient of friction 
ice Was ascertained during the 
Professor Miller, 
A yo n 

was stationed on t 
n his hands, to which a 
and by means of 
n the ice. 

motion the spring bal 
force of ten 
motion it 

inds. <As 


ICE, 
The d 


he determinatior 
between iron and as 
past of Freiburg, in 


vy man ¢ 


winter by 
the following manner: 
ith 


l 


n skates 


smooth runners he ice 
th a spring balance i 
ng string was fastene 


him upo 


which a second skater drew 
At the begir 


ance 


ining of the 
ve twelve 
varied be- 
the young 
» pounds the 
nning of the 

of the weight, 


showed a tracti or 


pounds ; 


twee 
tween 


and during the 
two and four ] 

man in question weighed 1: 
efficient of friction 
tion amounted t 
while during the motion 
1.2 per cent. 


c 
at mo- 
_ cent. 
it amounted to from 


to 2.0, 


PURIFICATION OF WATER BY 


Careful experiments have recen 


FRE NG. 


been made 
the ice of 


h those of the unfrozen 


tly 

in regard to the solid constituents of 
certain lakes compared wit 
water beneath it; and 
was found to exist, the 
ration of the melted ice 


ht 


from the same weight 


a very decided difference 
> residuum from the evapo- 
being much less than that 
of th in question. 
In one experiment in the Lake of Zurich, while 
the water furnished .128 ofa gramme of solid mat 
ter to the quart, the melted ice yielded only 026 
ot a 


water 


gramme. It, therefore, would seem that 
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irdness of water, | race possessing large herds of cattle, 


repetitions of ac- made an habitual use of human flesh as food. 


The remains from this cavern in Mount Chau 
r to a very small race, as far as ¢ 
} 


sed aver 


armed with 
} ] 


reiIng 
i 


WW t 


annibalism among t 
North America, iin 

of the kind being the discov- 

man jaw in an ancient shell | ] 


, Massachusetts. 


eal 


INHABITANTS OF MADAGASCAR. 
au n discussing the character 
abitants of Madagascar, refers to their 
division into Madacasses a 
s, and conside 
ame ancestry, 
customs are the same, 
rascar mustehave | \ t t 
both the African continent and the Malay Are} 
and that it w: ossibly the seat of 


} 1 
earnest C1Vil 


VARIATION IN PLANTS WITH SOIL, ETC, 
Mr. Kerner, a German author, in an article 
upon the influence of climate and soil upon 
plants, remarks that in the centre of distribution 
of a species, where it reaches its maximum of 
abundance, it is very unusual for varieties to be 
come establish d, since, even if deviatir Yr for ns 
were to appear, they would not be perpetuated, 

in consequence of a law of nature that cross fe 
tilization with other individuals, rather than self- 
fertilization, is the rule. On the outskirts of the 
region of distribution, however, where the indi- 

viduals are much scattered, variations once de 
veloped are like ly to beer me establishe d, because 
the chances of self-fertilization being much great- 
of these er, the peculiarities are likely to be perpetuated 
ong bones. by inheritance. Here, therefore, we must look 
while the flat for those aberrant forms which become the an- 
cestors of new species. ‘The author thinks that 
the direct influence of climate and soil in origin- 
been split bv a fl hat , wi l ating changes of structure is extremely slight, 


1 


embedded in these changes being due, in the course of many 
remarkable fa 1 ted with these generations, to the process of natural selection ; 
| number there those individuals which exhibit slight divergen 
man or of an. cies, suitable to the circumstances in which the 
gtochildren, | plant is placed, being most likely to survive, and 
young women, sh conclusi to produce large numbers of seeds. Changed 
ction was made of th nd mem- conditions of life can kill the plant or destroy its 
the human race, a th: i it was | health, but can have no direct influence in chang- 
result of any nece v, j e; ing it into a form more suitable for those con- 
t itis quite probable that the victims were. ditions. 
1 expressly for th asion, precisely as 
case among the Battas of Sumatra and) AGENCY OF HUMMING-BIRDS IN FERTILIZING 
Kastern canni l In leed, this per uliar PLANTS, 
*xisted in Europe a long It is well known that the fertilization of many 
after the epoch of the bone caves, since St. | flowers, so as to cause them to. produce fruit, is 
ne is said to have met among the Gauls a dependent entirely upon the agency of insects ; 
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and the barrenness of 


ported to regions remote fr 
I 


may be accounted f 
sO lated 
that the humming-birds of America 


Lilie 
rt almost 


V 
It has been re 


insects. 


as Important in this respect as 


ts, since 1 heir passage m 


ther tl] } } 
iother tl ne with th 


one flower to 


\ essary ( rry 
n dust, and distribute it 
e tlower lel rap the 
I ! agency may, 
haps, explain the ¢ 
of h 


versal distribution throug 


» enormous hum 
umming-birds, and t 
} 


and y: neir ull 


FLORA OF 

According to 
contains about 450 fl 
island, all of 


so 10 Great 


ICELAND. 


Professor Babington, 


Iceland 


lants, native to the 
which, e epun i ut 


ywering 
60, occul 
Britain. r, with three 
ptions, are native he European conti 
andin ( es of tlow 
peculiar the nd. No forests 
country, : r » | 


ering plant is 
ur in the 


long ag 


or 


e existed 
not ) ‘ nor 1s 
‘e of the former existence of pine, 
tree. At 
of dwarf birch 
1 | In severa aces, ant me shrubby 


willows No the 


Isiana, 


any other kind of forest 
time extensive \ 


ral an Is grown on 


KEEPING ROSI IN 


WINTER. 
7 


ering the end of the rece 


ind then pla 


ie end, 


sw hours. 
BARBERR 


GRAIN 


PI TO RUST IN 
is been excited lately 
honored belief 
the barberry shrub was. strictly 


uble interest | 


Conside 


he announcement 


regard to 


that time 

proximity of 
1 caused a develop- 
as the 
hed that this rust 


rm, of precis 


namely : 
ease known 


ely 

he fungus producing the 
the leaves of the 
spores of each form will 
but form; and 
ly the floating seeds or spores pro 

ceeding from tl 


well-known orange 
barberry, : 


spots on 


reprod elf, ier 


ie barberry shrub rust, and fas 
tening upon the grain, develop into the apparently 
very rust. ( 


hat the planting 
] 
| 


different grain So true is this said to 


of a single bush of the bar- 
VN ill pr duce the disease in a regi \ 
had never ¢ red before. 

As long : 
earlier period, an enactment prevailed in 
necticut persons, with the consent 
of the civil authorities of 
any land whatever and cut down or uproot any 


barber there, 


as 1796, and possibly even at an 
Con- 
authorizing 


the town, to go upon 


ry bushes that might be growin 


r 
5 


being liable to any action or suit for 
ntinued as late 
an enactment by which 


him 


without 


damag lation was ¢ 
1s 
‘ling 

barberry bush 

n the land where 

n of the 
lectmen 
pers 
from 


vea 


TLE BONES BY SOLI 


ASS. 


BLE 
Gl 


A hint whicl be of to our com- 
parative anatomists is supplied in a recent com 
munication of Mr. Forez to the Academy of 
Sciences in Paris. ie fragile com which 


fossil and ot 


may service 


lition in 
reach publi 
lifticulty of hand- 
r casts from them 
Variou 
» remedy this incon 


11 
ie 


interested, 


t 
to 


various objec 
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ment and 
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vari 
exists in our cou 
of the kind mention 
trolled 
bureaus of the 


trv, 


by one ano 
administration 

By a recent decree the ministry f 
been charged with duties belongin 
to that of publ istruct and is now sti 
the Ministry of Let , Science, and Fine A 
Che with 
this newly arranged ministry is charged 


Lillis 


many the 


on, 


which 
are the 
the Imperial 
Library and 


supervision 

Imperial rance ; 

Academy) 
um 


Ori 





Library, and the course 








i i xed to it; the Mazarin Li 
bi { those of the Arsenal and of St. 
Cit eve tl ene service libraries, and 
liting of the catalogues of the libraries of 
lepartments; t learned societies of Paris; 
R Sociétés S tes; the Library 
- Committe ot listorical and Leat d 
Worl t l des Savans; subscri; 
( ent literarv works, and thei 
( 1 amo! the publ libraries; the 
consolida of s ptions; the encouragt 
t l aid of s \ and men of letters: 
C 1 l encouragement to vovages and 
literary and ntitic missions; the publication 
ind distribut of t unpublished works con 





ning the history of France, and the top: 
iphical map of Gaul; the Legal Dépot, and 
the reception and distribution of works proceed- 
om the Legal Depot. 





connection it may be stated that few 
ernments have d 


ro one so much as that of France 
ithe way of advancing science by the institution 
nee of scientific explorations in dif. 





tries, and of publishing the results in a 








tly and elaborate form. Among other well 
vn illustratior f this statement may be 
i the volumes relating to the ¢ rations in 
I pt, ler tl direction of Denon, made at 


the account of the 
, of the Venus, and of the 
pl Algiers, 
and many other publications. 


id of Napoleon I 
I strolahe 


ithe 





scle! ex rations oi 





It is, however, a matter of pride to Americans 
to know that no single work of this kind pub 
j “tl by a nation equals the report of the 

ults of the great exploring expedition under 
Captain Wilkes, the series of volumes already 

rinted and distributed having no parallel in 


and 


work, the 


of illustration, 
Another 


eir extel thei 


if, 
of 


eaury 


typography 


vt of the Pacific Railroad surveys, occupy- 
thirteen quarto volumes, is a similar in 
wee of enterprise on the part of the United 
States Ihese two works differed, however, very 
reatly in the size of their editions, since of the 
former but 100 copies were printed, which were 
listributed o1 ly to State libraries in the United 





Sta and to government librariés abroad, 
vhile of the latter 25,000 copies were printed, 
nd distributed with the greatest liberality 
throu ut t world 


PRESERVATION OF HARBORS BY TORPEI 
An it 


sunken 


OES. 


of 


torpedoes 


stance great ingenuity in 
to the defense of harbors has 
light with the 
of the Austro-French war, during which 
n attempt red 
To guard against this result 
a camera obscura was erected near to the harbor, 
nd so arranged that the horizontal table of the 
instrument reflected the whole area of the chan- 
el, 


pounds of 


adapting 





recently come to in connection 








at the capture of Venice was fe 
by the Austrians 


Large wooden cases, each containing 400 
gun-cotton, were lowered, at certain 
into the water, and as these dis 
boat described 


fixed distances, 
appeared, one by one, a small row 
at the time a circle round the spot to indicate 
the extreme confines of the distance at which 
the torpedo would prove effective. An observer 
Was stationed in the camera as these operations 
‘ing on, carefully watching their reflection 


were g¢ 
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in the instrument; and as each torpedo disap- 
peared into the water he marked with a pencil 
its precise locality on the camera table, tracing, 
also, the ring formed by the Thus a 
series of circles was formed in the camera, each 
of which was marked with a distinctive number, 
and in this way a miniature but exceedingly cor- 


row-boat. 


rect plan of the obstructions in the harbor was 
prepared, 
pedoes were afterward led up into the camera 
obscura and furnished with numbers to corre 
spond with the circles. By means of this a 
rangement a sentinel stationed in the apparatus 
mg 


‘The wires in connection with the tor- 


ht at once explode any one of the torpedoes 
as soon as he observed the reflection of an ene 
my's ship pass within the limits of the circles 
marked upon the table. ‘The channel itself was 
quite clear of any suspicious buoys and beacons, 


and appeared to the enemy wholly free from ob- 
struction. 


VALUE OF BAMBOO AS A FIBRE. 


We have referred heretofore to the value of 
the leaves of the palmetto of the Southern States 
as a material for textile fabrics, and other appli- 
cations as fibre, and the impossibility of supply 
ing the commercial demand for it. We are 
informed that the bamboo of the West Indies has 
become an article of similar importance. At the 
present time the exportation of this substance 
from Jamaica to the United States is very large ; 
and although at first the bulk of the article con 
stituted a serious difficulty in the way of its ex 
portation, the experiment has recently been tried 
of crushing the mill rollers, 
and, by a screw press, preparing it for being ear- 
uv, 
sortation at 


now 


bamboo vetween 
ried in bales. ‘This condenses the bulk gre: 
and relieves the obstacle to its trans} 
a reasonable expense for freight. 


HUXLEY ON THE EARLY INHABITANTS OF 

GREAT BRITAIN, 

According to Professor Huxley, the inhabit 
ants of Great Britain, at the time of the Roman 
Conquest, belonged to two distinct physical types 

the one being tall, fair, with yellow hair and 
blue eves; the other short, dark, with dark hair 
and black eyes. ‘The former resembled the old 
Germani, who lived on the east bank of the 
Rhine, well as the Belge of Northeastern 
France and what is now Belgium ; while the lat- 
ter were related to the people of Aquitania and 
Iberia. According to his statement both these 
people spoke Celtic—probably Cymrie in Britain 
and Gaelic in Ireland—while on the Continent 
the dark type spoke the Basque tongue, the an 
cient Gauls speaking Celtic and the Germani 
Teutonic. These latter nations appear to belong 
to the Aryan family, while the Basque has no 
affinity to any other Kuropean-Asiatic language. 
None of the invasions to which Britain has been 
subjected seem to have introduced any new race- 
element. 


as 





PHYSICS OF THE SUEZ AND DARIEN CANALS. 

Professor Haughton, of Dublin, is not very 
sanguine of the ability to keep open the new Suez 
Canal without the expenditure throughout all 
future time of an enormous amount of labor in 
dredging and excavating. The reason of this is 
to be found in the nature of the Mediterranean 
and Red seas, these being the seat of very con- 
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siderable currents, which, in meeting, cause a! submerged machine. When disconnected from 
id deposit of sand; and while there is not! the batteries these torpedoes naturally cease to 
much doubt that at one time there was a contin- be a source of danger; and herein lies one of the 


ued connection between them, yet in time this most valuable qualities of the electric explodins 


sand-bar was formed, which can not be kept open | method. If considered desirable, the machines 


‘ iW 














except artificially. ‘The proposed Darien Canal, | need, in fact, never be put into an active state 
according to the learned professor, would be en- | except in a case of imminent danger. ‘Thus, it 
tirely different in its character. Here the cur-| a fleet of friendly vessels were pursued by hos 
rents of the Caribbean Sea are continually beat- | tile ships, the sentinel on the look-out would not 
ing against the isthmus and endeavoring to force | connect his batteries until the former had passed 

passage, and should such an opening be once | the torpedoes ; and when the machines were well 





made, artificially, there seems little 
would be kept open by t 
sibly even enlarged much bey 


by simply turning a switch arrange- 
uld be enabled instantly to close the 





he ocean fl w, and pos I 











ial in- | line of def 


! 
nd the orig 1¢ 
ition. ‘The anticipations of harm from a pos-| not t 


DI ! and set up a formidable barrier 
o be passed with impunity. 








sible diversion of the Gulf Stream in consequence 


msidered unfounded, since, LOSS OF LIGHT IN REFLECTION FROM 


ol this « pening were 








i > ‘ " _ ? 
even if one mile wide and a hundred feet deep, MIRRORS. 
it would carry off but one thousandth part of the According to Professor Rood, of Columbia Col- 
heat Great Britain now receives from the Gulf | lege, a mirror silvered by Liebig’s process, by 
Stream. placing the silvered si le at an angle of 45 de 





grees, reflected 91 per cent. of the light emitted 
by a flame, and from the glass side, 78 per cent 

recent article upon the torpedo it is as- | while the or 

at the great problem of an electric fuse, 
nuld combine high conducting power 


BEST FORM OF SUBMARINE TORPEDOES. 





ry amalgam mirrors, such as are 


reflected only 45 per cent. at 
We are not aware whether any 








with great susceptibility to ignition, has een been made in regard to the 
solved by Mr. Abel, the well-known chemist of | at ght reflected by the pla 
the Woolwich Arsenal. His mixture consists} rors, such as we have already described in a 


of a combination of subphosphide of copper and | former article. 

bsulphide of copper with chlorate of potash, 
this being exploded with perfect ease and cer-| EUCALYPTUS—A REMEDY FOR INTERMIT- 
TENT FEVER. 





tainty by a current from a small magneto-elee 
t machine, a larger apparatus of ithe same A new remedy for intermittent fever has, it is 
kind being capable of ignit twenty or thirty | said, been discovered in a tincture of the leaves 


of these fuses almost instantaneou 





a) of the Lucalyptus globulus, a well-known native 
of mechanical torpedoes, or thi ad by | of Australia. Experiments are now being pros 


been | ecuted in regard to the use of this substance in 





simple contact of a vessel, has, 
abandoned, to a very considerable degree, since | the malarial districts of Germany, with results 
they are very difficult to arrange so as to be safe | which appear to indicate that it is likely to as- 
under ordinary circumstances, and they are liable | sume an important place in t 
to unanticipated disturbance by fi 


as well as those that might prove hostile. 


he materia medica. 





CURIOUS HABITS OF BRAZILIAN FISHES, 


» torpedoes, therefore, seem to have the | ef. 





ances of animal instinct brouglit 
; . tl » curious than the hab 
acting, and the other those which will send a) it of certain fresh-water fish in Brazil, in regard 


t 





erence; and are of two kinds, one, the self- | to our notice few are 1 








signal when touched by a passing vessel, to indi- | to the protection of the ung. ‘The species in 
the proper time of effecting their igni question, belonging to the genus Geophagus, may 
from the shore. frequently be seen in shallow water surrounded 


The self-acting torpedo is of very simple con- | or accompanied by a brood of twenty or thirty 
struction. An Abel fuse is fixed in the torpedo, | young. | ; 
one pole of which is connected to a constant bat- 
tery on shore by means of an insulated wire, 


of disturbance, es 


inger, present itself, 





in aninstant; and 
while the other pole is in communication with an | to a naturalist traveling in the country it became 
insulated metal plate fixed inside a pivot in the | a question what could possibly have become of 
upper part of the machine. Upon this pivot them. After a time, however, he caught the 
swings a movable hood or cage; and the latter, | parent in a hand-net, and on opening its mouth 
though not affected by the motion of the waves, | this was found filled with the young, packed 
will, upon being struck by a passi ( 





g vessel, | away toward the gills and filling the entire cav 
swerve round and come into metallic contact with | ity. When this fact was mentioned to the na 
the insulated plate above mentioned, thus com-| tives they stated that it was w 
pleting the electric circuit with t h, or, | them, and that it was continued until the young 
more strictly speaking, with the water. As will) attained a considerable size 





known to 








1@ eart 





be readily perceived, therefore, in this case, a A somewhat similar case is observed with a 
single wire only is needed to connect one element | specie F ] 





| of Arius (A. commersonii), the male of 
of the battery with the fuse, the other element | which takes the fertilized eggs from the female 
being, of course, allowed to pass to the earth. | into its mouth, and there retains them until they 
In the other description of torpedo a circuit-closer | are hatched. The size of these eggs is unusu- 
of the same construction is used, and this, on ally large, and they furnish an admirable oppor- 
being struck, furnishes a signal to the shore, | tunity to the embryologist for studying the de 
whence a sentinel at once explodes any charge | velopment of the young. It is quite possible, 


or charges which may be in the vicinity of the! althou t yet certain, that the species first 
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al notes, and voice, respectively. A voices 
he sound produced by the organs of respirat 
but if the sound be produced me 
the friction of the external parts 
is called a note when musical, 
unmusical, The Orthoptera 
as crickets, grasshoppers, katy 
the power of expressing sound 
“musical notes. Among Col; pet 
we find both note and voice, 
mosquitoes, ete. ) we fi 
non, especially with the sma 
Inappreciable to the human ear in 
fits high pitch. Among Lepidop 
utteriies and moths) the musical note js 
found. 
WHITE COATING ON PRUNES, 
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ph The Convention ») 
’ B. | among others, the foll wing resolutions, by which 
f | it will be seen that, n twithstanding the apparent 

‘vision in the party, both wings « ubstantial 


y in accord as to the measures advocated: 


That the Republica 
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ings for the benefi 
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! iber of citizens could } 

y ceased to exist; and this Cony 
solemn pledges recorded i 
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r of the adoption of the co 
nts commonly called the Suffrag 

ndments, believing that, und 

es, the removal of political d 
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extension of equal iti 
» all classes of citi 
d by every consideration 
n } ] arn 


} 
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R ¢ in favor of as rapid a redui 
tion of taxation : i e consistent with a conscien- 


tious discharge of our public obligations, and 
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yf > entire Republican ' 
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20,000, 
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gress was re-elected. 
The election in Maine, September 12, resulted 
. a triumph for the Rep 
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SOLO 
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Of A Tui pl i negation 


regon gislature has elected Colonel 

ly, a Democrat, United States Senator, 

the Hon. George H. Williams 

publican, whose term expires March 4, 18 
In addition to the expedition to survey the 

— an . Nicaraguan routes 
Vout. XLIL—N 16.—60 
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for a ship- 
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1 Appropriation 
mmmander Selfridge 
Darien in Novem- 
all the possible routes 
for water transit in that region. ‘The 
of Command : 2's party last 
d them t a practicable canal passage was 
kely to be found across Darien, but it is de 


sired to settle the question absolutely by 


winter 


actual 
for that 
they 


LuteLy 


ition will return 


wo Important act 
inst the Mormons of Utah 
Ist, General SI 
the Mormon militia sy 
decision of Chief Justice ) 
Mormon jury system. 

‘he vac occasioned by the death of 
Admiral Farragut has been David D. 
formerly Vice-Admir: latter's 
new commission is dated Au 2 
miral S. Rowan becomes Vice ! 1. 

The total interna receipts during the 
uw, ending June 30, amounted 
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Napoleon had 
been entirely cut off and besi 
with 


2ermat 


} 
where 


istry, fount Palikao at 
preparations were 
against the approach of the German I 
During the period which has elapsed since 
August 25 events have occurred as nine 
that stand prominently forth in European 
history. In theshort period ofa single ret Se 
have seen a French army, estimated at 120,000 
strong, defeated and involving in its 
own capitulation the surrender of [:mperor 
three months ago, presumed to be the 
foremost man in the affairs of Europe. Follow 
ing quickly upon these events of § eptember 2, 
we have seen the rejection by the French of the 
imperial dynasty, the flight of the Empress Eu 
genie from the palace of the Tuileries, and th 
quiet establishment of a republic in place of the 
empire. We have seen Paris besieged by the 


victorious Germans. Finally,we have witnessed 


as any 
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be said to have a national reputation 
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the Old School 

he observed Dr 

n theologian, si 

ar of the platform, intet 
6 } . wi 


While the minister did so the ¢ 
ut nervously whittling the f 
( n watcnea 1th} a a 
said, ‘* No, Sir; you sha’n’t have 
L have watched you whittling that 


you had made a man’s head of it, 
head, or the likeness of any mortal 
I'd have said, ‘Take the girl;’ but a man 
hittles a stick for fifteen minutes and make 
hing of it ain’t worth a ten-cent cuss.” 


ANOTHER war story. When the Mississippi 
‘ating from Corinth, had joined 
my at Grenada, a lad came riding 


me day, crying out to the soldiers 


did I cry out, ‘ Hold, enough. n » that he had brought important news from head- 


L i?” 
** A flag of truce from Grant. 
** From Grant! What does he want?” 
*‘Notl only he says he wants to 
, 


t the war on civilized principles; and as 


this here town, he requests 

he women, and the children, and the Mis- 

sissippi cavalry be carefully removed out of the 
way of danger.” 

A fair anecdote. But they fought well. It is 

related of one shoeless Southern regiment that 

the men clothed themselves almost entirely from 


killed Yankees. In driving some Northern troops 
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aux Ours to give custom to the sorrow-strick« 
pouse. On entering the shop the little bell 
tinkled and brought out from the hidden depths 
behind a rubicund tradesman; but on intima 
ting a wish to do business with the inconsolable 
widow, the defunct inventor, with a gracel 


shrug, made answer: ‘* Ah, pardon! that’s me! 
Jam Pierre Victor, inventor 


»’s un symbole, un mytl 


ves, my lf 
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Apropos to our friend Saxe’s card-table an- 


ecdote of Judge Turner, in a recent Number of 
er, is the following of Judge Mattocks, 
iched for as authentic. Mattocks, 
ny of the judges in those early days, was 
extremely addicted to card-playing, and nearly 


whi ih is Vé 


g; : 
all his evenings, during term time, were, in com 
h congenial spirits of the bar, devoted 
One morning in court, after a 





pany 
to ‘* seven up.” 


whole night spent in this amusement, one of the 
brethren of the bar, Mr. J i 
to comment upon the un 
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fortunate citation of an 
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